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Wbfijj the world la awaken at last, and freni mouih lo 
mouth they tell 

Of thy love and thy deeds and thy valour, and Uiy hope 
(hat nought can t^uelL*** 
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PREFACE. 


T H ESE essays represent an endeavour towards 
an explanation of the true significance of the 
nattona J mov^TCiit m This movement 

an only"'Be~n'gTufj' undei^tooil, and has ultimate 
impoi'tance o^y, as an idealistic movement. Its 
' out ward manifestations have attracted abundant 
notice; the deeper meaning of the struggle in 
sometimes forgotten, able in England and in India. 
jWere this meaning unJcrstof.id, I believe that not 
only the world at large, but a large part even of the 
English p^ple, would extend to India a true 
sympathy in her life and death struggle with an 
alien bureaucracy. For this struggle is much more 
than a political conflict, 11 is a struggle for spiritual 
, and mental freedom from the domination of an alien 
I ideal. In such u conflict, political and economic 
victory are hut Jialf the battle; for an India '*frcc 
in name, but subdued by Europe in her inmost s^iul ” 
would ill justify the price of freedom. It is not so 
much the miiterial, as the moral and spiritual. 
..uhjection of hidian civilisation that in the end 
impoverishes humanity, 

William Alori'is wrote some twenty-seven 
j sars ago concerning Socialism,—and few have 
/ orked more whole-heartedly for a cause than he 
d for the ideal that he understood by Socialism,= 

" Meantime I can see no use in people bavin politi- 
ca^reedom unless they use it as an instrument for 
reasonable and manlike lives; no good even 
^ 1 ^ i* ation if, when the)''are educated, people have 
m jiji^av’iah work to do, and have to live lives tc- 
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much beset with sordid anxiety for them to be able 
to think and feel with the more fortunate people 
who produced ait und poeti^' and great thought.” 

To a few it may appear strange that in a book 
devoted t<i the ends of Indian nationalism, so much 
space should be given to art, so little said nl; politics. 

It is because nations are made bj artists and by 
poets, not by traders and politicians. Art contains 
in itself the deepest principles of life, the truest 
guide to the greatest art, the Art of Living. The 
true life, the ideal of Indian culture, is itself ;i unity 
and an art, because of its inspiration by one ruling 
passion, the desire to realise a spiritual inlreritance. 
All things in India have been valued in the light of 
this desire. No other ideal can ever ultimately 
shape or determine the Indian character. lti the 
immediate future this passion for self-sacrtHcc and 
self-realisation will find expression in a nationalism 
which wHIl be essentially religious in its sanction. 
Thus once more by the inspiration of a ruling 
passion—the religious and national Idea) in mie—the 
Art of Life will be realised again; only by thus 
hccomtng artists and poets, can we again understand 
imr own art and poetry, and thereby attain the 
highest idetd of nationality, the will and the power 
to give. 

Something of this kind is the burden ut my 
essaySj~^that we should endeavour. more to be 
great than to possess great thtng.s. All honour 
to chose who have s(ient their lives in the political 
struggle; yet I believe that it is not through |Kilitics 
that revolutions are made, and that ?^atinnal Unity 
needs a ileeiwr foundation than tlie perception of 
political wrongs. The true Nationalist is an Idealist: 
and for him that deeper cause of the Uiir^t is the 
longing for Self-realisatinn. He realises that 
Nationalism is a duty even more than a righ^:?; * 
that the duty of upholding the national Dhaii .- 
mr iscompatible with intellectual slavery, and thef • 
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lie seeUe to fi'ee bimsetf, and through others like 
hiniself, his comitiy- 

It is possible to (inU in true art not merelj the 
spiritual, but, or radter therefore, the inateHal 
regeneration of India. The educated Indian of 
to-day, says a sympathetic writer, is behind the rest 
of the world in artistic understanding. Few liave 
realised in how far the inefficiency and poverty of 
modern India is the direct result of this. Contrast 
Japan. 

Japan is to a large degree living upoji the 
strength of her past. That strength lies far mure 
than we suspect, in her ait: 

“To many jiersons it may appenr incredible tliat ilic «in- 
aistcncc of Japan's etatc^indiiiE^hip Jind lilTatcgy, the far reach of 
lier miliiary pbui*^, tlic f^plcudiu of her SQltliecb and 

^lors, the stetiilijxe^s of nerve, tlic accuracy of aim, the 
atoJacfis of advance, llie deadline's of sttacic, tfieself-inunDlation 
of regiments at die ’word of command, arc not nti con nested with 
the foct that she alone amnng living itatinnshana truly national 
an, tliat lier scnficsare relink and lier Uulc ttfitidioiui, that her 
poor love beauty and seek their pleasure omongat llowers. 'Phis 
Is 9 hard saying, bnt the truth is even so,** * 

The causes which have led to the degeneration 
of Indian art, and prevent its i^vival, are identical 
with those that prevent the I'ecovery of her political 
efficiency* 

J do not believe in any i‘egeneration of the 
Indian people which cannot find expression in art; 
any reawakening worth the name must so express 
itself. There can be no true realisarion of political 
unity until Indian life is again inspired by the unity 
of the national culture, l^lore necessary, therefore, 
than all the labours of politicians, is National 
Fducadnri. We should not rest satisHed until the 
entire control of Indian education is in Indian hands. 
It is a matter in which no European should have a 
voice, save by the express invitation of Indians. For 
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those only can educate who sympathise, livery 
Government and misstonar)’ college and school must 
be replaced by colleges and schools of our own, 
where young men and women are taught to he 
true Indians. So long as Indians are prepared to 
accept an education the aim of which is tt* make 
them English in all hut colour—imd at present they 
do in the main accept such education—they cannot 
achieve a imtiona! unity. 

An India united by even one geneiration of 
National Educatson would not need to ash or fight 
for freedom. It would be hers in fact, for none 
could resist that united aloofness of spirit which 
could make the mental atmosphere of India uii- 
breatltiible by any .hut friends, The vital foi'ces 
associated with the nniionnl movement in India are 
not merely politicaL but moral, literary, and artistic; 
and their significance ties in the fact that India 
henceforth will, in the main, judge all things by her 
own standards and fwjm her oivn pobit of view. 
But the two sides of the national movement, the 
material and the spiritual, are inseparable, and must 
attain success or Fail together, Political freedom 
and full responsibility are essential to self-respect 
and self-development. Believing this, it u'lU be 
understood how impossible it is that anj suppo^d 
or real advantages resulting from the British 
dominion in India could ever lead us to accept the 
indcftnite continuance of that dominion as part of 
our ideal. Granting the reality of some of thcKc 
advant' —and no-one ivould pretend that the 
Goverii -it of India by England has been an 
absolutely unmixed evil—^the fact remains that we 
in India hold the price of any such advantages to 
he too high. In the words of Thoreau, the cost of 
a, thing is the whole amount of what may be called 
life, which has to be exchanged for it, imjnediately. 
or in the long run. The ad vantages, such os tlicy 
may be, are outweighed by the paralysis of the live 
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moriii forces of the nation, resulting from the 
removal of t'esponsibillty. 

It is ii paradox to speak of preparing a people 
for self-government. Alien government, by removing 
responsibility, and the natui*al motives for public 
spirit, tends only to unfit a subject people for 
independent action. The chief lessons in self- 
government which HngJanii has given to India, have 
been given in the last fc\\' years; given ho^vevej-, 
not in the ofitcially controlled municipalities and 
universities, but in the necessity xvhich the present 
situation has revealed to the Indian people,—the 
necessity For unity and combination in the national 
interest. In the words of one of our leaders, India 
IS ‘learning through her own struggles all her 
lessons of a free and self-regulated and self- 
sustained national life.' Those lessons, there is but 
too much reason to say. are being learnt in spile of. 
not with the help of. EngUmd. 

The gift of a seal on the Ejiecutive Council, or 
of a few official posts, more or less, no more fulfils 
or tends to fulfil the objective of the National 
movement, than a seat in the cabinet for an Ulster 
Unionist would meet the Irish demand for Home 
Rule, or the elevation rif Mr. Burns to the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade, the socialist 
demand foV the nationalisation of nntuml monopolies. 
The objective of the true nationalist is control of 
government— not a shai'e in the administration of 
his country. 

None can be truly qualified to * or 

govern, who cannot, in the words great 

isinbakse chnmicle, 'make themaclyes on. with the 
religion and the people/ " When * says Confucius 
" the piance loves what the pcfiplc love and hates 
what the people hate, then is he what is called the 
lather of tire people." These ideals are absolutely 
unattainable by Englishmen in India. Hotvever 
conscieiitious a Civil Servant or a Governor may be. 
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his heart is Far aivay in England, and he counts the 
days till he returns. H e is, at best, the conscientious 
bailiif of an absentee landlord; a person profoundly 
ignorant of the nature of the soil that he attempts 
to cultivate. 

It is not out of hatred for Englund dint 
India demands her freedom, it is partly for England's 
sake. The ownership of India is a chain about 
England’s neck,—a weight not less huitfut because 
scarcely felt as such. When we learn to sing tliat 
Britons never will be masters we shall mhke an end 
of slavei'}',’* are true woi*ds spoken bj a well-known 
English writer. No nation can serve faithfully* 
two ideals without hypocrisy. In Italy, in Japan, 
in Pci*sia, in Turkey, England’s s^’mpathies have 
been or still are with the great idealistic move¬ 
ments; only in Egypt and India, where these 
movements clash with her material interests, lier 
attitude is different! The exercise of despotic power 
in India provides for England a large and powerful 
reacdonai*)' element in her own governance. Those 
who on the plea of necessity' t'esort in India to 
punishment without trial, or the suppression nf free • 
speech, will he.feady on the same plea to fall back ' '* 
upon the same resources in the government of 
Ireland or the suppression of the unemployed, or of , | 
women, in England. England may lose something . . 
of her own liberties, through the denial of liberty to i i- 
others. Harmful too to England is that change 
that comes over nearly all Englishmen (of course, ^ 
with noble exceptions), in the course of weeks I 
or months after th^‘ set foot in India as rulers: \ 
the attitude of patronage and contempt, the g 
conceit .and aloofness of the Anglo-Indian do not 
drop like a mantle from his shoulder when he ' 
retires to England to spend the rest of his davs in 
the enjoyment of an Indian pension, and qualities 
thus fostered scarcely tend to the progress of 
England towards an ideal life. More obviously 
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unddirecdy mjurious to England s mornl 
the paniat justice she administers, and her chance 
^an unavoidable reliance it m^v be ® 

posltion^ufon informers, underpaid 
s&ies As she sows, she must also leapi and 
cannot be that she should escape the 3” 

herself of stooping to such means. For * 

truest interests it were farbest that she should be free 
of s?ch a burden. The life of European nations is as 
vet so little ordered, so chaotic and unorganised that 
i, Ivril /er «.ch of them I|oJ they n.o« 

time to set in order their own house; hut Imfwnslism 
and social reform are incompatible. 

We do not stand alone m the awakemn^ of oui 
national genius; thephenomemm is vkorld-i-Y^®* 

studied in lands so far apart as Iceland and 
slapan. The movement is a protest of the human 
spirit against a premature and artificial cos ^ 
Sm which u^ould desirov in nations, as modeni 
education destroys in individuals, lltc special gemus 
of each. I t would talte loo long to corrdate all tht 
chases of nationalism in East and SVcsi. bm 
Rlustrate its unity of^puri>use, and the chanictei of 
its idealism, t mate just two quotations from Us 

cun-ent literatme elsewhere -^ni^A 

The first is a passage From a pamphlet 
hv the Gaelic League, replacing only the word 

' Irishmen/ by the word ' Indians 

'■ liutianir HC all nrc. and ihcrefi^ .jur oulv 

perfecUon copsists in the devdopmciil of Uic liidiBu namre 

fiSveinhented fi>im our foTcftither<i- 

mnU of divtUs^tion, of noble fidcHiy to fill fbd Itl^esl idea . 
«n iorihip. hive fi:tcd for ever die iiatinpa charaoer o 

India : and if ivc be not true OTMK 

gemiiije Uidians. we can uevw be pf^Tedi tren. full and 
m»r.i able ti> a maot^ pun for f anti mother ^ 

Our forefaihers are our bcsi modcU atul naueriis-i 
can show ua whiu mu’ common Indian nature 
S \Ve mu.t copy rhrir greames. loid ll«jr ^ 

wortbv are ijicy of alTectfonaie and ^"'=”3 StlTllSuiucs^ 
ibey liol men ofreuotvn in ilieir day, mcr. ofhighefrt ^alnuincss, 
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CHAPTER i. 


The Deeper Meaning of the Struggle. 

T he world is now familiar with the phenomenon 
eommonly hnown as the “ Unrest in 1ndta<'^ 
lit this unrest or struggle, there have been 
many more or less ilramatic episodes, that have 
called attention to its existence, otherwise often 
ignored, sometimes unsuspected. We have had, for 
example, the series of events connected with the 
paititiun of Bengal, the deporbttion and imprison¬ 
ment of many Indian leaders without trial, the 
resignation of a Lieutenant-Governor, attempted 
assassinations, the use of bombs, innumerable press 
prosecutions, the suppression of free Sj^ech, and on 
the other hand, some attempts at political reform. 
These things are signs : but of what struggle, what 
desire ? 

So much depends upon our conception of the 
issues at sttike. India for the Indians! True; but 
why ? Is it that we may have, or that we may be, 
and give? Do we hght with attachment to the 
fruits of works, such as ptitlrical rights and com¬ 
mercial prosperity ; or do we tight for an idea, the 
duty of self-realisation for the sake of others ? If 
it is for ao idea that we Hghi, victory is assured, if 
only fora material end, it may be that there also we 
shall win—or it may be not—but if we do win, it is 
not obvious what the great gain to humanity will he. 
Five hundred years hence it will matter little to 
humanity whether a few Indians, more or less, have 
held official posts in India, or a few million bales of 
cloth been manufactured in Bombay or Lancashire 
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factories; but it will matter much whether the 
great ideals of Indian culture have been carried 
forwai'd or allowed to die. It is with these that 
Indian Nationalism is essentially concerned, and 
upon these that the fate of India as a nation 
depends. 

Our struggle is part of a wider one, theconllict 
between the ideals of Imperialism and the ideals of 
Nationalism. Hetween these two ideals the w'orld 
has now' to choose. Upon that choice depends the 
salvation of inucfi that is absolutely essential to the 
future greatness of civilisation and the richness of 
the world’_s culture. For Imperialisin involves 
the subordination of many nationalities to one; a 
subordination not merely political and economic, but 
also moral and intellectual. Nationalifitn is insejiar- 
able from the idea of Internationalism, recognising 
the rights and worth of other nations to be even as 
one’s own. For Britain we cannot speak; but for 
ourselves, the ideal is that of Nationalism and 
Internationalism, We feel that loyalty for us 
consists in loyalty to the idea of an Indian natiotit 
politically, economically and intellectuaJly free; 
that is, we believe in India for tiie Indians'; but if 
we do so, it is not merely becau.so we want our own 
India For ourselves, hut because we beJieve that 
every nation has its own part to play in the long 
tale of human progress, and that nations, which are 
not free to develop their own individuality and own 
character, are also unable to make the contribution 
to the sum of human culture which the world has a 
right to expect of them. 

The world may be tikeoed to a vast, as yet 
unordered garden, having diverse soils and aspects, 
some watered,some arid, some plain, some mountain; 
the different parts of which shoulii piMperlv be 
tended by different gardeners, having experience of 
divert c|u^[jtfes of soil and j but certain ones 

hnve upon the plots of cthei^s, and ott^mpeed 
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to replace the plants natural to those plots, with 
others more acceptable or profitable to themselves. 
We have not to consider only the displaced garden¬ 
ers, who naturally do not admire and are not grateful 
For the changes introduced into their plots ; hut to 
ask whether these proceedings are heneircial to the 
owner of the garden, For whom the gardeners work. 
Who is this owner but the Folk of the World of the 
Future, which is ever becoming the present ? Shall 
they be glad or sorry if uniformity has replaced 
diversity, if but one type of vegetation is to he found 
within their garden, Nourishing perhaps in one part, 
hut sickly in another; what of the flowers that 
might ha^'e flourished in that other part had they 
not been si^vept away? 

The world has progressed from the idea of 
individual slavery to that of individual freedom; it 
has become an instinct to believe that men are 
equal at least to this degree, that every man must 
be regarded as an end in himself; but progress is 
only now being made from the idea of national 
slavery (Empire) to that of national freedom (Inter¬ 
national ism). The dominant nations have to learn 
that nations no less than men are ends in them¬ 
selves. They have yet to realise that a nation can 
no more ultimately justify the ownei'ship of other 
nations, than a man can justify the ownership of 
other men; and that it is not by the withdrawal of 
responsibility that character is strengthened. 

Many of the difficulties that beset the path of 
Indian nationality are real. TJie one thing strange 
to UH is the delight with which they are insisted on, 
as though the possibility of an Indian nation, con¬ 
scious of its past, and led by hope of days to come, 
were in itself an evil thing. Why is there not 
rejoicing at a natron's birth, or adolescence ? For to 
all men the gift is given, and to alt is brought the 
fame. “ How many things shall thou quicken, how 
many shall thou slay 1 How many things shall thou 
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waken, how many gather to sileept How many 
things shalt thou scatter, how many gather and , 

keep! O me. how thy love shafl cherish, how thine 
Irate shall wither and burn I Ho^v the hope shall be 
sped from thy right hand, nor the fear to thy left 
return ! O thy deeds that men shall sing ofl...,-0 
Victory yet to he!'* 

Let us not forget that in setting this ideal of 
Nationalism before us, we are not merely striving 
for a right, but accepting a duty that is binding on 
us, that of self-realisation to the utmost for the 
sake of others. India’s ancient contribution to the 
civihsation of the world does not and never can 
justify her children in believing that her work is 
done. There is work yet for her to do, which, if not J 
done by her, will remain for ever uitdoite. We may 
not shirk our part in the re-organisation of life, 
which is needed to make life tolerable under changed 
conditions. It is for us to show that industrial 
production can be organised on socialistic lines 
without converting tlie whole world into groups of 
state-owned factories. It is for us to show that 
great and lovely cities can be built again, and things 
of beauty made in them, without the pollution of 
the air by smoke or the poisoning of the river by 
chemicals; for us to show that man can he the 
master, not the slave of the mechanism he himself 
has created. 

It is for us to proclaim that w'isdom is greater 
than knowledge; for us to make clear anew that *1 

art is something moi^than manual dexterity, or the 
mere imitation of natural forms, It is for u$ to 
investigate the physical and supersensual faculties 
anew' in the light of the discoveries of Physical 
Science and to show that Science and Faith may¬ 
be reconciled on a higher plane than any reacheil as 
yet. It fs for us to intellcctuallse and spiritualise 
the religious conceptions of the West, and to alioxv 
that the true meaning of religious tolerance is not 

•I 
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the tyrfrsuning from persecution, but the renJ belief 
that difFereitt religions need not he mutually 
exclusive, the conviction that they are alt good roads, 
suited to the var^'ing capacities of tltpse that tread 
them, and leading to one end. 

This and much more is our nllotted cask. 
Other peoples have found other work to do, some 
of which we may well shai'e, and some leave to 
those still best Httcd to perform it ; but let us not 
turn from our own task to attempt the seemingly 
more brilliant or more useful work of others. 
“ Better is one’s own duty, though insigiuficant, 
than even the well-executed duh of another. " Let 
us not he tempted by all the kingdoms of the earth \ 
granted thoi'C is much that we have not, which 
others have, and which wc may acquire from them ; 
what Is the price to be ’* “What shall it proiit a man 
if he gain tiie whole world and lose his own soul ?" 

Think of our duty from another point of view; 
is not the ancient virtue of hospitality binding on us? 
Yet now the shame of hnK^pitality refused is ours; 
how many have come to India, reverencing her past, 
ready to learn of her still, and have been sent empty 
away ! The student of Social Economy finds a 
highly organised society in the process of disinteg¬ 
ration without any of the serious and conscruettve 
effort required for its re-organisation under changed 
conditions ; the student of Ai^chitccture finds a 
tradition living still, hut scorned by a people devoted 
to the imitation of their rulers, building copies of 
English palaces and French villas in the very 
pi'esence of men w‘ho still know how to build, and 
under the shadow of buildings as noble as any that 
the world has seen. The student of Fine Art is 
shown inferior imitations of the latest European 
' styles,' ivhere he should find some new and living 
revelation ; the decorative artist sees the tradition^ 
craftsmen of India throwm out of employment by 
the mechanical vulgarities of Birmingham and 
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Manclie^terf wittiout the least effort made to 
preserve for futui'e yetieradons the accumulated 
skill and cunning of centunes of the manufacture of 
materials and wares which have commanded the 
admiration of the world. The niusiciaii of other 
lands hears little but the gramophone or the har¬ 
monium in India; the man of religion Bnds the 
crudest materiaham replacing a reasoned meta- 
physic; the lover of freedom beholds a people who 
can be imprisoned or dep>rted for indefinite periods 
without trial, and too divided amongst themselves 
to offer adequate resistance to this laichssness; in 
a word, ever)' man seeking to widen his own out¬ 
look, sees but his own face distorted in an Indian 
mirror. 

ft is from this inhospitableness, this cowardice, 
that the call of the Motherland must waken us. 
We are conscious that the l>est in us is sleeping 
still; but when the sleeper wakes, who kno^vetb 
what shall come of it ? One thing at least we are 
Mrtain of, that the awakening must be no waking 
to a prison cell, but that of a freeman, '* full of good 
hopes, of steady purpose, perfect strength.”* It is 
for this that we are scin'cd, for this that we shall 
suffer: and this is the deeper meaning of the great 
Indian struggle for freedom. 
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CHAPTER |], 


Indian NationaJity. 

W HAT are the things which make pesaihle 
national seif-cooscioiisness, which consti* 
tute nationaJity ? Certainly a unity of some 
soit ts essential. There are certain Inniis of unit>% 
however, which are not essential, and others which 
are insufficient. Racial unity, for example, does 
not constitute the Negroes of North America a 
nation. Racial unity is not even an essential; the 
British nation is perhaps more composed of diverse 
racial elements than any other, but it has none the 
less a Strang nattanal consciousness. To take 
anotlier example, many of the most Irish of the 
Irish are of English ongin; Keating and Emmet, 
for instance, were of Norman descent; but neither 
they nor their labours were on that account less a 
part or an expreftaion of Irish national feeling 
and self-consciousness. Neither is a common and 
distinctive language an essential; Switaerland is 
divided among three languages, and Ireland between 
two. 

Two essentials of nationality there are,—a geo¬ 
graphical unity, and a common historic cviiludon or 
culture. These two India possesses superabmi' 
dantly, beside many lesser unities which strengthen 
the histoncal tradltinn. 

The fact of India’s geographical unity is 
apparent on the map, and is never, I think, disputed. 
The recognition of social unity is at least as evident 
to the student of Indian cultura. The idea has liecn 
grasped more than once by individual ruIers,-“Asoka, # 
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Vikram^itya aniJ Akbar. It was b«rore 

the Mahahharatii was written: when Yudhishtira 
performed the Uajasuya sacrifice on the occasion 
of his inauguration as sovereign, a great assembly 
(soAAii—simply the ^attf'sahhdva, or village council 
on a larger scale) was held, and to this assembly 
came Biilma. Dhntarashtra and his hundred sons, 
Subala (King of Gandhura}, etc.and others from 
the CJttreine south and north (Dravjda, Ceylon and 
Kashmir). I n legends, too, we meet with references 
to councils or motes of the gi>ds, held in the 
Him^layaH, whither they repair^ to further com¬ 
mon ends. No one can say that any such idea as 
that of a Federated States of India is altogether 
foreign to the Indian mind. But more than all this, 
there is evidence enough that the founders of Indian 
culture and ctvEliaatiun and religion Eiw'tiether you 
call them rishU or men) had this unity in view; and 
the manner in which this idea pervades the whole 
of Indian culture is the explanation of the possibility 
of its nvpid realisation now. Is it for nothing that 
India's sacred shrines are many and far apart; that 
one who would visit more than one or two of these 
must pass over hundreds of miles of Indian soil? 
Benares is the sacred city of Buddhist and Kindu 
alike: Bamanala to Ceylon is a holy place for 
Buddhist, Hindu and Muhammadan, Is there no 
meaning in the sacred reverence for the Himalayas 
ivhtch every Indian feels? Is the gets altogether 
meaningless ^ehicb forbids the orthodox Hindu to 
leave the Motherland and cross the seas? Is the 
pussiouate adoration of the Indian people for the 
Ganges thrown away ? How much is involved in such 
phrases as ‘The Seven Great Rivers' (of India) I 
The Hindu in the north repeats the mantram i 

Om gAfigE cha yainun^ diaiva 

narni^dt:, 5inc!hu fcmvcrl jflJcL* &mlii ^annidtum kuni." 


fcliiJI! O ft Gonj^eii, Jamim. OoiioirAri. Siffmtv«ci, 
K Sinilkija anJ iCufTcn# tome 
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when performing ceremoniat uhlutians; the Bud* 
dhist in Ceylon uses the same prayer on a simitar 
CN:c<i5ioJi. Or take the epics, the foundation of 
Indian education and ctiJture; or a poem like the 
Megha Duta, the best known and most read work 
of Kalidasa. Are not these expressive of love for 
and knowledge of the jMotberland? The ‘holy land' 
of t he Indian.is not a far-off Palestine but the Indian 
land Itself. 

Tlte whole of Indian culture is so pervaded 
with this idea of India as THE LAND, that it has 
never been necessaiy to insist upon it overmuch, 
for no one could have supposed it otherw'tse. 

“ Even' province wHthin the vast boundaries fuJHls 
some nccessarj- part in the completion of a nation¬ 
ality. No one place repeats the specialised functions 
of another.*' Take, for example, Ceylon (whose 
people are now* the most denationalise of any in 
India); can we think of India as complete without 
Ceylon ? Ceylon is unique as the home of Pali 
litersiture and Southern Buddhism, and in its pos-* 
session of a continuous cftronicle invaluable as a 
check upon some t)f the more uncertain data of 
Indian Chronologj*. Sinhalese art, Sinhalese reii* 
giun, and the structure of Sinhalese society, bring 
most \Hvidly before us certain aspects of early Hiudu 
culture, which it would he hard to find so perfectly 
reHected In any other part of modem India. The 
noblest of Indian epics, the lovc-storj" of Rama and 
Sita, unites Ceylon and India in die mind of e^'Cry 
Indian, nor is this more so in the south dran in the 
nortiu In Uter rimes, the histones of northern 
India and Ceylon were linked in Vijaya's emigration, 
then liy Asoka's missions (contemporaneous with 
earliest ripples of the wave of Hindu influence 
which passed beyond the Himalayas to Impress its 
ideals on the Alongolian east); and later still a 
Sinlialese princess became a Rdjput bride, to earn 
the perpetual love of her adopted! people by her .* 
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Her>‘ death, the death vvhich evei^ Rajf»ut woman 
would have preferred above dishonour. To this 
day tier name is remembered by the }>eopfes of 
northern India, as that of one who was the dower 
and crown of beauty and heroism. And just in such 
wise arc aD the different parts of India bound 
together hy a commorv historical tradition and ties 
of spiritual [cinshtp; none can be spared, nor can 
any live independent of the others. 

The divet^e peoples of India are like the iiarts 
of some magic puzzle, seemingly impossible to ht 
together, but falling easily into place w^hen once the 
key is knovvn; and the key is that realiaation of the 
fact that the parts do fit together, which we call 
national self-consciousness. I am often reminded 
of the Cairene girl's lute, in the tale of Miriam and 
Ali Nur-al'Din. It was kept in a “green satin hag 
with slings of gold.” She took the hag, “and 
opening it, shook it, whereupon there fell thereout 
two-and-thirtv pieces of wood, w'hich she fitted one 
into other, male into female, and female into male, 
till they became a polished lute of Indian workman¬ 
ship. Then she uncovered her wrists and laying 
the lute in her lap, bent over it with the bending of 
mother over babe, and swept the strings with her 
linger-tips ; whereupon it moaned and resotmded 
and after its olden home yearned; and it remem’ 
bered the waters that gave it drink and the earth 
whence it sprang and wherein it grew and it 
minded the carpenters who cut it and the polishers 
who polished it and the merchants wh<i made it 
their merchandise and the ships that shipped it; 
and it cried and called aloud and moaned and 
groaned; and it was as if she asked it of all these 
things and it answered her with the tongue of the 
case." Just such an instrument is India, comprised 
of many parts seemingly irreconcileable, but in 
reality each one cunningly designed towards a 
common end ; so, too, when these parts are set 
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together anti attuned. «’iJi India tell of the earth 
from which she sprang, the waters tliat gave her 
drink, and the Shapers that have shaped her being; 
nor will she be then the idle singer of an empty 
day, but the giver of hope to all, when hojxr will 
most avail, and itio«tc be needed 

1 have spoken so far only of Hindus and Himlu 
culture; and if so it is because Hindus form the 
main part of the population of India, and Hindu 
culttire the main part of Indian culture: but the 
quotation just made from Arabian literature leads 
on to the consideration of the great part which 
Muhamitiadans, and Persr-Arabian culture liave 
played in the histone u^'olution of India, as wc 
knosv it to-day. It would hardly be possible to 
think of an India in which no Great Mughal had 
ruled, no Taj been built, or to which Persian art 
and literature were wholly foreign. Few great 
Indian rulers have displayed the genius for states- 
CTtanship which .Akbar bad, a greater religious 
toleration than he. On the very' morj'ow of con¬ 
quest he was able to dispose of what is nou' called 
the MinJu-Muhammadan difficulty very much more 
successfully than it ts now met in Bengal; for he 
knew that there could be no real diversity of 
interest between Hindu and Muhammedan.'und 
treated them with an impartiality which we suspect 
to be greater than that experienced in Bengal 
to-diiy. It was not his interest to divide and rule. 
Like most Eastern rulers (who can never be 
foreigners in the same way that a Western ruler 
necessarily must be) he identiHed himself w'ith his 
kingdom, and had no interests that dashed w'ith its 
interests. Tliis has, until modern times, been 
always a characteristic of an invader's or usur¬ 
per's rule in India, that the ruler has not attempted 
to remain in his own distant country and rule the 
conquered country from afar, farming it like an 
absentee landlord, but has identified himself with 
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it. The benclicent; rule of Elala, a Tami! usurper 
in CeyloQ two centuries before Christ, was so 
notorious that deep respect was paid to the site of 
his tomb more than 2.000 years later; and to men- 
tion a more modern case, the 18th centuiy Tamil 
(Hindu) ruler, Kirti Sri and his two brothers, so 
identified themselves with the Sinhalese (Buddhist) 
people as to have deserved the chronicler s rcinark 
that thev were “one with the religion and the 
people,”' To show that such a situation is still 
possible, it will suffice to cite tlie States of 
Hvderabad, Baroda and Gwalior. 

Even suppose the differences that sfcparate the 
IndUin communities to lie hvice as great as they 
are said to Ije, they are nothing compared with the 
difference between the Indian and the European. 
Western rule is inevitably alien rule, in a far deeper 
sense than the rule of Hindus by .Muhammailans or 
the reverse could he. And what does alien rule 
mean? “The government of a people by itself,” 
says John Stuart Milt, “has a meaning and a 
reality, but such a thing as the government of one 
people by another does not and cannot exist. One 
people may keep another as a vvarren or preserve 
for its own use, a place to make money in, a human 
farui to he ivorkcd for the profit of its own inhabi¬ 
tants “ No cant of the ‘'white man's burden'* 
alters the stern logic of these facts; to us it 
appears that the domiiuition of the East by the 
West is a menace to tlie evolution of the nobJest 
ideal of humanity; the " white man's burden" 
translated into the language of Asiatic thought 
becomes “ the white pci-iJand this is not because 
we despise the achievements of Western civiti- 
sation, or fail to appreciate the merits of Europeans 
as such, but because we think that a whole world 
of Europeans would be a poor place, guite as poor 
as a whole world of Indians or Chinamen. Wc feci 
it then our duty to realise our unity and national 
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self-consctQusnesi) in concrete form, as much for 
the advantage of others as of ourselves; and this 
without any feeling of bitterness or exclusiveness 
towards other races, though perhaps for a time 
such feelings may be inevitable. And to show 
what spirit moves us ^vc have such a statement of 
belief in the unity of the Indian people^as the credo 
of Shiv Narayen; and the beautiful national song, 
called ' Bantle JVUtai-ani' (' Hat) 1 Motherland ') 
which express^ the aims and the power of the 
awakened Indian nation, as the Marseillatse cm* 
bi^ied the ideal of awakened France, or as those 
of Ireland are expressed in the songs of Ethna 
Carberry. 

Their words are not tlie hysterica] utterance 
of a people uncertain of their unity or doubtful of 
their future. They express the Indian recognition 
of the Motherland, their quiet but profound assur¬ 
ance of her greatness and beauty, and their 
consciousness of the high calling which is hers. 
Th^‘ voice the hope of an INDIAN NATION^* 
which shall not be disappointed. 


CHAPTER lil. 

Mata Bharata« 

T HEEtE was once a talJ, fair woman,'—not indeed 
younfi, no one eould have thought that—but 
f^rene to the utter most and poi^aeasedof j*reat 
patience and gmee. In years past she had been 
famed for wisdom, ant! the wise men of the world 
hatl sat at her feet and carried away her teachings 
to the ends of the earth. But now she was older, 
and a tittle weary^ and the light in her eyes served 
only as a star for the Few who stiti beheld reality 
behind appearance. Sbe was, moreover, wealthy, 
and many had sought her hand, and of these, one 
whom she loved least had possessed her body for 
many years; and now there came another and 
stranger wooer with promises of freedom and 
peace, and protection for her children; and she 
believed in him, and laid her hand in his. 

For a time it was well, her new lord was con¬ 
tented with the wealth of her treasure houses and 
gave her the peace of neglecL But ere long he 
took more interest in bis cold bride and her children, 
and said to himself, “ This woman has strange 
ways unlike my own and those of my people, and 
her thoughts are not my thoughts; but she shall 
be trained and educated, that she may know what 
I know, and that the world may say that J have 
moulded her mind into the paths of progress.*’ 
For be knew not of her ancient wisdom, and she 
seemed to him slow of mind, and tacking in that 
practical ability on w-hich he prided himself. 
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And while these thoughts were passing in his 
muntl, some of her chtldren were roused against 
him, by reason of his robbing them of power and 
interfering with the rights and Jaws that regulated 
their relations to each other; for they feared that 
weir ^cient heritage would pass away for ever. 
But still tJie mother dreamed of peace and I’est and 
would not hear the children’s crj'. but helped to 
SuMue their waywardness; and ere long ail was 
quiet again. But the wayward children loved not 
their new fatlier and could not understand their 
mother* And their new lather tui-ned to other wavs 
and sent Uie children to schools where thev were 
taught his language and his thoughts, an'd how 
great his people were, and self-sacrificing; and 
from what unrest and wretchedness he Jiad saved 
Uieir mother, and with no thought of gain or 
profit; and they were taught, too, to forget their 
ancient glorv- and from the height of the new 
learning to despise their ancient manners. 

Bat now another thing happened; the mother 
tmre a child to the foreign lord, and he was pleased 
thereat, and deemed that she (for it was a girlj 
should be a woman after his own heart, even as 
the daughters of his own people, and sfie shouid 
lit fair and weaJthy, and a bride for a son of his 
people. But when this child was bom, the mother 
was roused from her dream, and lived only for the 
girl, and she gi’ew up to reniiod the mother of her 
own youth, and favoured the foreign loid little- 
yet she had somewhat of his energy and turn for 
practical affairs. The mother talked long and 
deeply witJi her, and the foreign lord did not take 
It aught amiss, for he deemed that all must go even 
as he, such a great man, would have it go. And 
he got teachei's, and she was taught the wisdom 
and manners of his people. But in secret the 
mother taught her the ancient wisdom, and her 
heart was turned away from her father and his 
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people and his leaching. And the mother was 
content; and novv she was white'haired and w'cak 
with age, and a time came w’hen she passed hence. 
For her woi’k was done. And the foi'eign lord him* 
grew a little w'eary, for there xverc troubles 
in his own land, and some had said that he was a 
tyrant in a foreign land ; and therebv his heart was 
pained, for hud not he spent Ids life for others, 
and surely the tabourCT was worthy of his hire? 
But the girl grow strong, and would brook little 
of her father's tyranny, and she was a mother to 
the children of the children who came before her. 
and she was called the Mother by nil; and perhaps 
she and her mother were after all the same. One 
day there arose murmudngs amongst the children 
as of old. and they' said that they needed no foreign 
lord to take their revenues and'school Uieir minds. 
Still they were subdued with a high hand and 
some were cast in prison, or worse, for the father 
was a patriareh of the old type and deemed it amiss 
that he had not the pow'er of life and death over 
all hift subject people. But finw they would not 
brook his tyranny—for he himself unwittingly 
had taught them that the king'days were over, and 
made them dream of freedom. 

All these trials were upon him, and he grew- old 
and weary; and the young mother (she would be 
mother of all she said, but wedded unto none) 
helped alt the children and taught them to love 
and help each other and to call her ntother; and 
she left the foreign lord and went to live in a place 
apart, where the children came to her for counsel. 
And when the foreign lord would have stopped it, 
she was not there, but elsewhere; and it seemed 
that she was neither here nor there, but every* 
where, ' 

* *.*■*• 

And this tale is yet twifiniehed; but the ending is 
not far away, and may be foreseen. 
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CHAPTER IV* 


The Aims and Methods of Indian Art. 

T H E extant remains a! Indian art cover a penod 
of more than two thousand years. During 
this time many schools of thought have 
flourished and decayed, invaders of many races 
have puur^ into India and contributed to the 
inflmCe variety of her intellectual resources; count¬ 
less dynasties have ruled and passed a\T,'ay ; and so 
we do not wonder that many varieties of artistic 
expression remain to record for us. in a language of 
their own. something of the ideas and the ideals of 
many peoples, their hopes and fears, their faith and 
their desire But just as through all i ndian schools 
of thought there runs like a golden thread the 
fundamental ^ idealism of the Upaniahads, the 
Vedante, so in all Indian art thei^ is a unity that 
underlies all its bewildering variety. This unifying 
principle is here also Idealism, and this must of 
necessity have been so, for the synthesis of Indian 
thought is one, not many. 

What, after all, is the secret of Indian great*\ 
ness? Not a dogma or a booh; but the great open 
secret that all knowledge and all truth are absolute* 
and infinite, waiting not to be created, but to be 
found; the secret of the tnflnite superiority of 
intuition, the method of direct perception, over the 
intellect, regarded as a mere organ of discrimina* \ 
t!on. There is about us a storehouse of the 
As-Yet-Unknown, infinite and inexhaustible; but to 
this wisdomf tbe way of access is not tbrough 

inteElectu^l activity. The intuition that reaches to - 
c 
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it, ^vc ca >l Imagination and Genius. It came to Sir 
Isaac Newton when he saw the apple fall, and there 
flashed across his brain the Law of Gravity, It came 
to the Buddha as he sat through the silent 
night in meditation, and hour by hour all things 
became apparent to him; he Imew the exact cir¬ 
cumstances of all beings that have ever been In the 
endless and infinite worlds; at the twentieth hour 
he received the divine insight by which he saw alt 
things within the space of the infinite sakvaJas os 
clearly as if they were close at hand; then came 
still deeper insight, and he perceived the cause of 
sorrow and the path of knowledge,' He reached at 
last the exhaustless source of truth/ The same is 
true of all ' revelation'; the Veda {sr«/»). the etern^d 
Logos, 'breathed forth by Brahnm,' in w'hom it 
survives the destruction and creation of the Universe, 
is ‘seen/ or ‘heard/ not made, by its human 
authors. , . , The reality of such perception is 
witnessed to by every man within himself upon rare 
occasions and on an infinitely smaller scale. It is 
the inspiration of the poet. It is at once the vision 
of the artist, aod the imagination of the natural 
phitos^ipher. 

There is a close analogy between the aims of 
ail andof science. Descriptive science is, oF course, 
concerned, only with the record of appearances: 
but art and theoretical science have much in com¬ 
mon. The imagination is required for both; both 
illustrate that natural tendency to seek the one in 
tlie m an y, to formulate natural laws, which is ex¬ 
pressed in the saying that the liuman mind functions 
naturally towards unity. 'The aim of the trained 
scientific or artistic imagination is t<i conceive 
(cottcipto, lay hold of) invent {invmto, to light upon) 
or imagine (visualise) some unifying truth previously 
unsuspected or forgotten. The theory of evolution 
or Ilf electrons or atoms; the rapid discovery (un- 
v^ling) by a mathcniaiical genius of the answer to 
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an abstruse calculation; the conception that Bashes 
into the artist's mind, all these represent some 
true vision of the Idea underlying phenomenal 
experience, some message from the 'exhaustless 
source of truth/ Ideal art is thus rather a spiritual 
discoverj'. than a creation. It differs from science 
m Its concern pnmarily with subjective things, 
^ings as they are for us, rather than in themselves. 
Empirical science is a record of ‘facts*; art is the 
controlled and rhythmic expression of emotion. 
But both art and ^ience have the common aim of 
unity; of formulating natural lav>*s. 

The real aim, both of art and of science, is to 
reach the type, the Platonic Idea. Art seeks thij 
end deductively and sj-nthetically, empirical science 
only inductively, and analytically. 

Genius may be metaphorically described as a 
thinning of the veil. ^ or a permeability of the 
diaphi’iigm, which, as it were, separates the con* 
scioua from the superconscious self. It is charac¬ 
teristic of genius that ideas, inspiration, appear to 
am\'e altogether from outside the ordinary yVjgraf) 
consciousness. They originate in fact In a region 
external to the mere intellect {tnartas}, being 
apprehended by the reason {bu^4^t) acting as a 
sixth sense organ (intuition). As unity is the 
characteristic of buddhic consciousness, so it is 
characteristic of ideas thus apprehended, that they 
are ‘seen’ or 'heai-d* as a whole, and have as ft 
were to be suhsequenttv disentangled in space and 
time. 

A great poem or picture or musical composition 
IS thus first apprehended as a unity; by concentra- 
rion, the details of this presentation may be 
developed, like the image on a photographic plate. 
The most effective genius is one in whom this 
process of development is most perfectly accom- 
pltshcd, who sees and hears, and is able to retain 
the presentation most completely. 
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The ,^rtist has. indeed, a aenue almost of terror 
lest the vision should be lost before he is able to 
impress it upon his empirical consciousness, k is 
owing to the same cause that we feci the sense of 
irreparable loss which is associated with the des^ 
truction of a work oF real art; for by such 
destruction something has been taken out of the 
circle of our ordUnarji consciousness, which perhaps 
can never be restoi*'^ to tL 

It is said of a certain famous craftsman thati 
when designing, he seemed not to be makings 
but merely to be outlining a pattern that he already 
saw upon the paper before him.- The true artist 
does not 'compose’ (put-together) his picture, but 
‘ sees' it; his desire is to represent his sision m 
the material terms of line and colour. To the great 
painter such pictures come continually, often too 
rapidly and too confusedly to be caught and dis* 
entangled. Could he but control his mental vision, 
debne and hold itl It is here that the relation 
between the methods of the Indian worshipper and 
the Indian artist becomes significant, 

" Fickle is the mind, trovvard. Forceful, and 
stiff; I deem it as hard to check as is tJie winil/' 
Yet by “ constant labour and passion less ness it 
may be held," and this conceiitradon of mental 
vision has been from long ago the very method 
of Indiun religion, and the control of thought its 
ideal of worship. It is thus that the Hindu wor¬ 
ships dally his Ishta Devata, the special aspect 
of divinity that is to him all and moi^ than the Patron 
Saint is to the Catholic. Simple men may worship 
such an one as Ganesa, ‘ easy to i-each, not far away ; 
some can make the greater effort needed to reach 
even N ataraja; and only for those whose heart is set 
upon the Unconditioned, is a mental image useless 
as a centre of thought. These last are few; and 
for those that adore an Islita Devata, or conditioned 
and special aspect of God, worship of Him consists 
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first in the recitation of the brief nincmonic 
«»<in/rcfiK detailing His attributes, and then in silent 
concentration of thought upon the corresponding 
mental imuge. These mental intages arc of the 
same nature as those the artist sees, and Utc pro¬ 
cess of visualisation is the same. 

Here, for example, is a vcirse from one of the 
imager's technical boohs (the Rupdvaliya) t 

“These arc the inarEis of Siva, a glorious 
visage, three eyes, a boiv and an arrow, a serpent 
garland, ear-flowers, a rosary, four hands, a 
a noose, a deer, hands betokening mildness and 
beneHcence, a garment of tiger skin. His vdtmn a 
bull of the hue of the chank.”* 

It may be compared with the Dhyana man* 
trams used in the daily meditation of a Hindu upon 
the Gdyatri visualised as a Goddess: 

“ In the evening Sarasvati should be meditated 
upon as the essence of the Santa Veda, fair of face, 
having two arms, bolding a IrinUla and a drum, old, 
and as HudranJ, the but! her vdhan,^* 

Almost the whole philosophy of Indian art is 
contained in the verse of Sukrac^rya's HnkraniU- 
Sara which enjoins this method of visualisation 
upon the imager : 

" tlie builder establish images in temples 
by nicJttation on the deities who are the objects of 
his^ devotion; for the successful achievement of 
(this) dkydna yoga (yoga of contemplation) the 
elements and characteristics of the image are 
descHbed in hv^oks to be dwelt upon in detail. In 
no other way, not even by direct and immediate 
vision of an actual object, is it possible to be so 
absorbed in contemplation, as thus in the malting 
of images.” 

It cannot be too clearly understood that the 
mere representation of nature is never the aim of 
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Indian art. Probably no truly Indian sculpture lias 
been wrought direct from a li^’lng model, or any 
neliftious painting copied from the life. Possibly no 
Hindu artist of the old schools ever drew from nature 
at all. His store of memory pictures, his power of 
visualisaiion and his imagination were for hia 
purpose finer means; for he desired to suggest the 
ldea_ behind sensuous appearance, not to give the 
detail of the seeming i^ity, that wssi in truth but 
mayd, illusion. For in spite of the pantheistic 
accommodation of infinite truth to the capacity of 
finite minds, whereby God is conceived as entering 
into all things, Nature rentes to the Hindu a veil, 
not a revelation j and art iifto be something more 
than a mere tmitation of this maya, it is to manifest 
what lies behind. To mistake the mdyH for reality 
ivcre en'or indeed: 

" Men of no understanding think of Me. the 
uiimanifest as having manifestation, knowing noit 
My higher being to be changeless, supreme, 

“ Veiled by the Magic of My Rule (Ycga^Aldya), 

I am not revealed to all the world; this world is 
bewildered, and perceives Me not as birthless and 
unchanging'* (B/tagavtrd Giia, VU„ 24. 25), 

Of course, an cjcception to tJiese principles in 
Indian art may be pointed to in the I ndo-Persian 
school of portrait miniature; aoJ this work does 
show that Jt was no lack of power that in most 
other cases kepi the Indian artist from realistic 
representation. But iiere the deliberate aim is 
portraiture, not the representation of Divinity or 
Superman. And even in the portraits there are 
many ideal qualities apparent. In purely Hindu 
and religious art, however, even portraits* arc felt 
to be lesser art than the purely ideal and abstract 
representations; and such realism as we find, for 
example, in the Ajanta paintings, is due to the 
keenness of the artist’s memory of familiar things, 
not to absorption in the imitation of appearances. 
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For realism that thus represents keenness of 
memory picture, strength of imagmation, there is 
room in all art; duly restrained, it is so much added 
power. But realism which is of the nature of 
imitation of an object actuaUy seen at the time of 
painting is quite antipathetic to imagination, and 
fintls no place in the ideal of Indian art. 

Much of the criticism applied to worlis of art 
in modem times is based upon the idea of * truth to 
^ture.* The first thing for which many people look 
in a work of art, is for something to recognise , 
and if the representation is of something they have 
not seen, or symbolizes some unfaniiJtar abstract 
idea, it is, for them, thereby selfi-condemncd a» 
untrue to nature. 

What, after alt, is reality and what is truth ? 
The Indian tliinker answers that nature, the pheno¬ 
menal \vorld that is, in known to him only through 
sensation, and that he has no warrant for supposing 
that sensations convey' to him any adequate concep¬ 
tion of the intrinsic reality of things in themselves: 
nay. he denies that they have any such reality apart 
from himself. At most, natural forms are but 
incarnations of ideas, and each is but an incomplete 
expression. 

It has never been supposed by Oriental artists 
that the object of art is the reproduction of the 
external forms of nature. Such a conception, in 
modern Europe, is the natural product of a life 
divorced From beauty. Pictorial imitations of 
nature are the substitute in which men seek for 
compensation for the unloveliness of an artificial 
life. Wear© nou’here able to observe that realistic 
art is or has anywiiere been the ideal of men whose 
lives have been lived—as in Egypt, India, Persia or 
Medinsval Eu^pe—'in the real intimacy of nature 
herself. The imitation of nature, indeed, has been 
seen by all true artists and philosophers to be 
both impossible and unnecessary. " For why," as 
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Dcusscti **f;hou]d the artist tdsh to imitate 

Iaboriou«t 3 ' and inadequately what nature ofFtrst 
eveiy'where in unattainabte profusion ? " via.^ 
individual, and in so far, timited, manifestations 
of ideas ? 

Ill the reafin of nature we see the thousand' 
fold repeated rejections of Ideas, in these individual 
manifestations. It ts for the artist, by y*^a, that 
is, by self-identiHcation w'ith the soul of such refiec- 
tions, fully to understand them and explain tbeir 
inner sijjnificance. " Guided by an insight into the 
nature of things tvhich fathoms deeper than all 
abstract knowledge, he is able to undei'stand the 
‘ half utterad words of nature,’ to infer from what 
she forms that which she intends to forto, to 
anticipate from the direction she takes the end she 
is unable to reach.'* But it is further possible, hy 
imagination, the First and essential quality of genius, 
to apprehend Ideas which, though subsisting in the 
cosmic consciousness, have not yet assumed, and 
may never assume, a physically visible form. Such 
are the forms of gods or nature spirits, and flowers 
or animals or scenes in ‘other worlds*; personiflea'^ 
tiofls of abstract qualities and natural forces, and by 
no means least, the imagined forms of legendary 
heroes, in which the race-idea finds its most 
complete expression. This race expression is most 
perfect when, ns is so often the case, hero and god 
are one. 

It is for the artist to portray the ideal world of 
true reality, the world of imagination, and not the 
phenomenal world perceived by the senses. 

How strangely this art philosophy contrasts 
with that characteristic of the modern West, so 
clearly set forth in Browning's poem: 

“Bm why nni do as well as «y,.,, .paint ihe?c 

Just as tlwj are, caraliss what coaits n| ft? 

God's works—paint nay one. ... 

.... Have you nuticod. now, 
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Yon cuDjoh's langpiiig face? A bitofohoJk, 

And tnist mt but you should tJwugtil lluw much mure 
If [ dn&w Uigh<!r things witii the same truth! 

“Oiat were to tJike the I'lior's pulpic-p^ncc. 

Intei-pret God to nil of ytnj 

For such realists, ttiis last is not the function 
of art; but to us it seems that the very essential 
function of art is to 'interpret GoJ to nil of you!‘ 

Burne-Jones almost alone amongst artists of 
the modern West seems to have understood art as 
we in India understand it. To a critic who named 
as a drasvback in the worh of a certain aitist, that 
his pictures looked as if he bad done them only out 
of hLs head, Bume-Junes replied, “ The place where 
1 think pictures ought to come from." 

Of impressionism as understood in the West, 
and the claim that breadth is gained by lack of 
itnish, Burne-Jones spoke as an Eastern artist 
might have done. Breadth could he got “ iw 
beautiful Hnish and bright, clear colour welt-matched, 
rather than by muzzy. They (the Impressionists) 
do malic atmosphere, but they don't make anything 
else: they don’t make beaut)% they don't make 
design, they don't make idea, they don't make any¬ 
thing but atmosphere—and I don’t think that's 
enough—1 don't think it's very much." Of realism 
he spoke thus; Realism ? Direct transenpt from 
Nature? t suppose by the time the ‘photographic 
artist' can give us all the colours as correctly as the 
shapes, people will begin to find out that the realism 
they talk aiwut isn’t art at all, hut science ; Interest¬ 
ing, no doubt, as a scientific achievement, but 
nothing more.. --Transcripts from Nature, what do 
1 tvant with transcripts ? I prefer her own signature; 

I don’t want forgeries lln^rc or less skilful.,...It is 
the message, tlie ' burden' of a picture that makeg 
its real value." 

At another time he said, “ You see, it is these 
things of the soul that are reaJ,.. the only real things 
in the universe." 
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Of the religiousness of the art he soiil: 

"That was an awful thought of RusUin's, that 
artists paint God for the world. There’s a lump of 
greasy pigment at the end of Michael Angelo's 
hog-bristle brushtand by thetime it has been laid on 
the stucco, there is something there that all men 
with eyes recognise as divine. Think of what it 
means- It is the power of bringing God into the 
world“making God manifest.” 

'* The object of art must be eithor to please or 
to exalt; I can't sec any other reason for it at alL 
One is a pretty reason, the other a noble one," 

Of 'eKpression' in imaginative pictures he said; 

" Of course iny faces have no esepression in the 
sense in ^vhich people use the word. How should 
they have any ? They are not portraits of people in 
paroxysms — paroxysms of terror, hatred, benevo* 
ience, desire, avarice, veneration and all the 
* passions' and ' emotion' that Le Brun and that 
kind of person timl so raagitifiqttt in Raphael's later 
work-......The only expression allowable in great 

portraiture is the expression of clxaracter and 
moral quality, not of anythingtemporaiw, fleeting, 
accidental. Apart from poitraiture you don't want 
even so much, or very seldom: in fact you want 
only types, symbols, suggestions. The moment 
you give what people call expression, you de.stroy 
the typical characters of heads and degrade them 
into portraits which stand for nothing.” * 

Common criticisms of Indian art are based on 
supposed or real limitations of technical attainment 
in I’epresentatJoQ, especially of the figure. Tn part, 
it may be answered that so little is known in tbc 
West of the real achievement of Indian art, tliat 
this idea may be allowed to die a natural death in 
the course of time; and in part, that technii^l 
attainment is only a means, not an end. There i.s 
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an order of importance in the things art means to 
y5.„.is it not somethinf; thus, first, What has the 
artist to say? and s>econd only, Is his drawing 
scieittiHptlly accurate ? Bad drawing is certainly 
not in itself desirable, nor good drawing a mis¬ 
fortune ; but, strange as it may seem, it has always 
happened in the history of art, that by the time 
perfection of technique has been attained, inspiration 
has declined. It was so in Greece, and in Europe 
after the Renaissance. It almost seems as if con¬ 
centration upon technique hindered the free working 
of the imagination a little: if so, however much we 
desire both, do not let us make any mistake as to 
which is first. 

Also, accuracy is not always even desirable. It 
has been shown by photography that the galloping 
horse haiJ never been accurately drawn in art; let 
us hope it never will lie. For art has to make 
use of abstractions and memory pictures, not of 
photographs; it is a synthesis, not an analysis. 
And so the whole question of accuracy is relative; 
and the last word was said by Leona^o da Vinci: 
“That drawing is best which by its action best 
ex])r^»es tlie passion that animates the figure.'' 
This is the true impressionism of the East, based on 
the idea tlmt the whole aim of art is the expreaston 
of rasa, *.r., passion, in the sense of the above 
quotation.* Beside this true standatxl of art criti¬ 
cism. questions of archaeological or anatomical 
accuracy sink into relative insignificance 

It will be seen that impressionism, as now 
undcrsti^od in the West, is of a quite different 
character. 

Indian art is essentially reiigious. The con¬ 
scious aim of Indian art is the intimation of Divinity. 
But the Infinite and Unconditioned cannot be 
expressed in finite terms: and art, unable to portray 
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Divinity unconditiQit^ti, and unwiUifig to be liinited 
by the timitation of tiomanity, is in (ndia dedicated 
to the rcpiK^entation of Gods, who to finite man 
represent comprehensible aspects of an infinite 
whole. 

Sankarfleirya prayed thus: “ O Loitl^ pardon 
my three sins^ I have in contemplation clothed in 
form Thyself that hast no form : E have in praise 
described Thee who dost transcend all qualities ; 
and in visiting shrines 1 have ignored Thine omni' 
presence.'" So. too, the Tamil poetess Auwai 
was once rebuked by a priest for irreverence, in 
stretching out her limbs towards nn image of God i 
“You say well. Sir/’ she answered, “yet if you will 
point out to me a direction where God is nott I will 
there stretch out niy limbs.” But auch conceptions, 
though we know them at heart to be true and 
absolute, involve a denial of all exoteric truth; they 
are not enough, or rather they are too much, for 
ordinary men to live by: 

“ Exceeding great is the toil of these whose 
mind is attached to the Unshown ; for the Unshown 
Way is painfully won by them that xvear the body. 

'* But as for them who, having cast alt works 
on Ale and given themselves over to Me, worts-hip 
Mu in meditation, with whole hearted yoga. 

“ These speedily 1 lift up from the sea of death 
and life, O Pi^tha, their minds being set on Ale” 
{Biuigavad CUU, XIL, 5*7) . 

And so it (S, that “any Indian man or w'omnn 
will worship at the feet of some inspired wayfarer 
w'ho tells them that there can be no image of God, 
that the world itself is a limitation, and go straight* 
wny, as the natural consequence, to pour water ori 
the head of the Siva-lingam.”* Indian religion has 
accepted art, as it has nccepted life in its entirety, 
with open eyes- India, with all her passion for 
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renunciation, has never suifercil Erom tliat terrible 
blight of the irnagiaation which confuses the ideaJs 
of the ascetic and of the citizen The citizen is 
indeed to be restrained; but the very essence of his 
method is that he should learn restraint or temper¬ 
ance by lifct not by the rejection of life. For him, 
the rejection of life, called Puritanism, would be 
jVt-temperance. 

What then of the true ascetic,* with his ideal of 
renunciation ? It has been thought by many Hindus 
and Buddhists, as it has by many Christians, that 
rapid spiritual progress is compatible only with an 
ascetic hfe. The goal before us all Is salvation from 
the limitation of individuality, and realisation of 
unity with Unconditioned Absolute Being. Before 
such a goal can be attained even the highest intel-^ 
iectual and emotional attachments must be put 
away; art, like all else in time and space, must be 
transcended. Great art suggests ideal forms in 
terms of the appearances of the phenomenal world; 
but what is art to one that toils upon the Unshown 
Way, seeking to transcend all limitations of the 
human Intellect, to reach a plane of being uncondi¬ 
tioned even by (deal form? For such an one, the 
most refined and intellectual delights are but flowery 
mcadow's where men may linger and delay, white 
the strait path to utter truth waits vaiolj' for the 
traveller's Feet. This thought explains the belief 
that absolute emancipation is hardly won by any 
but human beings yet incarnate; it is harder for the 
Gods to attain such release, for their pure nnd 
exalted bliss and knowledge are attachments even 
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stronfrer' th^n these of earth. And so we find such 
an instruction as this ■ 

" Form, sound, taste, smell, touch, these intoid* 
cate beings ; cut off the yearning which is inherent 
in them. *'— (Dhajnmika SiiWtf). 

The extreme expre?tsioJis of this thought seem 
to us more terrible than even the 'coldness of 
Christian men to external beauty*; we feel this, for 
instance, in reading the story of the Buddhist 
monk, Chitta Gutta, who dwelt in a certain cave for 
sixtj’ years without ever raising his eyes above the 
ground so far as to observe the beautifully painted 
roof; nor was he ever aware of the yearly ffnwering 
of a great mi-tree before his cave, except througli 
seeing the pollen fallen upon the ground. But 
Indian thought has never dreamed of imposing such 
ideals upon the dtixen, whose dJutmia lies, not in 
the renunciation of action, but in right action with¬ 
out attachment to its fruits;^ and for such, u'ho 
must ever form the great majority of the people, 
art is both an aid to, and a means of spiritual pro- 
gres.'!. This same-slghledness explains to us the 
seeming paradox, that Hinduism and Buddhism, 
>vith their ideals of renunciation, have like Mediaeval 
Christianity been at once the inspiration and the 
stronghold of art. 

Symbolism must be briefly spoken of. Most 
fatniliar, but often more exclusively of reUgious than 
of artistic significance, is the use of concrete 
attributes and symbols, such aa the serpent garland, 
the /rianfci, and the tiger skin of the verses quoted. 
More subtle is the symbolism of posture of body or 
position of the hands: the body in activity or in 
repose, the hands beseeching, granting, destroying, 
or in some posture of uttermost abstraction. These 
symbolisms compose an expressive art speech so 
easily understood by those famitiar with it, that the 
religious end may be attained even where the 
artistic value of an image may be small. In greater 
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\vork they i^erve both to define and to explain; the 
mysticism of Orietitai art is always expressed In 
definite forms. 

India is wont to suggest the eternal and ioex- 
presstble infinities in terms of sensuous beauty. 
The love of man for woman or for nature are one 
with his los'o for^ God, Nothing is common or 
unclean. All life is a sacrament, no part of it more 
so than another, and there is no part of it that may 
not symbolixe eternal and infinite things, in this 
great same-sightediiess the opportunity for art ts 
great. But in this religious art it must not be 
forgotten that life is not to be repi-esented for its 
oTivn sake, hut for the sake of the Divine expressed 
in and through it. It is laid down;'— 

‘‘It is always commendable for the artist to 
draw the images of gods. To make human figure.^ 
is wrong, or even unholy. Even a misshapen image 
tif Cod is always better than an image of man. 
however beautiful {Sukracat^’a). The doctrine 
here so sternly stated, means, in other words, that 
imitation and portraiture are lesser aims than the 
representation of ideal and symbolic forms: the aim 
of the highest art must always be the intiniation of 
the Divinity behind all form, rather than the imita¬ 
tion of the form itself- One may, for instance, 
depict the sport of iCrishna iVith the Gopis, hut it 
must be in a spirit of religious idealism, not for the 
mere sake of the sensuous imagery itself. 

By many students, the sex symbolism of some 
fndian religious art is misconceived; but to those 
who comprehend the true spirit of Indian thought, 
this symbolism drawn from the deepest emotional 
experiences is proof of the power and truth alike 
of the religion and the ai-t. India draws no distinc-. 
tions between sacred and profane love. All love is 
a divine mystery ; it is the recognition of Unity. 
Indeed the whole distinction of sacred and profane 
is for India meaningless, and so it is that the relation 
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of the soul to God may be conceived to tertne of 
the past^ionate adoration of a woman for her lover. 

Again, the conception of a personal aspect of 
the infinite is not in liidU, any more than in ancient 
limited to that of a male being. Theenergic 
power of a dt^^nity is symbolised in literature 

anti art as a divine woioan. I chtxise, to illustrate 
this tj’pe of symbolisiTt, the strangely lovely Prajfia- 
paramitS {Plate 11) from Java, now in the Rtjks 
Museum at Leiden. This figure of personified 
Transcendent Wisdomis the ^akii of the Tantric 
Buddha, Adibuddha, who here in MahslyAna Bud¬ 
dhism occupies the place of Siva.* She is Nature, 
the concentration of every intellectual and physical 
power of matter, represented in a state of complete 
abstraction and personified as_ Wisdom. By Her 
union with the acting spirit (Adibuddha) are pro- 
duced the Bodhisam’asT and all the phenomenal 
universe. 

There arc thus two main motifs in the sex- 
symbolism of Indian art, that may be represented 
by feminine conceptions, and even by the actual 
embrace of the Divine figures; these are the 
complete surrender of the soul to God|—and the 
reaction between two aspects of a perEfonal Divinity, 
whence is imagined to arise the whole phenomenal 
universe after submergence in the formless (prakiya). 

Few aspects of Indian culture are so often, 
perhaps so wilfully misundersttiod as this sex- 
symbolism in art. Sufficient tribute to the Indian 
attitude is paid by Sir Monier Williams, when in 
referring to the presence of many words of erotic 
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sl^mticance in his Sanshrit Dictjortar>'j he says that 
“in tndiu the reluttonship between the sexes is 
regarded as a sagred mystery, and is never held to 
be suggestive of improper or indecent idieas." As 
much could hardly be said for (Europe. 

The explanation of the posstbiJUy of such 
symboUsm lies, as I have indicated ahove, in the 
acceptance of all life as religious, no part as pi'^vfane. 
In such an iJealisatiim of life itself there lies the 
strength of Hinduism, and in its absence the 
wxaJiness of modern Christianity- The btter is 
puritanical; it has no concern with art or agriculture, 
craft or sex or science. The natural result is that 
these are secularised, and that men concerned with 
these vital sides of life must either preserve their 
life and their religion apart in separate water-tight 
compartments, or let religion go. The Church 
cannot well, complain of the indl^erence of men to 
religion when she herself has cut off from religion, 
and djelimited as 'profane', the physical and mental 
activities and delights of life itself. Passing through 
the great gaHeries of modern art, nothing is more 
impressive than the fact that none of it is religious, 

1 do not merely mean that there are no .Madonnas 
and no crucifixes; but that there is no evidence of 
any union of the artistic with the religious sense, 
Tlie same is true of dancing and tnusic- Such art 
appears therefore, let us not say childish, for 
children are wiser, but empty, because of its Inch of 
a true metaphysic. Of this tlie cries of realism and 
' art for art’s sake' are evidence enough. A too 
c^mfldent appeal to the so-called facts of nature is 
to the Indian mind conclusive evidence of superfi¬ 
ciality of thought. For the artist above all must 
this be true, for the Hrst essential of true art ts not 
imitation, but tinaginauon. 

What is tile ideal of beauty implicit in IndJan 
art? It is a beauty of type, impersonal and aloof. 
It is nut an Ideal of varied individual beauty, but of 
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one formalised and rhythtnic. The canons insist 
again and again upon the ideal as the only true 
bejiut>': 

"Art image whose limhs are made in acccrrd* 
ance with the rules laid down in the ndsiras is 
beautiful. Some, however, deem that ^vhich pleases 
the fancy to be beautiful i but proportions that 
differ from those given in tbe s(isf><w cannot delight 
the cultured*’—iSwArdcwiyat). 

The appeal of formalised ideal beaut}' is For the 
Endian mind always sttt^nger than that of beauty 
associated with the accidental and unessential. 
The beauty of art, whether fictile or literary, is 
more compelling and deeper than that of nature 
herself These pure ideas, thus disentangled from 
the web of circumstance by art, are less realised 
and so more suggestive than fact itself. This is 
the eKplanatioa of the passionate love of nature 
expressed in Indian art and literature, that is yet 
combined almost with indiAerence to the beauty, 
certainly to the ‘ pictuiiesqucaess ’ of nature heri^lf. 

An essential part of the idea! of beauty is 
restraint in representation: 

" The hands and feet should be without veins. 
The (bones of) the wrist and anhlc should not be 
shown ' (Sukraedfya). Invisible ankles and wrists 
are considered beatittful in rtuil life also (see BriJiad 
Samhita, II,, xai., 3, and xxut., ii.), The sinews also 
should not be visible. One of the tio lesser teches 
of the Buddha was this: 'neither veins nor hones 
arc seen.' 

The figure of Avaiokitcsvara(Plate 1IL), a small 
and ejcuuiaite bronae of about the Seventh Century, 
well illustrates this ideal of generalisation and 
abstraction. 

Over-miouteness would be a sacrifice of 
breadth. It is not for the imager to spend his time 
in displaying his knowledge or his skill; for over- 
dahorated detail may destroy rather than heighten 
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the beauty of the work. The feetiog behind this 
desfre for abstract forni^ End the ^upprcsj^ion of 
uflefi^ntial detail is exactly analogous to the feeljnc 
for pure tine and expressive lines in Japanese, and 
some modern European black and white work, 
AM that is not necessaty to express the artistes 
thought is actually a hindrance to its compietc 
expression and repption. But this objection to the 
laborious realisation of parts of a work of art, must 
not be confused with the pernicious doctrine of the 
excellence of unfinished work j it is essential that 
the artist should always do bis beat. Oriental art 
IS essentially clear and defined j its mystery does 
not depend on vagueness. 

Adherence to the proportions laid down in the 
sasiras is even inculcated by imprecations: 

If the measurements be out by even half an 
inch, the result will be toss of wealUi, or death' — 
{Sdripuira}. 

‘*One who knows amiss his craft, after his 
death will fall into hell and suffer 

I rt such phrases we seem to sec the framers of 
the canon, consciously endeavouring to secure the 
permanence of the ti'<iditioii in future generations, 
and amongst ignorant or inferior craftsmen. VVe 
shall see later what has teen the function of tradi¬ 
tion in Indian art It appears here as an extension 
in time of the idea of formal beauty and symbolism. 

It is not necessary' for all art to be beautiful' 
certamly not pretty. If ai*t is ultimatclv to ‘inter¬ 
pret Gnd to all of you,' it must be now teautiful, 
now terrible, but always with that living quality 
which transcends the limited conceptions of beauty 
and ugliness, personal God whom alone art 

can interpret, iif in and through all nature; '‘All 
this L inverse is strung upon Me as gems upon a 
thread." Nature is sometimes soft and smiling, 
sometimes also red in tooth and claw; in her Iwrii 
lift^ ^End foiind^ Credit ton* 
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and deatruction art equally His wnrk. F-Iis [mages 
may therefore be beautiful or terrible* 

In nature there are three ffunas, or qualities, 
Saitva (truth), Raias (passion), and Tam as (gloom), 
These qualities are always pi'esent in nature: their 
relative proportitm determines the character of any 
particular subject ur object. They must, therefore, 
enter into all material and conditioned representa* 
tions, even of Divinity. And so \vc Bnd a classilica* 
tion of images into three, saitvik, rajasik, and 
tamasikt 

" An image of God, seated self-cnntaified, in 
the posture of a with hands turned as if 

granting boon and encouragement to his worship¬ 
pers, surrounded by pi'aying and worshipping Indra 
and other gods, is called a sattvik image* 

*‘An image seated on a vahan, decked with 
various ornaments, with hands hearing W'caporfs, 
as well as granting boon and encouragement, is 
Oil I led a rajasik image. 

" A tamasik image is a terrible armed figure 
Sghttrtg and destroying the demons 

According to Western deAnitions, art is the 
tmitiition of beautiful things,—real or ideal. This 
view is not different from, hut is included in the 
wider Indian conception of art, which may be 
defined as the controUad attd rhythmic expression of 
emotion (fits^z)* The conception of rasa (feding 
devour, burden, passion) is the essential factor in 
Hindu Ideas of aesthetics. The sesthetic faculty is 
called ranjini vritfi, 'colouring faculty', because in 
art all things are conditioned or coloured hy rasa^‘ 
Now the rasas are nine in number: snngdra —' 
Love, with a sea reference, but fundamentatly as a 
spiritual experience; rira—the heroic ; karuna — 

* \t ll flfrt t4A Farm iinij caiotir. btft tSk fcetin^lhAt Ihc arf i;uii*ciau» 
fuddntueatDUy reUtem us. Kopiu^ eny^ur ai>d fkiund mrt iii«r<iy mcjini 
vf exfSrtfisiuu, tht kiaincLiidic beautv q! which i% wy htr fmm K|ire- 
PA^nliDg Ihc of 4 Ft. 
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sympathy, compassion ; adbhuia —wonder; itasya 
—the ridiculous; hitdydiiaka- —fear; bibhatso —dis¬ 
gust; raiidra —the terrible; and lastly shdtita — 
dispnssinn, peace, the summation and antithesis of 
the other eight. Of these srhtgara is called the 
fundamental {ddf} rasa. The first and last, which 
involve the conception of unity, arc permanent, the 
others implying diBTei'entiation, impermanent. The 
first and last correspond nearly to the most ideal 
Western conception of the Beautifulthey 
represent the Absolute; but in Indian aesthetic 
thought, this Absolute or Universal is regarded as 
Rasa. The difference between Ka-stem and 
Western thought is thus less than at first appears; 
it appears in the greater generaJisation of the 
conception Rasa, as compared with that of Beauty, 

We can understand this by a comparison with 
Greek art and drama. Greek art (i. e. classic 
sculpture—not vase paintings) is limited by the con¬ 
ception of the gods as beautiful Olympians; there 
IS nothing in it tike the * Bacchae' of Euripides, 
But in Greek drama we find the wonder and mys¬ 
ticism which the art, with all its beaut)', laclis* 
Indian art has the wider content of Greek drama. 
Curiously enough, however, Indian drama is limited 
somewhat, as is Greek sculpture, by the idea of 
pleasure or beauty. 

.^tl conceptions of Beauty ar« coloured by 
Love; sringara is the adi ra$a. All aesthetic 
delight has its foundation in the Universal and 
Absolute. But this Absolute—Unity—or Love, is 
not an abstraction but a Person, God. Thus it 
becomes clear to us how it is that the highest aim 
of art, which is the expression of rasa, is conceived 
to be the interpretation and intimation of the 
Divine, the Ultimate Reality spoken of in the Vedas 
as Rasa, and apprehended in Vaishnavic thought as 
.N'ikhilai'asamrita-mui'tif the Universal Form of all 
Emotioti and all Bliss, 
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Ideas oT formal heaut}’ identical with those 
above indicated are also expressed in decorative art. 
The aim of sucb arc is not, of course, in the same 
sense consdously religious t tlte simple expression 
of deUgbt in cunning workmanship, or of the crafts¬ 
man's humour, or his fear or his desire, are motifs 
chat inspire the lesser art that belongs to the 
common tilings of life. But yet all art is really 
one, consistent with itself and with life: how 
should one port of it be fundafnentally opposed to 
another? And so we find in the decorative art of 
India the same idealism that is inseparable from 
Indian thought; for art, like religion, is really a 
way of looking at things, more than anything else. 

Eastern decorative art is chai'acterised especi¬ 
ally by rhythm, definite form and firm outline. It 
is the entire lack of tliese, and particularly of 
rhythm, in 'Vart ttouveau,' and in * naturalistic 
decorative' art generally, which fwst explains their 
failure to dignify an object ornamented, or to satisfy 
the eye or heart. 

The love of nature in its inhnite beauty and 
variety lias impelled the Orrentai craftsman to 
decoj'ate his handtivork tvith the forms of the vvell- 
known birds and Howers and beasts with which he 
is rnost intimate, or which have most appealed to 
his imagination. But these forms he never repre> 
serits realistically, they are always memory pictures, 
combined with fanciful creations of the imagination, 
into symmetncnl and rhyilimic ornament. 

Take, for example, the treatment of lions in 
decorative art. Verses of the canon relating to 
animals often show that the object of the canon 
has been as much to stinutlaCe imagination, as to 
detine the manner of representation. 

'The neigh of a horse is like the sound of a storm, 
his eyes like the lotus, he is swift as the wind, as 
stalely as a lion, and bis gait is the gait of a dancer. 
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**The iion has eyes (ike those of a tiarc, a 
fierce aspect, soft liair long on his chest and under 
his shoulders, his back is plump (the a sheep’s, In's 
body is that of a blooded horse, his gait is stately, 
and Ills tail long — {SiriptUra), 

For comparison I quote another description, 
from an old Chinese canon: 

“With a form like that of a tiger, and with a 
colour ta^vfty or sometimes blue, the lion is tike the 
Muku-iuH, a shaggy dog. He has a huge head, 
hard as bronze, a long tail, forehead firm as iron, 
hooked fangs, eyes like bended bows, and laised 
ears: his eyes flash tike lightning, and his roar is 
like thunder.’** 

Such descriptions throw light on the represen¬ 
tation of animals tn Oriental decorative art. The 
artist’s lion need be like no lion on earth or in any 
zoological garden ; for he is not illustrating a work 
on natural history. Freed from such a limitation, 
he is able to eNpress through his lion the whole 
theory of his national existence and individual 
idiosyocmey. Thus has Oriental art been preserved 
from such paltrj' and emasculated reaUsnv as that 
of the lions of Trafalgar Squm-e. Contrast the 
absence of imagination in this handiwork of the 
English painter of domestic pets, with the vitality 
of the heraldic lions of Mediaeval England, or the 
lions of Hokusai's * Daily Exorcisms.’ The sculp¬ 
tured lions of Egj'pt, Assyria, or India (see Plate IV.) 
are true works of art, for in them we see, not any 
lion that could co-day be shot or photographed in 
a desert, bu t the lion as he existed in the minds of a 
people, a lion that tells us something of the people 
vyho represoFied him. In such artistic subjectivity 
lies the srgn^dcaiice of Ancient and Eastern decora¬ 
tive art: it is this which gives so much dignity and 

* ■ Tk* Kalld.' XV. Ifls, IMS 
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value to the ]es4»er arts of India, and separates 
them soentirely io spirit froni the imitative decorative 
art of modern Europe, 

Take Indian jeweHery as another illustratton 
of idealism in decorative art. The traditional forms 
have distinctive names, just as a ‘curb bracelet' or 
a ' gipsy ring * may be spoken of m England. In 
India th^^nanies are usually those of special Hoovers 
or frtiits;’{>r generic terms for fiovvers or seeds, as 
* rai'tlower thi'ead,' ^ cueonui-dower garland/ * petal 
^garland/ * stnng of millet gi'ains/ ' ear-ftower,* 
‘hair-dower/ The.se names are reminiscent of the 
garlands of real flowers, and the flowers in the hair, 
that play so important a part in Indian festal dress. 
These, with the flowers and fruits worn as talismans 
or MS religious, symbols, are the prototypes of the 
flower Forms of Indian jewellery, w'hich thus, like 
all other Indian art, reflects the thought, the life 
and the history of the people by and for whom it is 
so beautifully made. 

The traditional forms, then, arc named after 
flowers; but it is highly characteristic that the 
garlands ;ind^ floivers are in design purely suggestive, 
not at imitative of tlm prototypes. The realism 
which is so characteristic of nearly all modern 
Western art, in jewellery producing the unimagina¬ 
tive imitations of flowers, leaves., and animals of the 
school of Latique, is never found in Indian design. 

The passion for imitation may be taken as 
direct evidence of the lack of true artistic impulse, 
which is always a desire, conscious or sub-conscious, 
to e.'cprcss or manifest Idea. Why indeed imitate 
where you can never rival ? Nor is it by a 
conscious intellectual effort that a flower is to be 
conventionalised and made into applied ornament. 
Mo I ndian craftsman sets a flower before him and 
worries out of it some sort of ornament by taking 
thought; his art is more deeply rooted in the 
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njitional fife than that * If the flower hasnnt meant 
so much to him that he has already a clear memory 
picture of its essential characters, he may as well 
Ignore it in his decoration; for a decorative art not 
intimately relatetl to bis own experience, and to 
that of his fellow men, could have no intrinsic 
vitality', nor meet with that immediate response 
which rewards the prophet speaking in a mother- 
tongue. It is, of course, true that the original 
memory pictures are handed on as crystallised 
tr:ulitioas: yet as long as the art is living, the 
tradition n;mains also plastic, and is moulUed 
imperceptibly by successive generations. The force 
of its appeal is strengthened by the association 
of ideas,—iirtistic, emotional and religious. Tradi¬ 
tional forms have thus a signilicance not merely 
foreign to any imitative art, hut dependent on the 
fact that they represent rather race conceptions, 
than the ideas of one artist or a single period. 
They are a vital ev;prcssfon of the race mind: to 
reject them, and expect gi'eat art to live on as 
before, would he to sever the roots of a forest tree, 
and still lcK)k for Row'ersand fruit upon it.s branches. 

Consider, also, patterns. To most people 
patterns mean extremely little; the yare things to 
be made and cast aside for new, only requiring 
to be pretty', perhaps onij' to be fashionable; 
whereas they arc things which live and grow, and 
which no man can create, all he can do is to use 
them, and to let them grow. Khythm and beauty 
ai'c absorbed and self-existent. The artist is not 
one who makes, hut one who finds. 

Every real pattern has a long ancestry' and a 
story to tell. For those that can read its language, 
even the most strictly' decorative art has complex 


* The Wettem crBflemRn wult nQt rccurrr hm pniver of litlTif Ht 

woni'biprfl Ood with n.0^vcr»^ until the uicrjuncnCt of life ufie once; tnore 
made M ritual ; nnr uniLI lije bgiuir pommel utrptmiikifui in of 
ihc iupcruitiDn ul' CAOtt.' Any Cdthalk wnu|4 undcrttatid thf*. 
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and symbolical af%sociatjon6 tiiat cnbimce a thou- 
sandiold Che signilicance of its expression, us 
the complex associations that belong to words, 
enrich the measured web of spoken verse. This Is 
not, of course, to suggest that such art has a 
didactic character, but only that it has some meaning 
and something to say* but if you do not want to 
listen, it is still as a piece of decoration far better 
than some new thing that has ‘ broken with tradition * 
and is ‘ original.‘ 

May Heaven preserve us from the decorative 
art of tO'day, that professes to l>e new and original. 
The truth is cxpre.ssed by Ruskin tn the followng 
woi’ds * 

“ That virtue of originality that men so strain 
after is not (us they vainly think), it is only 

genuineness; it all depends on this single glorious 
faculty of getting to the i^pring of things and working 
out from that.” 

Obeert'e that here we have cotiie back to the 
essentially Indian point of vievv, getting to the 
spring of things, and working out from that. You 
will get all the freshness and individuality you want 
if you do that- This is to be seen in the vigour and 
vitality of the design of WiUiam Morris, compared 
with the work of designers who have deliberately 
striven to be original, Morris tried to do no more 
than recover the thread of a lost tradition and 
carry it on; and yet no one could mistake the work 
of Nlorris for that of any other man or any other 
century^ or country—and is not that originality 
enough? The one thing essential is imaginative 
intensity; and with noveltj' of form, this intensity 
has little or no connection. 

Convention may be defined as the manner of 
artistic presetitatlon, while tradition stands for a 
historic continuity in the use of such conventional 
methods of expression. Many have thought that 
convention and tradition arc the foes of art, and 
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deem the epithets ’ conventional end tr£iditiortnr 
to in themselves of the nature of destructive 
criticism. Convention is conceived of solely as 
limitation, not ns a ianj*uage and a means of express 
ston. But to one realising w'hnt tradition really 
means, a quite contrai^' ^dew pi'e&enls itself; that 
of the terrible and almost hopeless disadvantage 
from \vhich art suffers when each artist and each 
craftsman, or at the best, each little group and 
school, has hVst to create a language, before ideas 
can be expressed in it. For tradition is a wonder’ 
ful, expressive language, that enables the artist 
working through it to speak directly to the heart 
without the necessity for explanation. It is a 
mother-tongue, every phrase of it rich with the 
countless shades of meaning read into it by the 
simple and the gi^at that have made and used it in 
the past. 

It may be sold that these principles hold good 
only in reiation to decorative art. Let us then 
enquire into the place and influence of tradition in 
the fine art of India. The written traditions, once 
orally transmitted, consist mainly of memoi^- verses, 
exactly* corresponding to tlie mnemonic verses of 
early Indian literature, fn both cases the artist, 
imager or story-teller, had also a fuller and more 
living tradition, handed down in the schools from 
generation to generation, enabling him to fill out 
the meagre details of the written canon. Some¬ 
times, in addition to the verses of the canon, books 
of mnemonic sketches were in use, and handed down 
fmrn master to pupil in the same way. These give 
US an opportunity of more exactly understanding 
tlie nature and method of tradition. In Fig, I is 
reproduced from an old Tamil craftsman^s sketch 
book, a Bgure of Siva as NatarSja. In order to 
understand this, it is necessary first to explain the 
egend and conception of Siva’s appearance as the 
* Dancing Lord.' The stoi^ is given in the Koyil 
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Purdnatn., antj is famitiar to all Saivites. S^^*a 
appeared in dtsguise amongst a congregation of tea 
tbuusanj sages, and in tbe course of disputation, 
confuted them and so angered them thereby, that 
they cndeavoui*ed by incantations to destroy Him. 
A Herce tiger was created in sacrificial flames, and 
rushed upon Him; but smiling gently. He seizedsit 
with His .sacred hands, and with the nail of His 
little finger stripped off its skin, which He wrapped 
about Himself as if it had h<?en a silken cloth. 



Pin. 1. NatirujiiH la tlK Jtall of 
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Undiscouraged by 
failure, the sages 
renewed their 
offerings, and 
there was pro¬ 
duced a monstrous 
serpent, which He 
seized and wreath¬ 
ed about His neck. 
Then He began to 
dance; but there 
rushed upon Him 
a last monster in 
tiie shape of a' 
hideous malignant 
dwarf. Upon him 
the God pressed 
the tip of H is foot, 
and broke the 
creature's back, so 
that It writhed 
upfin the ground; 
and so, His last 


foe prostrate, Siva resumed the dunce which the 
gods were witnesses. A modern interpretation of 
this legend e.'iplains that He wraps af>out Him, as a 
garment, the tiger fury of human passion; the guile 
and malice of mankind He svears as a necklace, and 
beneath His Feet is for ever crushed the embodiment 
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of evil. More chaincteristic of lodtan thought Is 
the symbolism. In terms uf the marvellous graceattj 
rhythm of Indian dancing, the effoitless ease with 
which the GihI in His grace supports the cosmos; it 
is His sport. The five acts of creation, preserva- 
tion, destruction, embodiment and gracious release 
are Hta ceaseless mystic dance. In sacred Tillai, 
the ’ New Jerusalem/ the dance shall be revealed; 
and Tillai is the very centre of the Universe, that 
is, His dance is within the cosmos and the soul.* 

" Our Cod/' says a Tamil text. " is the Dancer 
Who like the heat latent in firewood dilfuses His 
Power in Mind and matter and makes them dance 
Jo their turn.** Sivan here is one with Pros 
Protogonos, Lord of Life and Death, of whom 
Lucian spoke when he said, “ It would seem that 
dancing came into being at the beginning of all 
things, and was brought to tight together with 
Eros, that ancient one, for we see this primmval 
dancing clearK set forth In the choral dance of the 
constellations, and in the planets and fixed 
their interweaving and interchange and orderly 
harmony.'* 

The necessity for such an explanation empha-<- 
sixes the apparent difficulty of undej'standing Indian 
art; hut it must be remembered that the clement 
of strangeness in Indian art Is not there for its 
makers and those for whom they worked ; it speaks, 
as all great national art must speak, in a language of 
its own, and it is evident that the grammar of this 
art language must be understood before the message 
can be appreciated, or the mintl left free to consider 
what sh^l be its estimate of the artistic qualities of 
a work ixifore it. 

Here then is a rough sketch, drawn by an 
ordinary* craftsman, and representing very' fairly 
just that amount of guidance which tradition snme- 

* F0fi, ^ f. uni. • PiiM. * Shn^nmi 

tlBtham,' Undfttt. law, f 1i, 
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what precisely hands on for die behoof of each 
succeeding generation of imagers. This conception 
is fairly often met vvitEi in &iutiiern [ndia, sculp¬ 
tured in stone or cast in bronae. Some of these 
representations have no especiat artistic excellence; 
but so subjective is appi-eciadon of art, so dependent 
on qualities belonging entirely to the beholder, and 
transferred by him into the object before him, that 
the ^mbolic and religious aim is still attained. 
Such is one of the functions of tradldon, making it 
possible for ordinarj' craftsmen to work acceptably 
within its limits, and avoiding all danger of the great 
and sacred subjects lieing tretited with toss of 
dignity or reverence. I3ut tradition h;is another 
aspect, as enabling the great artist, the man of 
genius, to say, in the language understanded of the 
people, alt that there is in him to express. 

A bronze figure of Nataraja is shown in Plate 
I.; it: represents a figure in the Madras Museum, 
perhaps of the seventeenth ceoUit^', probably 
older. It would be su|>erfiuous to praise in detail 
this beautiful figure; It is so alive, and yet so 
balanced, so ptnverfu! and yet so effortless. 
There is here realism for the realist, hot realism 
that is due to keenness of memory for familiar 
things, not to their imitation. The imager grew up 
under the shadow of a Sivan temple in one of the 
great cathedral cities of the South; perhaps 
Tanjore; he had worked with his Father at the 
columns of the TJumsand Pillared Hall at Madura, 
aiul^later at the Choultry, when all the craftsmen 
of Southern India docked to cari*)’ out the great 
buildings of Tirumala Nayaka; himself a Sarvite, 
he knew all it.*} familtar ritual, and day after day had 
seen the dancing of the deoadasis hefore the shrine, 
perhaps in his youth had been the lover of one, 
more skilled and graceful than the rest; and all his 
memories of rhythmic dance, and mingled devotion 
for devadtTSf and for Deity, he e?cpressed in the 
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gnicc and teauty of this dancing Siva. For so are 
rehgton and culture, tjfe and art, bound on together 

tradition that 

Imtti that art to life of httle value, or ies.^ than none, 
to the great genius? Shall he reject Uie imagerv 
ready to his hand because it is not new and un¬ 
familiar . Loolt well at the figure, with its first and 
simplest motif of victory over evil ; obser\'e the 
ring of (laming hi<e, the aura of His gloiw; the four 
hands with the elaborate symbolism of their atti- 

crescent moon in His hair: 
thetluttering .Tngov(r«/irff;«,and the serpent garland, 
and think whether any individual anist. creating 
nis own convention and inventing newer symbolisms, 
could si^ak thus to the hearts <if men, amongst 
whom the story of Siva’s dance i.s a gospel and a 
craulc tare. ^ 

. The seated 13udJha(Plate V.) is a more familial- 

yp®- Here, tw, convention and tradition are held to 
etter artistic imaginution Indfnn art is sometimes 
condemned for showing no development, because 
there is, or is supposed to be, no difference in artistic 
exception between a Buddha of the first centurv 
and one of the nineteenth. 1 1 js, course, not ouite 
true that there is no development, in the sense that 
the work of each period is altogether uriclmracter- 
ised: for those who know something of Indiun art 
are able to estimate with some confidence the 
century to which a statue belongs. But it is true 
that the conception is really the same; the mistake 
hes in thinking this an artistic weakness. It is an 
espressjon of the fact that the Indian Idciil has not 
Lhanged, \Viiat is that ideal ,so pas-sionately 
desired > It IS one pointedness, same sightedness, 
control; little by little to eontrol the fickle and 
unsteady mind; little by little to win stillness, to 
rein in. not merely the senses, hut the mind, that is 
as hard to check is the u-ind. As a lump that 
flickers not in a ^vlr,dless spot, so is the mind to lie 
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at rc^t> Only by constant labour and passinnicsi;- 
Q£ss are this peace and the realization that is tts 
end to be attained. What is the attitude of mind 
and body of one that seeks it? He shall be seat^ 
liEie the image* for that posture once acquired, is 
one of perfectly t>odi[y equipoise. 

He shall seat himself xvitli thought intent and 
the workings of mind and sense iristrmnents res¬ 
trained, for puriHcation of spirit labour on Uie yoga. 

" Firm, holding body, head, and neck in unmov- 
ing equipoise, gazing on the end of his nose, and 
looldng not round about him. 

“ Calm of spirit, void of fear, abiding under the 
vow of chastity, with mind restrained and thought 
set on Me. so shall he sit that is under the Rule, 
giv'cn over unto Me. 

" 1 n this wise the yogi ... comes to the peace 
that ends in nirvana and tliat abides in Me"— 
{Bhagavitd Gitii, F/., 12-15), 

How then sliould the greatest of India's 
teachers he represeitteJ in art? How otherwise than 
seated in this posture that is in the beait of India 
associated with every striving after the great Ideal, 
and in which the Buddha himself was seated on the 
night when the attacks of Mara w'ere fi>r ever foiled, 
and that insight came :it last, to gain >vhich the 
Buddha had in countless lives sacHRccd his body 
* for the sake of creatures' ? It was the greatest 
moment in India’s spiritual history'; and as it lives 
in the race-memory* so is it of necessity presented 
in the race-art. 

It is usual nowadays to demand what is called 
originality in works of art, to ask that they shall 
bear not only the artist’s name, hut the impress of 
his individuality, he is expected to 'be himself,^ 
' break away from tradition’ and the like. Only 
with such work, do men now associate that 
emotinnal intensity th.at men less feverishly seeking 
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for ^me new thing, associated of old w ith the 
retcUing of a twice-toid tale. 

For these nameless artists, the one great thine 
was not so much to express themselves in their 
work, but to tell the great thing itself, that meant 
so much to tJiem and which it was theirs to 
re-express. .Not by their names do we rememl>er 
them. Theirs is an iinmortalitv more perfect 
because moi-e impersonal. Art that is aUogethc^ 
ongma can never be truly great. How couJii one' 
nian s Jabiiur rival the results of centuries of race- 
irtiagtning ? The true material of ait must evei* he 
that whiclt has already commanded the hearts of 
men rather than any fancy of the passing hour. 

ituch. then, have been the aims and method of 
Indian Art ui the past. Two tendencies arc mani- 
fested lit the Indian art of to-day. the one inspired 
b) the technicjil achievement of the modern Wt^st 
the other hy' the spiritual rde<ilism of the Fast The 
former has swept awa}- both the beauty and tJie 
hmttation of the old tradition. The latter has but 
newly found expression ; yet if the greatest art is 
always both National and Religious fand hnw emntv 
an> other art must be), it is there alone that we see 
the beginnings of a new and greater art, that shall 
fulRI and not destroy the past. When a living 
Indian culture arises out of the wreck of the past 
and the struggle of the present, a new tradition wilt 
be boim, and new yiston find expression in the 
language of form and colour no less than in that of 
words and rhythm. The people to whom the ereat 
conceptjcms came arc still the Indian people, and, 
when life is stiynig in them again, strong also will 
^ their art. my welt be that the fruit of a 
deeper national hfe, a wider culture, and a pro¬ 
founder love, Witt be an art greater than anv of the 
past. But this can only be through growth and 
development, not by a sudden rejection of the 
past- A particular convention is the ebaracteristJe 
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expression of a period, the product of pardcular con¬ 
ations; it resumes the historic evolution of the 
nati onai cult urc- The convention ofthefuturem u^ 
be similarly related to the national life. We stand in 
relation both to past and future; in the past ive 
made the present, the future \vc arc moulding now, 
and our duty to this future i^'that we should enrich, 
not destroy, the inheritance that is not India's aiortc, 
but the inheritance of all humanity. 


CHAPTER V. 


Art and Yoga in India. 

I N these notes tt is pmposcd bricRy to indicate the 
connection betxveen art and yoga in India. The 
yoga pliiJosfjpiiy of Iudia is the applied science of 
I psychologj’, and has naturally, as such, profoundly 
inHtienced the whole development of Indian culture. 
Voga is the science of the mind, particularly in 
relation to concentration and attention, and, though 
in Its highest and most usual sense the aim of union 
of the self ivith the Self is implied, its methods are 
perfectly general and applicable to every- kind of 
mental activity. 

These methods are briefly indicated in Patan- 
jalt, 1 ( 1 , 1-4, “Attention (dfuiraiut) is the Rxing of 
the mind in a given place: contemplation (dhydna) 
consists in the uninterrupted current of cognition 
tfaertof: the same shining on the object only, and 
emptied of all sdf-reference. is rapture (suOTadAt). 

* These three together constitute identification of 
\ subject with object isofiyatm),'* 

* Now Indian art stands related to voga In three 

ways T III respect of the Divine Ideal/ charactenstie 
j methods, and ultimate purpose. The present notes 
deal chiefly witli the methods and brJefiy with the 
aims of Indtan art. The following summary of an 
imager’s ritual will illustrate their vogic character. 
The details are taken from Tantric books of about 
the 12th century* summarised by M, Foucher in bis 

». B. •'JaiUan acAlptuK a nil 
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‘ (cono^rnphic Bouildhktue* (Part 1 fj. The methods 
are n(i douht mwch alder tb;in the extant literature, 
in which moreover they are presented perhaps in a 
f^omewhat rigid and extreme form. Indeed. adKer- 
encc to tile Ectter rather than to the spirit of these 
formulas may have contributed to the ultimate 
decline of the very art originally developed on the 
lines of the essential truths underlying them. 
However that may be, we ai'e alJle to gain from 
these texts a remarkable insigiit into the relations 
of art and yoga. 

The artist then, or magician {sadhakti, ftutttirin 
or >'ogi«) as he is called, is to proceed to a solitaiy 
place, after purificatory ablutions, and wearing 
newly^washed garments. There he is to perform 
the ‘ Seven-fold office' beginning with the invoca¬ 
tion of the hosts of Buddhas and Bodhiaattvas in the 
open space before him, and the offering to then) of 
rieal or imaginary flowers, and ending with a dedica¬ 
tion of the merit acquired, to the welfare of all 
beings. Then he has to realise in thought the 
four infinite qualities (love, compassion, sympathy, 
same-sigiitedncss). Then he must meditaW on the 
original purity of the fii-st principles of things, and 
on (what conics to the same thing) their emptiness 
or absolute non-existence. " By the lire of the 
idea of emptiness, it is said, there are destroyed 
beyond recovery the five elements*’ which compose 
the individual consciousness. Only when the 
person^ity of the individual is thus set aside is he 
able CO invoke the divinity desired to lie represented, 
and to attain iJeiUitj with this divinity, which last 
condition is strictly enioined. For complete com¬ 
prehension i^ only possible when the consciousness 
is thus identilied with an object of cognition. Alt 
this takes place in the imagination. Thedivinitv 
appears' like a reflection' or ‘ in a dream.' Very 
rarely indeed is any drawing made use of, even 
in the most complicated conceptions, where the 
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principal personage is surrounded by disciples in 
the centre of a ttuindaia. k is only uhen the 
mental tmajJe is thus dofined that the artist lic^jins 
to mould or paint. 

Another analogy bet«'een ail and yoga is found 
in a reliance upon knowledge obtained in sleep or 
dreams. One mcthrid of overcoming obstacles to 
yoga, says PntanjaJt, is by " dwelling on Unuvvledge 
that presents itself in iJream or sleep.” dust tins 
knowledge is feferred to in the Agni Puriina 
(Ch. 43), wbere the imager is instructed, on the 
night before beginning his work, and after cere* 
monial purilkation, to pray : O thou Lord of all 
gods, teach me in dreams hotv* to carry out all the 
tvork 1 have in my mind," 

The sarne principles hold gofKl in seculai- art. 
Everything is painted or carved out of the artist's 
own head, (whence, as Burne*Jones truly said, all 
pictures ought to come) not from any visible model 
posing before him. Even ‘drawing from nature' 
means ‘drawing from meinury,’ And this applies 
like^v'isc to the modern school of Bengali miinting, 
which represents a return to Indian tdeaiisni, 
largely inspired by the painting of the Moghat 
period. 

It will be seen that the artistic method is thus 
practically identical with the method of personal 
devotion—meditation on and self-tdentiHcation with 
the mentally conceived form of the ishfa Dirvir/d* 
And vvbai a training such a method of worship 
provides for the imaginaticin of the artist 1 For the - 
true artist is not he who ' composes' a picture, but I 
he w'ho ‘sees' it. This apprehension of ideas 
apparently arriving from outside the ordinary con¬ 
sciousness is^ ‘inspiration,’ the real characteristic 
of genius. This is well e.vpressetl in the Persian 
distinction between iSirard (to bring), applied to 
rhyming and composition by one’s own personal 
effort, and dmad (to come), applied to writing with 
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spontaneous flou* oF tbouj^bt, inspiration. Observe 
how Vyd^a demanJetl of G</wtfs/w that he should 
write clown Ijis sloUas without stopping. A public 
speaker is at iiis best when he ’ forjjets himscelf ^ 
and if Che thread of his discourse is broken, he 
iiecomes self-conscious, and the remainder nf his 
speech may be spoilt. Many speakers too, could 
not repeat or rememl^er afterwajids, ‘ in cold blood,' 
the words they used when ' carried aw'ay' by the 
temporary scimuius. Very sifjnifjcant is the way in 
which Srf Krishna, when askeil to repeat Lfie gild 
after the hattic, was not able to do so—he had 
forgotten it. ‘ We cannot kindle when we will the 
fire that in the soul l■eside!^': or would it he truer to 
say thilt in some measure we can, ^vben by 'standing 
still from self-thinking and self-willing' (Bchmen) 
room left for greater things, from which at 
ordinary times self-consciousness divides us ? 

Such is the teaching yoga, and such also is 
the meaning of art. 

i.Jf liicauiy (lie^* Imvc ^ung in everr age 
He ivtis'p i^jiTccive^ it iit frnm hiHnf// rpCt free." 

The Indian conception ol the artistic imagina¬ 
tion, whether in artist or spectator, Is akin to that 
of religious ecstasy. The great philosopher Abhin* 
avaguptapadili^rya explains that, when we enjoy 
a Ijeautiful piece of poetry, w'e realise our own 
higher self. What is called fdcliglit) is 

nothing hut the revelation of our own higher nattu'e 
conditioned by saitva (truth), and pi-evlously 
obscured by rif/as (selKsh activity) and iatmis 
(Inertness), Since our higher natui'e is essentially 
blissfiil, the delight we experience is comparable to 
BmhraMic hlissA 

This view i.*! akin to that of the nco-Plaionists. 
•According to Plotinus; “The explanation of delight 
m sensible lH±Hutyf so far as tt can be explained, is 

' P^iiif, V. V. Sovul, v«Jie .Ubi). Val. it, No. 10, 
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that when the soul perceives something; akin to its 
own nature it feels joy in it.” Oood anti beauty 
in thcinj^eU'es—Satt\-:t and Rasa—are the principte 
to which souls naturally aspire. “This is to he 
reached by elosing the eyes to common sights and 
arousing another power of vision which all have, but 
few make use of.” * 

Another parallel is afforded by the lives of 
saints and heroes, ” Christ and his disciples were 
ai*tists iitnsmuch as their speech and actii>n were 
penetrated by the rapture of an {n%vard vision. Ai*l 
and religion arc a motion of the soul, or self-forget¬ 
fulness of the individual before the universal life. 
The artist sees or half sees a vision, which, though 
■t is yet formless, though as yet he has not rt^lised 
it or made it his own. draws him from himself.'* t 

The true significance of art, in a view of life 
which values alt things solely In so far as they con¬ 
duce to the attainment of mohsha,! lies in the self'' 
forgetfulness and Self-realisation which It involves 
alike for artist and spectator 

It is said that men dread Pantheism, nor 
because they are afraid of losing God, hut because 
they fear to lose themselves, This is the secret of the 
Western shrinldng from those Oriental religions 
which are supposed to preach * estioction ' as the 
desired goal. But only he that will lose hts life 
shall save it ; and he that would save his life shall 
lose it. Compare the consciousness of a savage 
with that of a refined and cultured man. Most of 
the savage’s self-consciousness, ideas of good, self¬ 
protection, hunting and Bghting, hat e for the other 
passed into the region of sub-consciousness, acces¬ 
sible at will, hut no longer Hlling the whole circle 


* Whiialicr, ‘Tt* Nu-PIniniiNin-" Etm t-, Sp fl|i- 
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ot the mind. The ordinary efjnsciouisncj;^ of the 
Cultured man, on the other hand, is conip(>!>ed of 
tbouuhts outside the range of the savage mind, and 
at the same time, as we have said, relegates Ideas of 
the latter to (Jic regi<tn of suh-eonsciousness. Yet 
even tlie savage too may have ininitions of these 
higher tilings; hat he may hardly be able to explain 
them except in terms of negation of ordinarj’ experi" 
ence. Just so the higher man is lifted at times by the 
exaltation of love, by art. by philosophy, or by deli¬ 
berate effort above his ordinary conscious¬ 

ness. And this is not a loss—it is an infinite gain. 
It is not extinction but realisation. But fmm the 
standpoint of the empirical consciousness it has 
often to be descrilxjd only in terms of negation. 

Accftrdtng to Plato, the things we see abf^ut 
us are hut Uie shadows of real things we do not 
see. Just so it is imagined hy the Indian mind 
that the life of a Hindu, his art and architecture, 
and music are, as it were, shadows or echcjcs cjf 
realities elsewhere. "Iwjnd to the world of the 
devas, said the royaJ builder, "and procure for 
me a plan of their palace,” 

Deva tiSsari, ‘Sanskrit,' is in a very liheraJ 
sense the language of the gods. The Hindu temple 
Htufil reflections of the 

actual adoration of Mahadev or Kailas. There 
are manifest the realities which Plato called Ideas, 
whose shadows only are seen by mortal men. But 
the true artist is not mortal, he is a ‘ hei-o,' one 
who has eyes to see and cal's to bear. It in for him 
to make manifest to us what he himself has seen, to 
make the ideal real, to lift ur thereby, if only for a 
moment, to the level of his truer vision. Can we 
wonder that architecture so imagined is both grand 
and fieautiful or can such conceptions fail to be 
reflected in the dignity and serenity of life itself ? 
Under conditiiiiiK th*i huilcler is not sifi inJivi- 
dual expressing individual whims, but a part of the 
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Universe, i;ivtng ejspresston to the ideals of its own 
beauty, rhytlitn and unehangifiy law. 

Plato eonctfivet! only of an imitative art, u 
shadow of the shadows: he did not imagine the 
possibility of the artist’s Jireei approach by intui¬ 
tion to the moiti profound reality. He perceived 
that the art of bis own time was not in the 
highest sense religious, he saw that it was built 
on no deep metaphysic. Greeh art—i.e. classic * 
Greek sculpture—has no touch of mysticism. Jt 
may be that Plato would have distrusted equally 
any art that had, However that may tw, he gives 
no sign of recognition of the pi>ssibility of a 
spiritually idealistic art such as that of h-gypt, 
India, or Medieval Europe. 

As the ideal, so, as nearly as possible, the real— 
this is the fundamental principle through which alone 
Indian culture can be understood or judged. The 
great civilising force Ciilled Hinduism is a literal 
attempt to realise the kingdom of heaven on earth. 
This is the explanation of religious art traditions, of 
the continuity in Indian music, architecture and 
ritual. Those for whom the Ideal was a matter of 
actual cxj>erience, who saw and heard the true 
realities and revealed them to less gifted men. 
wilted that they should not be forgotten. 

It is for us. not to follow after our own vain 
imaginings In art or life, not even — though this 
might well content us- to follow blindly on the lines 
laid down by the ancient sliapei*!? of Indian culture ; 
hut to so rehne ourselves that we may see and 
hear again the true re;ilities and re-express them 
in terms of our pr'esent consciousness. 

The Indian artist set himself deliberately to 
make the unseen more real than the seen. .And by 
strange good fortune he was therein in the perfect 
sympathy and understanding of those for w hom he 
worked ; for it wus said in India, that only those 
‘devoid of l?cason’ think of Him, the unmanifest, as 
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h^dng manifestation, {cnnwing not the reality that 
is hidden by rudya^ 

Asia, indeed, has been aiinust continuousty 
free from the, to her, childish conception that the 
mgheat atm of art lies in the succe:$sftil imitation of 
nature. It has heen Jeft ftn* modern Europe to 
foIJow the example of Pheidias in an endeavour 
ratJier to reproduce than to understand. Europe, 
though tem^irarily freed in Hothic art from die 
purely physical idcatism of Greek, fell with the 
Renaissance once more under the sway of its 
unsatisfying iiiteHectualism ; the logical conclusion 
follows in the modern coni{}lete Nubjeetton of art to 
science. Corrupted by science, as bay l^een truly 
said, the Wt-stem mind now demands of artists, not 
great ideas, inutgimteinn, fancy, tenderness, but 
what it calls ' realism,' tittle dreaming how far 
rcinoved this may be from ' truth/ Modem art is 
primarily an intellectual process. The historical or 
religious painter has become an archjeoJogist—and 
this, forsooth, is wluit we mean by ‘ faithfulness/ 
.\ot thus did the gresvt painters of meUisevaJ Italy 
or nf China, or the sculptors of Egypt or of lndi,i 
work. They indeed sought truth, but thev sought 
tt where alune it is to be found, w’icliin. We talk 
of the faithful presentation of life: but what is life ? 
We do not realise that thc-se men lived in a world 
more real and wonderful than any tliat we know, 
rhat life W'as the life they represented for us. 
Because we know it not we'cull it unreal. Ii is 
what men dream, not anything thev do, that is real. 
Infinitely greater is thought than actiem. The 
dreams of a race, the thoughts of Cod, and not the 
acts of the bodies of individuals are the true 
realities of art. Art is not an analysis of things, 
but their .synthesis, a revelation of the realitv 
enduring behind the evanescent, a revelation above 
all of love, that is Unity. 
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The most gener^aJ definition of art is the 
' rhythmic e^c press urn and suggestion of controlled 
emotion’ (r^TAu). Art that is uncoloured by r^saai* 
$5 no longer art, hut science. Hmv then are we to 
judge of urt? Not sorely as we Juilge «f empirical 
science, hy the test of accuracy of observation. 
The true basis of art criticism is embodied in the 
pregnant words of Leonardo da Vinci: “That 
dniivtng is best which best e:cpresses the passion 
that animates the figure.*' ‘ Passion' is here the 
exact equivalent of ^rasa.' We do wrong to 
demand of the artist that he shoidd compete 
with the appliances of science—we should ask 
from him not ' realism/ but truth, sincerity, 
imagimition and emotion ] How far second to 
these are the standards of archaeological and an¬ 
atomical accuracy, by reference to which the 
modern public tests a work of art! This modern 
public, Indian or [English, with its complacent 
ignorance, provides a mental atmosphere which is 
—with rare exceptions of men who are able definitely 
to live in a world of their own—quite fatal to the 
possibility of any real art. 

The keynote of all great art, no less than of 
yoga, is selflessness. And yet originality is actually 
thought of by the modern art student as a duty I 
He loves to be described as ' seeing things vvith his 
own eyes,' as ' emancipated from the last ti'aces of 
tradition.' He does not long to make himself :« 
medium of expression of the spirit of his race, hut 
to impress his own more limited individuality upon 
the work of tiis hand; and he would shrink in horror 
from the idea of leaving his work unsigned, of being 
but a nameless unit in a group of workers inspired 
by one iUuiil. l^acli modem artist seeks to itu'ent 

* til tndiotctl MfidcrPAM. Pcilcci buljinar (,^nmc-<iAfllal4:il 
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for himself a new artistic Esperanto, unmisutkabty 
his and his aJnne. The result of this artistic egoism 
IS a corresponding barrenness: for isolation is 
limitation. In how different a spirit the great 
sculptors and painters and ^vriters of old have 
worked S Nearly all great things arc mipcrsonid. 

S\ ho wrote the Mahahharata ? Vvasa, ‘ the 
compiler,’ Who were the authors of the Vedas ? 
' Rishis ■ ‘ heard' them. Who first ’ sa«' ’ the great 
cat-gods of Egi'pt. the Chinese dragon, or the dunce 
of bican ? Who emwed the images at Chartres ? 
Who shaped the Keltic otherworids or dreamed of 
that Himalayan forest of Broceliande that is the 
inrt^Ermost of the L^nd of GodiS ? Not 

one of these is known to us by name, nor are the 
records of their lives detailed ip Interesting 
biographies. 

To seek after originality, as Novalis truly 
perceived, is egoism. How much greater to stand 
aside froni this gross egoism,' more than content if 
b\’ intensity of imagmation we too can grasp and 
represent soni0 shadow of tli^i jgr^nt thcit 

Artists tn aII have sieen and heard^ And this 
mten^rty of imagination is true inapiiMtion (in- 
breathing);; ii is the setting a&ide of Uie lower selfT 
and the inflow of a larger self, in touch with a 
more real reality. And this, once more, is yog^r.’ 
to stand still from self-willing and self-thinking t 
from a part to become the whole; from dreams 
to awaken to the truth behind them. 

Such tlien are some aspects of the relation 
tween art and yoga^jn India. It has been said 
that when a new inspiratron comes into Western 

Jt will come again from the Ease. This 1 
beheve. It is the lack of a metaphvsie that makes 
so much of modem art unintcresiing and monoto 
nous. Art which has no concern with the subjective 
lift% with things un^^ecn that are more re^d than 
those that sire €^Jed real, is little more than i^ience. 
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Ft may he that Che irtlluenceof the East will restore 
to the world some measure i)!' the ramance and 
beauty that commerce and materiaiisrii have taken 
away, This is, indeed^ the only hope; For it is of 
little use to he more ingenious than our forefathers 
if our real life is smaller. The j^reatness of men 
ties in their beliefs, not in the multiplicity' of things 
they disbelieve. Religion, for India, is personal 
experience of the supersensual wklun one’s own Con- 
sci'ousness—Thnu art That; Thou art the BuddJia; 
The Kingdom of Heaven is within you. It \r part 
of the message of the East that this inward vifiicm, 
this divine imagination, is essential to all real art; 
that the impersonal beauty of a type is greater far 
than the representation of the transitory' and 
individual. 

And if we desire to understand why this ideal 
art is greater than any imitation of the i^eauty 
of nature as wc see it with physical eyes, we 
shall Had that it is beSausc Uiis ideal art, by reason 
of the element-of timelessncss and universality in 
its presentation, frees us most from self, raising us 
for a time to the plane of esthetic contemphitiori, 
w'hich the artist: himself attained when be first saw 
the picture itself. To understand a poem or a 
picture, you must, however dimly, enter into the 
spiritual atmosphere in which it was conceived ; *' to 
read poetry, you must be a poet to see a picture, 
you must be an artist/' It is this demand of ideal 
art upoi; the spectator's own imagination which is 
the secret of its power, and which explains the 
Indian saying, that the image of a Cod. even tiiough 
misshapen, is better than the image of a man, 
however beautiful. Realistic, and fully realised, art 
is finite, and carries the spectator nowhither that he 
was not already; ideal and suggestive art is infinite 
and may ciirry the true spectator as far as^ nay 
farther than, the artist himseLT has gone, i soy 
the true spectator, because there is as much 
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di^nchon of sipectatorfi as of zirtists, luid for both 
in almost equal measure is true imaginatioo needed. 
It is in this power of carrytQ^ the speetxitof svray 
from his empirical and sensational self, by self- 
forgetfulness, some little way towards that higher 
‘Self that ie seated in the heart of all things,' that 
there lies the explanation of the truth, that artists 
are^ amongst the prophets. 





CHAPTER VL 


The Influence of Modern Europe 
on Indian Art 

" 11 ua the oncttiiKcturr ot tfttijij’ tlut tlw preKi>nJJan of fmll 4 in 
Art ill any of heultfi^ life now 

L Mipli^Ow a}/ VoL I4 

T he fate of Endian decorative art in modem 
times needs no etaborate demonstration. A 
comparison of the manufactures of a hundred, 
or even fifty, years ago, as seen in the museums tif 
Europe and India, with tJie productions of tO'day, 
revea.!s a degradation in quality of material and 
design which it would be practically impousible to 
exaggerate. There is no more depressing aspect 
of present day conditions than the universaT decline 
of taste in India, from the Raja, whose palace, built 
by the I^ndon upholsterer* or imitated from some 
European building,t is furnished with vulgar super- 
flutty and uncomfortable grandeur, to the peasant 
clothed in iManchester cottons of appalling hue and 
meaningless design. The Delhi exhibition was a 
soflicient revelation of the extent to which the 
degradation has advanced. References to it appear 
on every page of books like Sir George Birdwood's 
Mndustrial Arts of India,' Sir George Watt’s Tndian 
Art at Delhi, and amongst the incidental references 
of almost every- traveller and writer on Endian 
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matters. Ip 1S79 an adilress to Sir George Bird* 
wood, s^igoed by Wilifam Morris. Edward iiume* 
Joiies, Mooter Williams, J. E. Millais:, Edwio 
Arnold, Walter Crane and others apolte of “the 
rapid detenoratioo that has of late befallen the 
great historical arts of India/' They further re¬ 
marked that *' goods which ought to be comnioti in 
the market are now becoming rare treasures for 
musemns, or the cabinets of rich men." l-et «s 
exmnine a few instances of this degeneration, 
selected from vartouB authorities. 

“The carpett «if MjLsuTIpatntii were f(wnnrrly amdoj; the 
Jtnci^t pruKiucisl In India, but of late ycato tuiTe also Ikoi 
corrupted by tlie Eurnpean, chicily EtigUsli, dciuanil IW ihcm. 
Tile English impomi? insUted on supplying die woiTOrs widi 
dica}^ mmeiiiuti, and we now fina that thc?e oirpets are 
InvAdithly Irackcd with Eiigltbh twfne. Tlie spelt nf the irawli- 
tkm lliiJA broLen, one ttiainalloii nfter aii<aber was Introduced 
into ihe rrvuiufnciure. 'Hie designs, which of blrJ were full of 
beaudfnl detail, and more varied than now in riinge and sclicme 
pf co!i»uring, were surroiin(li!tlbv a delicate outline suggfcjicd s» 
to linl by a harmotiising contras i with tint eokmre wiltv W'iiicb ft 
was in cquibcl Bin the necessity for chwip and 
executed carpets for ihc Knfflish market has led to the abandon* 
ment nf diin esseiitial detail in all Eiiriiaii omsmentatriih. Crude 
ihliartnonJoufj nuifiscs of mrrtieatihlg form now mark the nimt*' 
where foi'iacrly varied, intcrealttig, and beautiful dealgiie 
hlcsforncd as delicately ae the {irri Howera of tprii^: nod the^ 
once a,loriirtus t;arpets of iMasulipflUm taive sunk to a mockery* 
mid travesty of dwlr fommr selves^" fSir George BirdwotHt, 
iB3ok 

■The following quotation from Sir George 
Watts * Indian Art nt Delhi' iJtustrates the nature 
of tlie pi'ocetts now taking place throughdut the 
Hast: 

" VVliilc examining a large series of old designs, otic of the 
chief klnkluib roamirariurerr. cxpre«;cd amusement at die 
interest (thowii in worthless old mica sketches, Iciig <nit of 
fashion, ^ He explained that he possessed a bdok of great ifnlue 
from which all Ins rtictiil sitccesifli! desjjgns had, tor sotne vears 
past, beeii taken. On being desired to $hnw ihJs treasured 
pattern book be m^ueed a sample bonk of EngJtili wiill 
papers.. Thi^ ai once the ^Icgunc" 


*mnw>vrti jtwtiLKjiv,* 

miiHi (KrceiTGd in the Benares kinkhabs. ..not in 

Benares only, but throughout India the fine oid art dcaigiiE lliai 
have been attained after ceitluriea of evnltitinn art being 
abatidoiicd and models utterly umuited and far Inferior artisti¬ 
cally nre being substftitted. 'Tlie writer can conRdetitlv affimi 
that he fcaind fn at least 50 per cent, of the Important 
silverismlths' wnrhshof^ of India the illustrated trade catalogues 
of European firms and stores being eirplnved as the patte r n 
bfxrk* upon which thdr silver plate was I ming modelled. 

Tire same is true of Ceylon, where VVestern 
influence Is stronger; evet^* Jeweller uses European 
trade catalogues; it is now the fashion to meJt 
(lotMi oltl Jewellery, the most beautiful in design and 
perfect in workmanship, in order to have copies 
made of Birmingham designs which a machine has 
already rejn-oduced a thousand times fthe people 
want. Ln llieir osvn words, ‘‘ intproved Jewellery j" 
but they will find it only where they will last of all 
turn For it, and then too late, in the workshop of 
the hereditaiT craftsman). To take other examples; 
of Benares brass work—by which Indian art b 
typically represented to the toio-ist mind—only two 
pieces \;'ere good enough to show at the Delhi 
exhibition. 

"All but nnef or two pioeea were bad in defiign and wor^ 
in excelition. 'fliey had departed from the Bnc old pauertu 
tliDC iti&dc fietinres famous for its brass wares, niotu being poor 
imitations flf swami work or of Poona copper ware. Many 
were in European shapes and purposes," (Sir G. Wa«.> 

Enamelling has been called the master craft of 
India; of the most famous centre Sir George Watt 
remarks 

■’Komierly tvery attemion wm given to effect, and 1 
barkgrotind or field oolour was regularly employed, (iioia 
fr^ueiiliy a rich creamy white. Wiiiiin the past few decade^) 
this lifls b«n diacontinued, and complex and {ntrtcatc designs 
substituted in whicli it cau hardly be said there is a ftdd Colour 
at ail. The result is distinct]3^ infciior uxid may be described a-t 
gimsh rather than artistic. Tlic utilhaTian, spirit of tlie times 
ia tnnrked bj' (he pmductioii of a large assortment of 
sleeve links, lockets, bracelets, brooches oiid the like, and the 
decoration of tlie backs of pieces of jewellery, in place of 
r 
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enamel I in{,\ brii^thecItlefOTTiaitiBntJJtiotJ of ctmrma, ^wurtl-^hlUi, 
plmes, etc, as In fortocr times,'' 

Notice particubrly the ttegrudaticin of the art, 
from its application to objects entering* into the 
serious life of the people of the country', to trivial 
objects intended mainly for the passing tourist. 

Taste in dj'ed and printed te^ttiles has declined 
enoi'mously- Perhaps the most glaring example 
known to me is the rcptacenieiit of beautiful Indian 
printed cottons in Madras, by cheaper prixluct? of 
Manchester, having greatly degraded imitations 
of Indian ornament, or perfectly meaningless 
decoration such as rows of hrcy'clea, or pictures of 
banknotes. Some of thesH: have been published as 
an object lesson, in contimst with Indian piHnts.* 
It has been well remarked that such Tnunstrosities 
are an insult to European knowledge and an outrage 
on Indian art. Yet I have Itnown educated Indians 
defend their use on the ground that Indians ' cannot 
he expected tt* keep to one pattern aluvays,' and 
that 'if it is right for Europeans to admire Indian 
patterns, why is it not right for Indians to make use 
of European forms?' In the same way, it is some¬ 
times asked why Indians should not copy modem 
Western, classical, or any forms of architecture that 
may please them, with the suggestion that the 
European advice to build in an Indian style is mere¬ 
ly the result of a particular fancy, and that there 
can be no real guiding principle in such matters. 
Only a century of education, entirely false in aims 
and method, c<mld liave produced such :i result as 
this, Those ivho gave and those who accepted that 
education are etpmlty at fault. 

In lliustnitioti of architectural degeneration, a 
few quotations will sufHce. 

'‘The mrMtem pjdiict^^i of ihe Nawab^ of the Camfidc, of 
tlie Rftjas of Knintiait rtr Trivamorc, nrt nil In the 
lutitan atyk, acloptrti hy tb« N'awjibs of Luckntn^' and the 




miciiADCD AftcirmcTiin£. 


Uabu£ of C&kuim. Somctimcrs, ii muse be confessed, ihe 
buildixisE' nnpo$in£- fmni rheir mat;, and pieuii'esqiie from 
tbeir varietv of mutiiie, but the deUilA ak always detesitable; 
6ri>t bcuig bad copies of a style Ihoi was not uuderstocKl 
or appreciated, but also generally ^otn iheTi' being unsulted for 
the LiEic To which they were opiplied. To these defects It must 
t»e added, dial (he whole style gciterally characterKed by a 
volyariiy it is difficult to uuderstand in a people who have 
geitcmiry shoivji tlidnsclves capable of so much rcfincmeni in 
forrrer times,"* 

A Buddhist building lately erected in Colombo, 
is thus dettcrilted by a IticaJ paper: '* The buildittg is 
a very jtretty structure, a vaulted mof with a fine 
dome, gotitic windows, doors and a porch, with para¬ 
pet battlements of classic design, being very effec¬ 
tive." This is A typical illustration of Wr. Growse's 
statementt that in India "'the essence of European 
architecture is supposed to ermsist in a recltJess 
disi'cgnrd oF all recognitced canons of ornament and 
proportion/* 

It would be easy to multiply examples of the 
degeneration of Indian crafts, hut. as the fact is 
generally admitted, it will be more profitable to 
consider the causes of this degeneration and the 
possibilities of arresting it, The causes fall into 
two groups, external and. internal, very closely 
related, it is true, but for convenience considei'Cd 
separately. To tahe the external Hrst. we have to 
consider chiefly the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment in India and in Bnglaitd, the inHuence of the 
general export demand, the tourist demand, and the 
ttiHucnce of tlte personal example of Europ^ns in 
India. We meet first with the deliberate discour¬ 
agement of Indian production where it in any way 
competed with English, and sometimes even where 
it did ni>t. The first result fif British trade tvith 
India was to open to India a new market for her 
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textiles ia particular. But when it wa* found 
possible to manufacture goods of the same chai-acter 
in England, 

"endeavoUTB were ttindc, which were fatally successful, 
to repress IiuJiim itiRnurnctur» atid w exiendl British niani^ 
Cactures. Hie import of Iiidjan goods to Jtuixipe wart repressed 
by proliihitivE duUe* ; the export of Britisli goods to ludis was 
encouraged by almost nantinal dutfes. , . In 'India 

not otily Clodied the wlioleof that vast iwpitlniion, but esponed 
j£i,659..i38 worlh of goods.* Tldrty ycai*^ taicr tlie whfde of 
fWs export had disappeared, and India imported four millions 
flltri of UQri , When Queen V^jctoriji ascended 

the throne fti 1S57, the evil had been done. But neverthe¬ 
less there tVBS no relaxation in the policy pur.'^ucd bcfofe;, 
indinxL silk hand-berebiefs had etill a sale in Kuropi:; onda hijBh 
dtUy on manufactured silk was maintained. Parliament, en- 
quhed 'how cottofi eouJd be grown tn India for British loome,* 
not how Indian looms could be Improved, Select cnmtnitiees 
iried to find out how British manufactures could find a sale in 
India, not how Indian mnnufacinrcs could be revived. . 
During a century and alialfthc Cmmcrrial policy- of the British 
rulers 01 India Ivas been detemuned, not by the iiilcresis of 
Indian mnnu&irturerB, tmt by those of Btifi&h manufactUref?. 

vaal qaantittesof manufitclUrcd goods which were exported 
from India by iliR Portuguese and Dutch, br Arab and Britisli 
merchants. In the scvcnteendi and eighteenth ceuturies. have 
disappeared."—fRomcah DuU). 

The same imltcy has been maintained until a 
later fiei-iod. 4s late as l&{)5, Mr. Pennington 
revieivirtj^ the hook from which I have just quoted, 
could say:— 

“One caimol read #Uch an mdictmcia of England bv one 
or her most ca^le Indian nffictak withrmt a feeling of hum ilta- 
tiory .... The quite recent stoty of tlie impoaition of an 
exciM duty on Indian gm>ds which did not compete a* all with 
““r? f^*w?^hire go<id» and yet affected seriously the rival mtlls 
of India, ts a di^grore to Lancashire aa well to the Enalteh 
tioremmejii, U is quite cerUiiQ that If India JhuI m maiiv -k^es 
aa evett lltc single county of LancasJiire, that acainfolou* diitv 
would JHjver linve been impoj*ed When shalf we cet to vovn^ 
US, *nici] of tnitij, uniust gain/ ?" ^ ^ 

Mr. J, Nisbet, writing in the ‘Nineteenth 
Century’ for Noveitiher. 1908, repeats the same 
well-known facts:— 




‘ CONTESTING THK V1UAGE WTAVKH's HAnKO.’ 


A« regaritt Swadisshf, ccmialy so far bs Fiscal maltefa 
are oonccTisetl, ihc Jtistory of the Indian larilf uivder Crown 
GoveminefJl has been one long and alinost continuous betrayal 
of Indian ittlerefits in order to win the UuicBaliire vote for fjarty 
purposes." 

Here is the result of such an attitude. 

'*Thc weasciTst of India were, unb'l recently, a very pros¬ 
perous (lasfl, hut the irnpomtion of maelvine*m3de piece-goods 
Cmto Mmicticsccr has, of late, thrown many tbnu:»ands of lliem 
out of employ, Tliesc dragged on a life of poverty for some 
years, and at last either died of semi-storviittofl, or were fpiced 
by necessity to become menial fsermnis or tillers of the — 
J* N. Blmitacharya, ■ Hindu Castes nnd Sects.* 

Thtrse disastrous results have l>eeii often enough 
insisted on by Indians, but from an economic point 
of view only, it being supposed that, if the weavet^ 
and dyers could take to other employment, and if 
the trade in textiles could be restored to India by 
the establishment of flourishing mills in towns, the 
evil would be ended. The disaster is more serious 
far than that; for you might take as tribute from 
every \vcaver half his earnings and still leave to the 
country his technical capacity, and, a greater thing 
still, his art knowledge, his power of applying to the 
productions of his loom the traditional ornament 
which is still a live expressive thing, embodying the 
hope of the past and with an ever fresh message to 
the future: but if you so disorganize society as to 
make it impossible for him to live at all by w^eaving 
—when BtigUsh manufactures “ successfully contest 
the village weaver's market ”—you destroy, not 
merely the national wealth, but also the national 
culture. 

Lei us turn to the direct influence of the British 
Government in India itself. 

'* The worst mischief ” says Sir George Bird- 
wood, is perhaps df>ne by the architecture foisted 
on the country by the Government of India, which 
being the architecture of the St^te, is naturally 
thought to be worthy of all imitation. The Nawab 
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of BahsLvvalpur was installed the other day on the 
throne of Iiik ancestors, and in anticipation of the 
auspicious event, the Indian Government huilt him 
a palace, which is the ghastliest piece of bare classi- 
ualism it is possible to imagine, ev'en with so many 
examples before us in this countrj' of the dissenting 
chapels and vestn' halls of the last century. And 
now' Holkar, in obvious emulation of this prepos^ 
terous production, is building for himself a vast 
Italian palace at Indore, whicli is to cost many takhs 
of rupees, and will be like Trentham, or Buckingham 
Palace, or anything else in the world but a habita¬ 
tion meet for kings. This sort of thing has been 
going on over India ever since the establishment 
of the British peace." 

Just how the process is carried on in detail is 
esplained by Mr. Havel! in an anicle entitled' Indian 
Administration' in the ‘ Mineteenth Century’ for 
June, )907.* 

As an example of Government at its best I give 
the following details of endeavour to build tn the 
oational style, in a particular case in Ceylon. Need¬ 
less to say traditional craftsmen were not employed. 

The building referred to is a memorial rest 
house at Ruvanvetla. The moulding round the w'all, 
a few feet from the floor, instead of forming an 
actual part of the wall, as in all old work, consists 
entirely of plaster applied to the surface of the 
wail, and ts alreadj' breaking away. But perhaps 
the worst feature is a part of the doors. The con¬ 
tractor has remarked the massive arched lintel of a 
Kandyan door, and by way of imitation, has fqsten- 
^ oo to each half of the double door a half sham 
lintel, so that when the doors are closed, it would 
be just possible at a little distance to suppose that 
a re^ lintel was there. And so on with other 
details. I have pointed out that such work is the 
inevitable result of employing ignorant contractors 

Ste ii|np«ulm iQ my ■' trkdinQ CfMtMuunJ 
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and iiinoriag the traditiooa! craftsmen ; and that 
the only method of saving the ti’adiiional skill of 
Sinhalese craftsmen is to return to the old system 
of State recognition. If men in the future are to be 
able still to avail themselves of the spiritual and 
economic l>eneHts of the union of art U'ith Labour 
characteristic of all true civiliKUtion in the past, the 
State must assume, as for example in thirteenth 
century Florence, the role of protector of the ci*afts- 
inen, who must be supported, endowed, and respec¬ 
ted no less than the other seiwants of the State, or 
of the church 

British influence has been adverse to Indian 
Art in other ways. The output of cheap and 
inferior carpets in jails went far to destroy tlie 
ti'sidc in well-made and fairly priced carpets, a fact 
so weihltnown as to need no further mention. Of 
the influence of art schools little need be said ; hy 
some the whole degeneration of Indian art lias been 
attributed to them and while this is a great exag¬ 
geration, there can lie no doubt that their influence 
has been pernicious. It is now otherwise in the 
case *»F certain art scluwls, particulai'ly Lahore and 
Calcutta, but it is too late to arrest the harm 
alreiidy done, and still l>eing done elsewhei’e. So 
also with the Jails, there ai'C many, such as Agra 
and Poona, where work of good quality is now 
done, and chemical dyes are totally avoided; but 
much of the evil is done, and the force of example 
is still .seen in the case of sucli jails in Native States 
as continue to make use of chemical dyes, to the 
detriment af thij cjuaiity of tlieJt* productions (tf. 

Gwalior). _ 

Indian kings have been great religious builders 
from the earliest times, spending their resources 
gladly on temples built to the glory of God, and 
hostels for the shelter of man. They were just 
^tich great builders as the earlier Bttglish kings. 
But now imagine the injury to English art that 
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would have come alxjut. if EngliBh indepefidence 
bad ceased In the time of Henry J 11. as a reiiult of 
the rapacity oi some nation of materialists and 
agnostics*—Westminster Abbey left unfinished, 
Gothic art no more the vehicle of tlie iiationaJ 
religious sense; imagine the invaders also destroy¬ 
ing the possibility of popular art in the other ways 
referred to, and you will have some picture of what 
has taken place in India. 

But it is but fair to refer to the few efforts 
^at have been made, directly or indirectly, by 
Englishmen, qfTicialJy or otherwise, to save the 
Indian arLs from extinction We have occasional 
efforts to build in the style of the country, as in 
Lahore, but these are not more successful than 
XIXth century’ efforts in Europe to build in XJV 
century wise. We have the establisliment of 
schools of art In India, with good intention, hut, in 
the opinion of even most English artists, bad results; 
even where great and good work is done, as now in' 
Calcutta, its continuance is at the mercy of chance 
selection of a Principal having knowledge and sym¬ 
pathy adequate to the situation. We have 'the 
publication of hooks and journals illustrating Hnc 
examples of Indian art; but these, valuable as they 
are, are really written by Englishmen for English¬ 
men, and are of more use to the English manufac¬ 
turer than to the village craftsmen; and does the 
reproduction of details of architecture and jewelleiy 
(often ill-drawn by men not in the tradition) com- 
^nsate m any way for the deserted workshops and 
forgotten knowledge of the hereditary craftsmen ? 
Lord Curzon has done gocnl service in securing the 
preservation of Indian monuments; but archa>o!ogv 
IS not art: and even his appeal to the Indian aristo’. 


- Tll« rcLitim between flip SriUnli Oovcmmenl Dnd Iniluin pennk,« 
purely nf tta tvil nccMai,nly 

Cb» (pivcfftMiit oEow BiKMfl by anolhtT. th« (lUfercoei, ef fitilh making 

whteh klotK ntuik pM^ibk tuLh buJIdingv ni Wciiminiter RbSwy. 
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cracy at the DelJii exhibitiati seemed to them little 
more than tlie Englishman's strange fancy for 
Indian 'curiosities.' A certain Maharajah shortly 
after the utterance of that appeal had to entertain 
Lord Curzon ; his own palace was a modern building, 
designed and furnished in a French style. To 
please the Viceroy he sent to Bombay for 20 lahbs 
worth of Bombay blackwood furniture, and put 
aw'ay the French stuff; but ivhen Lord Curzon left, 
the latter all came out again! Now Bombay black- 
wood is but half Indian at best: but the Maharajah 
neither knew this, nor was actuated by any deeper 
motive than a desire to please the Viceroy. And so 
it must ever be, that the best meant endeavoui's of 
outsiders can effect but little ; while a little germ 
of love for the motherland might effect everj thing. 
It is easier to destroy than to create; it is impossi¬ 
ble for England to build up what she has demolished; 
if the re-avvakentog is to come al all,it will be the 
fruit of India's recognition of her national self ; but 
that. alas, will he in spite of England’s opposition, 
not with England's help! Not that all sympathetic 
and disinterested counsel is altogether thrown away; 
but tliat advice is a totally Inadequate solution. 

So much for external inhuence on Indian 
art ; it has been on the whole an influence contri¬ 
buting to *' the rapid deterioration that has of late 
befallen the great historical arts of India."* Let 
us for a time consider the changes in Indian society 
and ideas which have from within contributed to 
the same result. 

• tjL wilh tktf reitporwibllity for much the dcsed-^ 

Qnitmn fpf laiii^n siri, I h^iI for^lel Jkftt ft workl procf-W of *ht panic 
character Hi ui work. Mtid thmt ti only fftr um ilw 

iTK^iucn which \ht%^ effect 

Ttd iJcpartmcnTiil mcthodttHnfttcftJ of rcyivin^ ofijjtlnul emtive activity, 
hir^ 4£oiic £vcjrvlbin|r io it. unJ, by rocrtinij out ihc tnili^ 

Ikinaf rhey hAV« m whnhy to the 

Qjiicirdil priw» of 4ci;>iy which hmt Acted upon aU Enitern Jut in the \MMt 
few geiicrsakini" UB, B. HttvefI, the* SmiUo' Vu|. W. p, EIBk In the word* 
Ci-f |{rOiap of uniii't Already rritrretJ tu il.MOfriH; Cmie, tflCn. 
cwtnol cuneciyolhal etiy IhoUfEhtfiil pcr^ioti wHI dtniy Che m>ponAibility of 
EnKltaniS io the matter^ or the lUity whicH Agreet cmintryowei to i ht 
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Tbe internal influences are complex, and 
closely related to ilie e-xternal. Architecture ts the 
^imisti'e^js of all arts; and where architecture is 
titej*iected the lesser arts must als<i perish. Bven 
Native States no longer give employment to the 
hereditary hutlders; and so blindly do individuals 
also imitate the examples of Europeans, that it is 
the echo of the English suburban villa which shapes 
the ideal of a house in the modem Indian mind. I f 
England has in her public buildings set before us 
examples of bastard AnglO'Classic and Neo>Guthlc 
/ architecture, we have made haste to hitndly copy 
example. If Brussels carpets come front Europe^ 
it is we who buy them in preference to the produc¬ 
tions of Indian looms, ff coloured crystal balls 
are inaite in England, it is wc who buy them to 
‘adorn' our temples. If English dress appears 
unlovely and absurd on us, it is we oumelves who 
are re.sptuisiblc for the wearing f>f it. Nothing can 
possibly moi'e fatal to the arts than this attitude 
of snobbishness, or, at the best, weakness, which 
leads us to imitate without consideration. The Art 
of Life is now less and less for us ruled by principle, 
but more and more by impulse t so it is natural 
that in our attitude towai^ds art itself wc are 
undisciplined and unprincipled. For this we arc 
ourselves responsible: the fact of foreign rule need 
not compel the Indian to acquire a foreign mind; 
and as long as we so carelessly contribute ourselves 
to the decay of art amongst us, our complaint 
against others for the same thing loses force. 
Hope atone lies in the .National ideal. 

What hjui Swadeshi done for Indian ai't ? 
Almost nothing; when :i decaying industry can be 
used to political advantage it gives it loud support, 
and in this way the hand-loom industry of Bengal 
is receiving attention now; but the whole country 
from north to south is full of decaying industries 
and perishing hereditary skill, to save which no 
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effort if; maJc. Efforts are made to estaliHsh all 
sorts of factories for making soap, matches, cotton, 
nibs, biscuits and what not, while the men who can 
stilt weave, still build, still work in gold and silver, 
copper and wood and stone, are star^'tng because 
their work is out of fashion. Swadeshi often 
ignores the things which India has from time 
immemorial made perfectly, to seek tu manufacture 
things which it would be better to do without 
altogether, or to frankly buy from other nations 
more able to make them easily. 

The Swadeshi impulse is as yet a too purely 
commercial one, too unimaginative, too solely based 
on an ideal of dull prosperity to greatly help the 
cause of Indian art. It is, indeed, rather art that 
can help Swadeshi, than Swadeshi, art. Things are 
bettering as the national consciousness develops; 
but those who now are benefited are the enterpris* 
itig promoters of small capitalist concerns^not the 
traditional craftsmen. What cares the South 
Indian village iveaver whether his Zemindar buys 
Alanchcster or Bombay cotton ? What avails it 
for Indian culture if the mean design and glaring 
colours are printed in England in India? Ought 
we not rather to starve than to compete with 
Europe on such degrading terms ? Yet men must 
live : material necessities now more than ever con* 
ti'ol our Jives ; the day is far distant when work for 
an hour and a half will again suffice for daily 
breaJ-w'inning. * Men must live by manufacture, 
agriculture, or trade, or by the practice of some 


* Somti SwMJcsbi eKliibiln at the Cit^utLl t^TEhitrtlion cl ISOiS 
Ki uiiil «iupr4l if i| h4i4 Sbhftvitii ^Tii uh ifialiihitiiMi uniLer 

ISurAiic^D control, it lquM tinly dune Hi 1 dDiib^nitC irtiult^ 

t^itheut r itarw rifi ilCHtli Mr, HavcU^ in Jl UlL'^tt trdluMltlLe DXtMJa 
Silhifs, and EconQrnicia la Hq3i 4IMVotViCjll} app<iBnii|| in ' liPiFt irnd 
West' iur 19(17^ multc tbc hi'llcwiiri^ BLi;ttER34ent, tlif irUtti of 

mhlch be 4i,'^Htcil : " lit Ipi4mi htttt I he i^t 

h4m1rKi voirp m rantinucui itccUnd ft! i^hiU^cr uftd» W9 Ihqt he Ihi: pne%m 
«fit: iJmc tnccilLiiCdlcd tcJluni prc^trLy ktiiiiJ; ttchinJ the rcu. of Ihc WOrEd 
In drilsitictitiitlmtJfldiitig 
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profession. But for alt that, India is India still, 
and shall not even her material production be con¬ 
trolled by the spirit of her real self? If she ts 
to grow wealthy. let it be by as Far as possible 
ministering to the higher needs of men as in the 
past; let it be possible for the Sivadeshlst to buy 
Swadesbi rnanufactures because they arc better, 
more beautiful or more enduring than the worit of 
others. Let India supply the world again with 
beautiful fabrics, holding the market by sheer 
superiority of design and workmanship^ a thing 
still possible if the existing traditional capacity 
of Indian craftsmen were rightly organized. There 
is a real demand in other lands for things worth 
making, things made well; if in England it still pays 
even a few groups of men to turn out linen, tapestry 
or carpets by hand, (for the sake of the fine quality 
of material, and still more for the art qualities of 
the accomplished work) it should still be possible 
for those who can w’oric much cheaper, (and could 
still command the ser\'ices of craftsmen possessing 
hereditary skill sufficient to make the fortune of 
any manufacturer in Europe) to find a market for 
their own beet work. The aim must be for quality 
no( quantity. There is no country in the w'orld 
where so much capacity for dwigii and workrhan- 
ship exists I but we are recklessly flinging this, 
almost our greatest treasure, to the winds, and with 
it atJ spontaneous expression in art. 

In the opinion of thinking men it must appear 
that It IS not worth while being a nation at all, or 
makmg any attempt at political freedom, if India is 
to remain m the end thus enslaved at heart by 
purely material tde^s. The national movement has 
no justthcation if it does not carry with it some 
hope of a new manifestation of the Indian genius in 
relabon to the real things of life. The significance 
of the movement however consists just in this, that 
such a hope is Indeed bound up with it. * 
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I have spoken of foreign trade; but what is far 
more important, from the art point of view, is the 
Intlutn atdtucfe towards lodia^n art. For Indian art 
can never be ^reat, can never mean to Indians ui* 
foreigners what it once mefmt, until it is again made 
for Indians and can count upon their sympathy and 
compiclumsiofi as a birth-right. An art, which is 
priiiiHrily concerned with supplying the particular 
rettuiremeitts of peoples entii’ely out of real touch 
with its producers, must always be slavisJi and 
artificial. ii is as evil a thing' for us to supply the 
American, market with bales of cheap and vulgar 
phullcarist embroidered in offensive colours and 
mean desigiis and sloppy needlework, as it is for 
Manchestci* to send us bicycle-patterned saris. The 
only true remedies titat can be effectual are the 
re-generation of Indian taste, and the re-establish¬ 
ment of some standard of quality. Nearly thii*ty 
years ago Sir George Birdwood said truly that— 

"Indian native gentkmcn and indies should rajilte ii a point / 
of cullnre never tv wear -my cblhing or omnitients tml of, 
jintjve maniifaeture and slrktly native design, cinuitanlly puri€ed 
by compaiison with the best examples and tho models ftiminhcd 
by the sculptors of Amanivati, San chi and Barhui*'. 

Iiulian art can only reviv e and jl oumh if it is 
belove d bv I ndi ans thcmsel^S - 

Sumewhat a:pnrt from architecture stands the 
question of Western influence on Indian painting. 
This inRuence lias been exerted very largely through 
the schools of art. In these schools there is done 
much oil and water colour painting, some of it clever, 
some extremely poor, but all quite undistinguish- 
able^unSess by general weakness of drawing—from 

* jr unyorti? AhooilJ doubt that tbe to wrest thu [fiJinn inaHict 

itt IcxliU* from hdftdi fif the prrnTcr ttmd Ustf hdtl any m 

KrvMly licjfTadiMg Hfccl on ttlc menufAtitiire And Hn^liih worknEur^ 

let hjEQ Mudy ibc Specuncn of EitnUtdi prints i¥|^aduerd In the Jounuil 
of Indian Arf, VqI. Vll^ an examplra for fiornpadcQn with rndian wf^rJe. 
For |he eontcrte muU, kcc Vol- II ^ df ihc sdnle JoumnL cxhibidu^ 

ik!|fcttcratc Indiail ettlbroJ^ier^'r 
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ordifjai7 European work of the same cJass. The 
best known exponent of this stvie, though not 
l^helieve a school of art pupJL has been the oil .painter 
Ravi Varrna, whose works, ctinstantly reproduced, 
are everywhere popular in India. Tlie 'educated’ 
public of modern India, having learnt to judge all 
things by what was understood to he a Western 
standard, misunderstood the conventional art of 
India herself; sincere and tender, it was often 
over-formal, and rt^presented in nianv cases the 
dec line rather than the stenith of tradition ; and so 
tlw public, seeking for an art easily understtMKi 
without preparation or elFort. welcometl this painter 
who broke through traditionsandgave them realistic 
and sentimentat pictures of familiar subject,'*. 

A picture of 'Sita in Exile* well illustrates 
the difference ijetwecn Tagore's and Ravi Varma*s 
work, Ifi the latter’s ' Sita in the Asoka Grove' wc 
Bi^‘ only a woman bullied by her captor; in the 
Sita by Tagore we see the embodiiriGnt of a national 
^eal In Ravi Varma’a welblmown picture of 
Sarasvati, again, the lotus-scat—essentiiillv an 
abstract symbol of divine and other-worldly origin 
is represented as a real flower growing in a lake’ 
so that the spectator is led immediately a^vay from 
the id^l, to wonder how the stalk can be strxmc 
enough to support a full-grown woman, I sav 
woman advisedly, tnicausc Raw Varma’s divinities, 
ua spite of their many arms, are verv liuman, and 
otteo not very noble human types.' At l^est the 
goJJesws are ■pretty': stronger condemnation ,.r 
« hat should be ideal relijjious art it wouiJ be hard 
til nnu« 

It has indeed been Ravt Varma's rexvarU for 
choosing Indian subjects, that he has been to some 
degree a true nationalising influenceT but had he 
been alw. a true artist with the gift of great 
imaginatinn. this trtduencc must have been tenfold 
deeper and greater He is the landmark of a great 
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opportunity, not perhapii wholly missed, but til 
AvaJtod of. Theatrical conceptions, want of imugi- 
uatioo, want of restraint, anecdotal aims and a lack 
of Indian feeling iti the treatment of sacred and 
epic subjects arc his faults. His art is not truly 
national—^he merely plnjs with local colour. His 
gods and heroes are men cast in a very common 
mould, who find themselves in situations for which 
they lack a proper dignity. Bavi Varma's pictures, 
in a word, ace not national art; they ai'e such as 
any European student could paint, after only a 
superficial study of Indian life and Ifterature. 

A reaction from these ideals is represented by 
what has Inren called the New School of Indian 
Painting, founded by Abanindra Xatli Tagore, Vice- 
Principal of the Calcutta School of Art. In Mr. 
Havcil, late Principal of this ScIuhsI, India for the 
first time found a European artist able to divest 
himself of early prejudices and wilting as well to 
learn as to teach, In the ‘Studio* of July. iSfllt. Mr. 
Ha veil relates how when he went to the Calcutta 
School twetvc years ago, it was like other schools, ait 
institution established by a Inmevolent Government 
for the purpose of I'cvealing to Indians the superiority 
of European art. Mr. Havcil succeeded in revising 
the whole course of instruction, making Indian art 
the basis of the teaching. Tliis was not done without 
opposition from the EengaUs themselves, who saw 
in these prtieeedings only a sinister attempt to 
discourage * high art' in Bengal. Two pieces of 
good fortune attended Mr Havell’s effoits, one the 
opportunity of aetjuirtng for the Calcutta gallery' a 
large number of paintings of the finest Moglial period, 
many of them by Shah Jahan's court painters, and 
secondly, ani.! most important, the disco^'crv of Mr. 
Abanindra Nath Tagore. This artist had until then 
followed European ideas of artistic e,\pression, but 
soon realised the significance of Indian art traditions 
and set himself to study their technique and recover 
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soitiethinii of tboir spirit. Mr. Tagore afterwards 
became Viee-Priacipai. and finally acting Principal 
of the Calcutta School of art,—the first, and with 
the exception of Lahore, anil now, perhaps, of 
Madras, the only modern school of art in India 
related effectively to the past traditions of Indian 
art| and to the new national spirit of self-realisation. 
Tagore’s own work is a significatii omen of what 
may be given to the world of India, when the 
InJmri people I'ealize to the full the duty which h 
theirs, not to borrow' what they can from others, 
but themselves to give. 

Of Tagore's ivork, a numlier of examples bare 
been reproduced in the ' Studio,' and others in the 
’ M^Hlern Review'. The best of them is perhaps 
' The Banished Ynkshaillustrating the weU-known 
w'ark of Kalidasa, the .Megha Duta. Mr. Tagore 
has painted also ' The Passing of Shah Jaltan ‘; the 

* Siddhas of the II pper Air'; ' Aurangatb Examining 
the Head of Dara' and there are other important 
works, some of which are reproduced in Mr, HaveU’s 
‘fndian Painting and Sculpture*. There can be 
traced in these works both European and Japanese 
influence; but their significance lies in what is after 
all their essential 1 ndianness. These del icate water 
colours, portfolio pictures like those that delighted 
the Mughal Emperor's courts of old, are supremdy 
tender, and canw in them that mingled reticence 
and revelation that belong to all great art. but which 
demand something also of the public, before they 
can be fully understood and realised. Such work, 
a true expression of Indian nationalism, is the 
fiowerlDg of the old tradition; a flower that speaks 
not only of pa.st loveliness, but is strong and viuorou^ 
with promise of abundant fruit. 

Two pupils have indeed already followed in 
Tagore’s footsteps. The pictures, 'The Flight of 
Lakshman Sen*, by Surendra Nath Ganguly, ag d 

* Raja Vikram and the Vampireby Nanda Lai 
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Bose, reprotlucetl in the ‘Studio' of July, 1£K)8, are 
full of promise; and indeed remarliabJe a$ the 
ivork^if men so young- The best of Nanda Lai 
Bose's work is the wonderful * Sati ’ I'eproduced 
by Mr. Ha veil. Almost equatty perfect in another 
way is the ‘ Kaikeyi,' of which a number of copies 
have been reproduced in Japan for the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art. 

Great art or science is the flower of a free 
national Ufe pouring its abundant energy into ever 
new channels, giving some new intimattoo of a 
truth and harmony before unknown or forgotten. It 
is not strange that India, after a thousand years of 
alien government, often puritan and now philistine, 
ei^nomicaliy and morally impoverished, should have 
lost her position in the world of art. But we believe 
that India stands upon the threshold of a freedom 
and a unit>' greater than any y'Ct realised. If this 
be so, we need not fear for Indian art ; for the new 
life must find its self-expression. 11 rests with each 
individual to make this fruition possible. 


Art of the East and of the West' 

CHAPTER VIL 

I T is not possible to understand the ait of India 
without some comprehension of the ^vhote 
culture and historical tradition of which it is an 
immediate expression, it is impossible to treat of 
art as an isolated phenomenon apart from the 
spiritual and physical life of the people who gave it 
tnrth. Indian art cannot be understood b)' those 
without sympathy for Indian culture; and this is 
siill a rare thing. The orthodox C^isdan, tJ^e 
matenalist« and the Imperialist are all, in so far as 
they are what these names imply, constitutionally 
unahle to sympathise with the ideals of Indian 
civilisation. Indian art is essentially religious i and 
those who are entirely ignorant of and hopelessly 
out of sympathy with Indian religions, as well as 
tliose w^ho in the name of Puritanism would secularise 
or abolish art entirely, have not in them a capacity 
for understanding. Even with the best intentions, 
the study of Indian art proves difficult. There have 
until lately been no books to guide the student and 
no collections of Indian painting and sculpture, 
except those brought together with a purely 
archaeological purpose. Unfamiliarity witli Indian 
religious philosophy, and its traditional expr-essioo 
in art and literature, and the now complete divor’ce 
between art and life in Europe, have added to the 
difBculties of those who liave sought to know 
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anything of Indian art. A majority—fi'om Rualiin 
onwards—have rested happy in the conviction that 
there was nothing to be known. 

I give a typical example of the ordinary attitude, 
a quotation from Mr. Alaskeirs book on ** Ivories "; 

*'nicrc is a sameness, » repetJtlan, an ovcrfosldltig, a 
crowding and daboFation detail which become wearisome 
before we have gone very far. We are spoken to of ihitigs, 
and in a language of which wc arc IgnoranL Wc regard tiicm 
with a listless kind of atictuioT). in a word, we arc not 
interested, Wt feel that the ailisi lias ewer been bouJid and 
enslaveti by the tradittons of Hindoo tnytlioii^. Wc are met 
at every turn by the intenniiiablc processions of monstrous 
gods and goddesses, these Buddhas and Krishnns, Vhfmnsand 
Raaui,‘4, these hideous deities with aninmls’ lieads and innutner- 
nble arms, these danditg women with capresalonless faces and 
strange gunnedts, .... Id bis figures tlic Hindoo artist sectnn 
absolutely incapable—it may be rductaiit—to reproduce the 
liuman form he ignores anatomy, he appears to have iw> idea 
of giving suy expression to the lei tines. Tliere is no distinction 
between the work of one num and another. Is the name of a 
singie arltst familiar ? The reproduction of type is lllerat; 
O’jte di^TEiity resembles another, ant! we can only disiittguisb 
them by their ntlributes, or by the more or les^ hitkou:? 
occupations (» which they may be supposed to be engaged." 

This ijinoraiit and childish rhodomonbide is here 
quoted only because it is so typical. Perhaps the 
easiest way to show its true value would be to ask 
you to imapite similar words spoken by an Oriental, 
who should substitute the word " Christian for the 
word “Hindu*': “Enslaved by the traditions of 
Christian mythology, iotcrniinable processions of 
cnidftxes and Aladonnas**—would not this be an 
idle criticism of mediaeval European art? 

1 take another in stance. Professor Nelson 
Fraser, an English teacher in India, and a student 
of Indian art and religious ideas, tells us that one 
day he had a young lady visitor from England, 
something of an artist, and she was examining his 
treasures gathered from East and West and of all 
periods. She flitted lightly over the Hindu brottsfes 
and settled down on a case of Creek coins. He 
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remonstrated against this, and pointed out that she 
might sec the Greek coins any day at the British 
Mu^um, whereas she might never see the bronzes 
again at all. “ 1 don’t care for grotesques,” she 
answered ; *' T don’t understand liese things/' 

A characteristic difference between Eastern 
and Western art is found in the sacred (mages. In 
'•Western art. the sacred images are almost always 
entirelj human in fornij in Eastern art they are 
sometimes four-handed^ somedmes soomorphic. 
sometimes grotesque, tn part this represents in 
the West, the lasting influence of Hdlcnisni with 
its representations of the beautiful Olympians as 
perfect men; and is due to the Western temperament 
W'htch more naturally than the Eastern seeks for the 
realisation of objective perfection. In the East it 
iiepresents the fact that Eastern art traditions carry 
an inhentance from Egypt and Assyria, and that 
comnion ‘ Early Asiatic ’ behind all Eastern art, 
inheritances that a brief period of classic inffuence 
failed to affect to any signihcant extent. But this 
distinction of images is not essentially due to art. 
but rather to the centre of gravity of religious ideas i 
and yet even here the line of division bet^vecn East 
and West is not so sharp us it appears. The images 
of the West have been almost entirely those of the 
incarnation, an ^rvaidr, or of saints; these of course, 
just as nn image of Ramn or Siti would be, are 
altogether human in form: but when the Western 
artist has to represent an immanent divinity, the 
Holy Ghost, at once he falls back upon an anirmU 
symbol,—the dove. To the true mystic it is evident 
that a representation of the divine in human form 
carries with it a certain li[nitation--it is not easy 
to constantly recall that the anthropomorphic 
appearance is but an appearance, a manife.station 
of the deity, and not the deity himself. And the 
anthropomorphic image easily degenerates, as the 
form of Eros degenerated into a Cupid, and Nike 
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becAme a woitian stooping to tio her santlat, as the 
Virgin and Child of Early Italian art became at a 
later period the pretty domestic picture of the 
artist's ;vife and child. Indian religion lias lieen 
always a search for the infinite, seeking to escape 
the limitations of individuality and time and space ; 
how could it then be satisHed with the beautiful 
divine humanities of Hellas, or with representations 
of merely human figures? We must then in 
looking at Oriental art Judge* not by our own 
preconceived ideas, hut by its own standards. If 
we cannot sympathise with the aims of an alien art, 
so be it, it is our limitation. It may be thus a limi¬ 
tation in some that they cannot realise in full all the 
significance of the art of Hellas; it is a tiniitation 
imposed by temperament and inhcntance. But 
they recognize the futility of judging it by an Indian 
standard, because the Greek artist dkl not even 
want to say what the Indian strove to say. It is 
equally futile to criticise Indian art by a Hellenic 
standard. Even in limitations there arc advan¬ 
tages; through conccnirationcomesufiderstand_ing, 
intensity, and fruitfulness, while eclecticism brings 
with it the danger of indifference. But limitations 
nc^ not mean intolerance; and as it is worth while 
for man and woman to try to understand each other, 
however far their pi>ints of view must also differ, so 
a lso it is w'orth while for tfie East and West to 
understand each other's art. Perhaps in their 
difference humanity will find a complementary 
perfection greater than any single manifestation of 
the human spirit can achieve alone. If then 
humanity would be so much poorer for the loss of 
either art, do we do well to complatti of either for 
being what it has never striven to be, do we do 
vvisely in rejecting an alien art contemptuously 
because it docs not recognize the standards that 
have moulded our own ? 
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There ax'® icdeexl many clifticulties in the way of 
the Western student of Indian art, but they are not 
insuperable. The first perhap^x lies in the fact that 
the Indian ideal of beauty is not altogether the same 
as the Greek ideal which has influenced all Western 
ar^; and a greater difficulty lies perhaps in the fact 
that for India, art, to be great, need not necessarily 
be beautiful at all, unless we give to ‘ beauty,' the 
deeper meaning of ‘harmony.* which really belongs 
to it. In India the beautiful and the grotesque are 
not distinguish^ as the greater and lesser kinds of 
art ; each manifests its own idea, each maj- be a 
harmony. There is something in great ideal art 
that transcends the limited conceptions of beauty 
and ugline^ and makes any criticism founded on 
such a basis seem but idle words. 

In art, as in life, wc pray for deliverance from 
the bondage of the pairs of opposites, the '' Delusion 
of the Pairs,” 

And even when the representation of physical 
human beauty is the immediate aim, we find that 
the ideal of the human form is different in Bast and 
West. The robust muscularity' and activity of the 
Greek athletic statue, or of Michael Angelo's ideal, is 
I'epugnant to the lo ver of the repose, and the smooth 
and slender refinement of the hodies and limbs of 
Orientals. It is the same with the features and the 
colour For ejiample, the perfect colour in our eyes, 
which we call fair, is a light golden brown, and not 
at all the snow-white paleness of the European 
ideal. But the j-eiil division lies deeper still. The 
absence of mystety, the altogether limited ideal of 
Greek ai*t. Us satisfaction witli the ejcpression of 
merely physical beauty, conceived as an end in itself; 
the dead mechanical perfection of its decoi^ative 
details, the intellectual rather than imaginative 
aims—all these things make it possible for us to look 
upon the great classic art which has so profoundly 
influenced the aims of later Western art, as hawng 
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striven for, and perhaps attained, a goal to which 
we do not ourselves aspii'e. In these remarks I 
refer to Pheidtan and later art only, not to such 
beautiful archaic art as the Anlenorof the Acropnlisn 

** Greek work as known to us,’* says Prof- 
Gardner, " is restrained on the emotional side : nor 
has it any touch of mysticism.*’ In most Pheidiao 
Greek art there is little or nothing that corresponds 
to such work as the ** Bacchac ** of Euripides in 
literature. The Venus of Milo, for example, is only 
a very beautiful figure, a combination of perfection^ 
intellectually selected and skilfully combined. It is 
limited by the idea of esterna!, physical and human 
beauty. This is perhaps an indication of the 
point at whicli the Eastern and Western views of 
art part company. The Western artist sees nature 
with his eyes and judges art by intellectual and 
aesthetic standards. The Indian seeks truth in his 
inner consciousness, and judges of its expression by 
metaphysical and imaginative standards. Art for 
him is ri^ot to please, hut to manifest. 

We are told that Zeuxis, when commissioned 
to paint a figure of Helen for the people of Croton, 
stipulated to be allowed to use as models five of the 
most beautiful virgins of the city. The Indian 
artist, on the other hand, ivould have demanded 
opportunity for meditation and mental concentration, 
in order that he might visualise the idea of Helen in 
his inner consciousness, aiming rather at discovery 
than Creation, desiring rather to draw hack the veil 
from the face of superwoman than to combine 
visible perfections by a process of intellectual 
selection. The result'would he a work suggesting, 
more or less perfectly in accordance with his keen¬ 
ness of inner vision and technical capacity for it.s 
material embodiment, the real Hclfen as she lived in 
the national consciousness, a Helen more real than 
she who in the flesh hnmgbt death and sorrow to 
the Greek and Trojan heroes. 
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The Greek, indeed, was above the "aesthetic 
nihilism*^ (to borrow a phrase from Professor 
Gardner) which sees the aim of art in the faithful 
reproduction of nature; but he made anmteMeetual 
selection from natural forms, instead of seeking the 
highest truth where alone it is to be found, in one’s 
inner consciousness. It is true that Greek art was 
to an extent religious; but it failed in the greatest 
qualities because the religion e^ipressed in it was in 
no sense transcendental, and this is the explanation 
of the humanism, almost the boiirffeots character, 
one might say, of the Greek gods. There are, for 
instance, many ApoNos, of which it is said timt there 
are equaJiy good grounds for regarding them as 
representations, or even porti-aits, of athletes.* 

Hinduism, like Christianity, knew that life 
could not be an end in itself, but' Uiat the true end 
of our existence ti^cmsceuds it. But the Greeks 
and Romans placed this end abs4)luteJy in life itself. 
This limitation could not fail to find expression as 
much in their art as their religion. “The Greeks" 
says Bume dones, "give you the godlike beauty, 
strength,majesty. They suggest that wisdom is God¬ 
like. They nowhere suggest the mystery of life,"| 

In all these respects Greek literature is 
immciLsurafaly greater than Greek art. 1 c is unfortu¬ 
nate that almost all Greek art belongs to the 
Olympian, not to the mystic, side of Greek religion. 
O .P® cac-gods of Egypt, die sublime 

Buddl^ of Java, the four-handed gods of India, 
even the great Chinese dragon, arc greater imagi- 
iutn« art, belong more to the divine in man, than do 
Jhc Hermes of Praxiteles or the Venus of Milo. 
The ideal of the last is limited, and the very fact and 
possibility of its attaiiiment show it. I do not mean, 
of course, that even post-Pheidian Greek art could 
be spared from the world, or that it is not one of 
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thti great achievementiis of humanity; only that tt 
was in certain respects definitely limited, and does 
not necessarily stand on a pinnacle hy itself as the 
greatest of all art the vvoi'ld has seen. Once the 
spell of tills limited ideal is broken, you can never 
again he satisfied iTy it, but seek in art for that 
which has often been suggested but never can, and 
never will, be perfectly expressed—the portrayal 
not merely of perfect men, but of perfect and entire 
divinity. You seek for an art which, however 
imperfectly, seeks to represent neither particular 
things nor merely physical or human grandeur, but 
which aims at an intimation of the univci'se, and that 
universe conceived not as an empirical phenomenon, 
hut as noumenon within yourself. 

And if it is thus possible for India to feel 
unsatisfied with even the refined, and in some 
degree idealistic art of Greece, it will lie dear how 
much lessthe naturalism and aestheticism of modem 
European art appeals to her—the pictures of Poynter, 
the portraits of Sargent, the landscapes on theexhibi' 
tion walls, the jewellery of Lalique, or to go farther 
back, the wood^candog of Grinling Gibbons or 
the naturalistic borders of the later mediaeval 
manuscripts. Alt these arc pictorial, reminiscent, 
or anecdotal in their character. But when wc come 
back to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
with the glorious work of the imagers at Chartres, 
the sweet ivory Madonnas, Uic crisp and prickly 
borders of the manuscripts, and the Gothic rose 
bequeathed to later times ns tlie symbol of the 
idealism of the Middle Ages, then at last wc find an 
art that expresses or endeas'ours to express some* 
thing of that which we too desire to say. Nothing 
is more remarkabte than the “ Gothicoess" and, in 
Ruskin's sense, the “Christianity*’ of Oriental art. 
From this point of view, indeed, I should like to 
classify Gothic, Egyptian, I ndian, and Chinese art 
as Christian, and Greek, Roman. RenaissanccL and 
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oiocfeni Eui'vipean as paf^an, or to use more gcnernl 
terms, ajs religious anil materialistic respectively. 

To spcab again of the pre^nt day: it is not 
that thci'e is no art in the West which, from the 
Indian point of view, is great; there has been 
such art; but it has come only from men fighting 
desperately against the spirit of the age, liiing in 
another world of theii's and ours. Of these, 
Burne-Jones and William JMori'is are the gi'eatest: 
the former in tlmt his work possesses something of 
that impersonality and aloofness which we seek for, 
and because he n.ses form less for its own sake than 
as a manifestation of something more changeless 
and eternal; because, loo, he M'‘as made wise by love 
to paint not tlie beauty of the ]]assing hour or the 
transient emotion, but the changeless might and 
glory of the gods and heroes r and Morris was great 
because he proved again that all art is one, ttie 
distinction between art and craft illusoi-y, and that 
this single art is not merely a trivial pastime, but 
essenti^U to humanity and civilisation, 

In the immediate futut^e we may, both in England 
and in India, have less and less ni*t, English art 
fiounshes at present mainly as an exotic, a iuxury 
for those iyht> can afford it- It appeals to a special 
cla^ and is not a spontaneous expression of the 
national life as a whole. Its appeal, like that of 
much of the later Japanese art which finds 
acceptance in the West, is trivial, not fundamental; 
it must be pretty and pleasing ; its aim is primarily 
aesthetic, where it should be prophetic. This 
divergence between art and life and art and religion 
IS increasing. It is a sign of the times. I cannot 
think tt possible for great art to ilounsh again in 
England, or in India, till we have all once more 
ciytUsed ourselves, and learnt to believe in some¬ 
thing moi^ real and more eternal than the external 
face of nature^—until we are able to re-unite art 
with labour, and imagination with technique- 
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The Influence of Greek on Indian Art 

CHAPTER VHI. 

T H E orthtjdox ai'chaeoJogical view of the history 
of intiian sculpture is much as follows:— 

The Early lodiao School (B.C. 230—A.D. 50) 
is a compound of Hellenistic, Persian and Indian 
elements. From this period we have scarcely any 
detached stacucs in stone, and no rcpresentations- 
of Buddha, whether free or in low relief. Of the 
greatest importance is the second or ICushdn Period 
^.D, 5^—350), to which the two local schools of 
Gandhdraaiid Amaravuti liobng. The works of the 
Gandhnm school are “pruhably equal in merit to 
much of the conteitiporar%‘ sculpture in the provinces 
of die Roman empire'’ and are '* infinitely superior 
toanj" truly Indian production.” Images of Buddlia 
become abundant; the representations of Buddha 
and personages of Buddhist mythology are adapta¬ 
tions of Greek gods: ** the ideal type of Buddha, , . - 
was created For Buddhist art by foreigners.” The 
type thus evolved ivas the foundation of all later 
representations of Buddha, The classic influence 
is traceable in all later work, arul responsible for 
most of the little t'alue it possesses, ” After^ 
300 A.D, Indian sculpture pro|>eriy so called hardly 
deserves to he reckoned as art.^ The figures both 
of men and animals become stiff and formal, and 
the idea of powder is clumsily expressed by the 
multiplication of members. The many*headed, 
many-armed gods and goddesses ivhose images 
crowd the walls and roofs of mediaeval templ^ have 
no pretensions to beauty^ and are frequently hideous -r 
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. and grotesque. , , , , BverT,’ medmciraJ cempte of 
impoitance thraughout India might he cited as 
Ulusti^atiog these remarks;” individual examples 
merit consideration only as ” marking stages in the 

- decadence of Indian art.”' 

Those who do hold other views disagree, not 
as to the fact of the Greek-Roman influence in the 
Gandhara period, but as to its ultimate importance 
ill the history of Orientfil art; and form a very 
diffei'ent estimate of the \'aluc of Indian sculpture 
after 3(W A.D< So far from foreigners having given 
to India the ideal type of Ouddha, the Gandhflra 
sculptures should perhaps be regarded as the w'ork 
.of late Creelc<^Roman craftsmen striving in vain to 

- interpret Indian ideals. The sculptures themselves, 
crowded and effemintite, show how little of value in 
art the Western \vopld at this time had to offer to 
the Bast. Foreign influence on Indian art, during 
the first few centuries of the Christian era, was 
perhaps as much to be regretted as the results of 
Western influence on Indian art at the present day. 
Had Asiatic art developed independently of late 
classic influence, it might at an earlier period have 
freed itself from x'anous disadvantageous conditions. 
As a matter of fact, it was not until the direct eflects 
of the foreign Influence were passing away, that the 
Indian Ideal emerged, and the tnilv Indian schools 
of sculpture rose. What has been most of all 
mtsunderstood by archaeologists is the nature of 
this influence. They have confused the assimilation 
of foreign forms and foreign technique with artistic 
inspiration. No sooner is the same art studied by 
ar%i^s, aa in the case of Mr. HaveN’s work on 

Indian bculpiure iind Painting/or of Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s on ■ Painting in the Far East,' than it is 
discovered that the nrcliaeologists may be correct 

V. tiTmrtiJ Gisrcciger uirndiVtiliCh Ilf. 
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as to outward details, but untlrdv misled as to 
informing spirit. 

It is probable that none of the most heauti Tutor 
important Indian sculpture can he certainly assigned 
/to a date earlier than 300 A.D, The true pt'oblent 
of Indian art-criticism is the study of the 
development of the Indian ideal, and its gradual 
emancipation from the fetters of horrow'ed art 
formulas little adapted to its adetiunte expression. 
This development and emancipation u'ent on during 
the centuries when Hinduism itself w'as emerging 
from earlier Brahmanism and Buddhism, when 
Vislmu and Siva took linal shape in the Indian 
imagination, that is to say, as far as it is possible to 
lay down a date between the third and^ eighth 
centuries of the Christian era. When the philosophy 
of Indian art is understood, it will be seen how 
little it could have depended upon the art philosophy 
even of classic Greece, and the idea of tracing its 
inspiration to late Greeh-Roman influence will 
appear still more absurd, The philosophies of 
Creek and of Indian art are poles apart. Putting 
aside the rare and beautiful fragments of archaic 
art, and vase paintings that illustrate the mystic 
and orgiastic sides of Creek religion, Greek art 
has in it no touch of mj-sticism; the Greek 
representations of the gods belong entirety to the 
Olympian aspect of Greek religion. They are but 
grand and be<autiful men; sometimes, as In the case 
of many Apollos, it is uncertain even whether the 
representation is of a god or of an athlete,* Indian 
art on the contrary* is essentially transcendental; 
its concern is not with the representation of perfect 
men, but with the intimation of an unkiio\>rt 
Divinity, the symbolism of the Infinite, It has, 
though’ to a less degree, I think, than the art of 
Egypt, that sense of ' Being beyond (or behind) 

* Qwt&d «i p. 
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Appearance' which we miss in the Greek represen¬ 
tations of beautiful Olympians. 

And so we may read anew the meaning of the 
Gandhara sculptures, and sec in them, not the 
ini!uence of Greek-Roman art on Indian art, but 
the influence of Indhin art upon Greek-Roman. 
We see, not foreign craftsmen creating an ideal 
aftenvards imitated throughout the East, but we see 
the transforming influence of Indian philosophy, at 
tlie time when Hinduism in its modern aspects was 
emerging from a diversity of ortgrns, exerted upon, 
and gradually Indianising, Greelt-Roman art. The 
foreign influence coincided with the Rrst general 
development of ritual and imagery'; but the late 
^assic gods of Europe were ill fitted to e.vpress the 
infinities of Indian thought. And so we graduaffy 
find in the later Gandhara work the germ of the 
Indian ideal.-—centred at first round tJie image of 
Buddha conceived as a divine being, with a spiritual, 
superhuman body—and soon finding expres.'iion in a 
thousand forms of gods and angels. By the eighth 
or ninth century this truly Indian art hod reached 
its zenitii; the artistic canons of Sukracarya and 
others had already been forniutated, the necessity 
of meditation and visualisation perfectly realised, 
and the finest work of Elepbanta and Borobodur 
was done. The Alahaynna Buddhist brotixes of 
Ceylon and Java attained the highest level of 
attainment in the seventh or eighth century. Hindu 
art flourished still for several centuries. * 1(16 advent 
of the Multammadons then pot an end to the natural 
development of Hindu art in the north, but work of 
the finest type, and perhaps the most distinctively 
Indian of ait, continued to be produced in Southern 
India and in Nepal for some centuries. 

At last the great traditions seemed to 
lose their strength; the guilds of artists litLle bv 
little lost tlieir ijower and culture, and at the 
same time the corrupting inHuence of Europe 
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was felt, until at the present day neither the 
old traditions, nor any new development, except In 
special cases, reveal the real artistic instinct of the 
Indian people. Such, from the Indian point of 
view, is a brief reading of the history of Hindu art. 
That history’ its detail remains yet to be 

written : the day is far distant when wc can date a 
bronze or a stone sculpture witli certainty even to 
a century, lacking the e%'idence of inscriptions; but 
when the history of Indian art is thus at last made 
Icnown, and correlated with the life and ideas of the 
people, it* will be abundantly clear how smalt was the 
ultimate Importance of the Classic influence In the 
development of all that is most essential in it. 
Indeed, if originality be regarded as of so much 
importance, it is certain that no art in the world is 
further removed in aims and in form from that of 
- Greece, than is the art of tlie Dravldian South, 
or even the Buddhist art of Borohodur. And it 
must always be borne in mind that if a survival of 
Greek influence is anywhere traceable in later 
Indian art, t his no more itself invalidates a claim for 
genius and originality in that art, than the fact that 
all Ills plots are borrowed, makes Shakespeare a poor 
dramatist. No mature art stands absolutely alone, 
or lacks an inheritance from other arts. It is the 
nature and extent of this inheritance in Indian art, 
■ which have been misunderstood and exagger^ed. 

\ The question, moreover, is one at issue essentially 
between archaeologists and artists who accept their 
facts but question their interpretation ^ it is not a 
question between patriots claiming originality' — 
obvious in any case—and foreign students denying 
it. Compared with the vital significance of Indian 
art as a mantfestatinn of the Induin genius, the 
question is, indeed, of hardly more than academic 
importance. 
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Education in India. 

CHAPTER rx. 

O NE of the most t‘enmrlitiblcfeature& of British 
r«tc in jitdb has been the fact that the 
greatest injuries done to the people of fittiia 
have taken the outward form of hlessinfis. Of this, 
Education is a striking eiiample* for no more 
cashing b!m\-s have ever been struck at the roots 
of Indian National evolution than those which have 
been struck, often with other, and the beat intentions, 
in the name of Education. It is sometimes said by 
mends of India that the National movement is the 
natural result of English education, and one of 
which England should in truth be proud, as showing 
that, under ‘civilisation’ and the Pax Sritannica, 
Indians are becoming, at last, capable of sclf- 
go^'crninent. The facts are otherwise. If Indians 
are still capable of self-government, it is in spite of 
all the anti-nation ill tendencies of a system of 
raucauon that lias ignored or despised almost eii'ciy 
Ideal informing the national culture. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. The most 
crushing indictment of this Education is the fact 
tlut It dcst^^, in the great majority of those upon 
whoni it IS inflicted, all capacity for the appreciation 
of Indian culture. Speak to the ordinary graduate 
of an Indian University, or a student from Ceylon, 
of the ideals of the MahiSbharata^he will hasten to 
display his knowledge of Shakespeare; talk to him 
of religious philosophy—you find that he is an 
at eist of the crude type common in Europe a 
generation ago, and that not only has he no religion, 
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but lie is as lacking in phifosopliv as the average 
Englishman; talk to him of Indian music—be will 
produce a gramophone or a harmonium, and inflict 
upon you one or both; talk to him of Indian dress 
or jewellcrj-—he will tell you that they are undvi* 
Used and barbarie ; talk to him of Indian art—is 
news to him that such a thing existe; ask him to 
translate for you a letter wi*itten in his own mother- 
tongue—he does not Imow it.* He is indeed a 
stranger in his own land. 

Yes, English educators of India, you do well 
to scorn the Babu graduate: he is your own special 
production, made in your own image; he might be 
one of your very' selves. Do you not recognize the 
likeness? Probably you do not; for you are still 
Ihdebound in tiiat impem ious skin of self-satisfactioii 
that enabled your most pompous and self-important 
philistine. Lord Macaulay, .to believe that a single 
shelf of a good Buropean library was worth all the 
literature of India, Arabia, and Persia. Beware lest 
in a hundi*ed years the judgment be reversed, in the 
sense that Oriental culture will occupy a place even 
in European estimation, ranking at least equally with 
Classic. Meanwhile you have done well-nigh all 
tfiat could be done to eradicate it in the land of its 
birth. 

England, suddenly smitten w'ith the great idea 
of ‘ civilising ' India, conceived that the way to do 
this, was to make Indians like Englishmen. To this 
task England set herself with the best will in the 
world, not at alt realising that, as has been so well 
said by tlie Abbe Dubois: 

•’ 'IV* mftke a ntvf race of ikf Hindus, one woutd Imvc to 
lMq*in by undermining llic very rouiidotionp of lliehr ckUifixv* 
tioi), religiou and polity, aud by turning them into atbeistsand 
barbarians," 

* I de*cpit>eilir Eiti'cmc ot^uct of Sft)iliith c4uoatitm, i* ■**» tuf 
eiioipJc In Ceylon, Soi nil of ihcs* nminuenl* npply eqiiaJIlT (o «eej-y 
part 4if [nJin, The mniarirt on dreas mul ifnu»ic n^c of uninreratl 
apylkntkin. 
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And no words of mine could better describe the 
typical product of Mncnuloyism. Even suppose 
success were possible, and educated Indians were 
to acquire in some numbers, a tiioroughly English 
point of view: this in itself would be'damning 
evidence of failure, not merely because the English 
point of view is already sufHcientJy disseminatcil in 
a world of growing monotony, or even because of 
its many and serious limitations, but because it 
would prove that the education had failed to educate, 
that is, to ilratc out or set free the characteristic 
qualities of the taught. And in actual fact, it is not 
the English point of vtirkv that is acquired, but a 
caricature of it. 

Imagine an ordinary English schoolmaster set 
down to educate the youth of Classic Greece. 
Obviously he could teach the OrceU innumerable 
facts; but it is diPhcult to see how* he could have 
tahen any adequate pari in tus serious education. 
Merely to inform is not to educate; and into how 
little of the inner life of Greece, its religion and 
ideals, could the English Kchoolmaster, for all 
his Classic education, tmly enter. The English 
schoolmaster to-day Jtnowa less of Indian culture 
and sympathises far less with Indian ideals, than 
he could with those of Greece, You cannot educate 
hy ignoring (being ignorant of) the ideals of the 
taught, and setting up an ideal wliidi they do not at 
hcan acknowledge: if at the same time consider¬ 
ations of fiiateriat advantage secure an outward 
acceptance, perhaps, even a willing acceptance, of 
the alien formula, the destruction of indigenous 
cultui'e is assured. 

All departments of education in India—primary, 
secondary and uni'i'itrsily—are directly or indirectly 
controlled by Onvernment. A few indigenous insti¬ 
tutions for imimrting a knosviedge of Eanslwit and 
Ai^hic carry on a forlorn struggle for existence. A 
few modern institutions, such us the Central Hindu 
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Cdtei'O in Benares, and Uie Hardwai* Guruiiitla, are 
carried on entirely without Government aid ; but 
most of these are bound to the Universitycurnculum, 
as ottier\s'ise theiV students would be unabte to 
obtain degrees. Two-thirds of Indian Arts Colleges 
are Missionary Institutions—equally bound to the 
Government codes and select^ text-books. The 
net result is that Indian culture is practically ignored 
in modern education; for Indian culture, whether 
Hindu or Muhammadan, is essentially religious, and 
so, regardless of the example of almost eveiy Indian 
ruler since history began, the Government practises 
toleration—by ignoring Indian culture,—^and ^ic 
.Missionary practises intolerance—by endeavouring 
to destroy that culture, in schools where education 
is offered as a bribe, and where the religion of the 
people is of set purpose undermined. The great 
tragedy of the present situation lies in this, that the 
schools are not part of Indian life (as weix: the fols 
and Maktetbs of the past), but antagonistic to it. Of 
the two types of Rnglish schools in India, Govern¬ 
ment and' Missionary, the one ignoi’e-s, the other 
endeavours to break down the ideals of the homi;. 
Sir George Birdwtjod timly says : “ Our education 
has dcatfiiyed their love of their own literature, the 
quickening soul of a people, and their delight in 
their o^^'n arts and, worst of all, their repose in tlidr 
own traditional and national religion. It has 
disgusted them with their own homes—tlieir parents, 
their sisters, their rery wives. It has brought 
discontent into every family so far as its baneful 
influences have reached." 

The real difficulty at the root of all questions of 
Indian education is this, that rnodern ‘education,' 
this education which Englishmen are so proud of 
having ‘given’ to India, is really based on the 
general assumptiot^—nearly universal in England— 
that India is a stivagr country, which it is England's 
divine mission to cififfat. This is the more or less 
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conscious uriiJedyinj^ firtnctple thfoughout. The 
facts were mure truly realised hy Sir Thomas Munro. 
when he wrote that “ if ctvilisadnn wei'e to be made 
ait article of commerce between the two countries, 
England would soon be heavily in debt/' 

None can be true educators of the Indian 
people who do not inUenL their traditional or cannot 
easilj woidt in a spirit of perfect reverence for Chose 
traditions^ Others can be, not educators, hut 
merely teachers of jvirticular subjects. As such 
there is still room in India for English teachers; 
but they should be, not in power, but subordinate: 
they should be engaged by, paid by. and responsible 
to Indian managers, as. in Japan, English teachers 
arc responsible to Japanese authorities. Professor 
Nelson Fraser, in a valuable discussion upon "The 
English Teacher in India,” * shows how little the 
English teacher can know of the real life of the 
Indian people, and deduces that — 

"Tile bn^ishman is the last person to pin forn'iird any 
view as l!> [Hfisible reronUf- in Hindu InMtjtutimih.’' 

To do so, should not, indeed, be conceived as 
paj*t of the English teacher’s function—a fact whicli 
post English teachers (other than missionaries) nre 
in the end driven reluctantly to admit. At first i| 
ts otlierwisc. 

“TJk rntiscicftllmie profesitir docH noi merely desire 
to Itnpnn knuwicdge, btn to impart tmcftil knWiedge, 
winch will elevulc die lives of lus jiiJulU; nnd In; nint iierimp^. 
WTih to help tlwm to apply it. la there njiy proaptcl of iiis 
ns^isilng tilth task? I liupposc mftfsy teachers enme to India 
with the hope of doing m; I should like tu a^k cash nf ihcir, 
in the hour of hie final (lepariure. when itc gave it up, and 
why, Pnssihly he would answer, when he candidly jidmltted 
ID hioiscilf llie impossibility of tnovrlng much about ltidia,’‘ 

For the English Professor is dehari%d bj 
ignorance of the language (very rarely adequately 
overcome), and by exclusion from familiarity with 

* * tEltliJia ncViQw/ April 10O7_ 
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the home life of Indians* from ever really umler- 
staniliii^ them. 

The English Professor who arrives in India at 
the age, let us say, of t\venty*five, is generally 
qualified to teach one or more special subjects, such 
as Chemistry* English Literature, or Greeh. Ten 
years of sympathetic study of Indian religious 
philosophv, SansUrit or Pali, some vernacular 
language,'Indian histrni’,* art, music, literature and 
etiquette might enable him to undenstand the 
problem of Indian education, probably would do so, 
prejudice apart; but the more he thus understood, 
the less would he vvisli to interfere, for he would 
either be Indianised at heart, or would have long 
realised the hopeless divergence between his own 
and Indian ideals; he would have learnt that true 
reforms come only from within, and slowly. But 
English teachers have neither the time nor the 
inclination to spend ten years, or even two, in such 
a study of Indian culture; and so, when, as often 
happens, Uiey rise to a position of power, the 
Fellowship of some Univci'sity, the Headship of a 
College, or even of a Department of Public 
Instruction, they cheerfully apply the solutions 
suited (or unsuited, as the case may be) to an 
English environment, to problems tlie elementary 
and fundamental conditions of \vhich they do not 
understand, nor through mere bookdearning can 
ever come to understand. 

It must be understood that ‘change ' and (real) 
* progress' are not interchangeable terms. The idea 
of education must bo separated from the notion of 
altering the structure of Indian society,—still one 
of the avowed objects of the Western educator. 
As vve have seen, though (t may require alteration, 
and certainly cannot remain unchanged, or be 

• N« rdiiriilf rtccnt biiiKM-r, bill Aaccwllr the in wlwh iht 
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restoreU in any old form, yet the IE(ij*li^h tesicher is 
of all men essentially iU-iiualiRed to contribute to 
the solution of the piviblem. Even Sir Henry 
Craife, however, who thinks that English education 
in India is in its main Jinei; “hopelessly wrong," 
and says that it is the opinion of every man capable 
that it requires recasting, goes on to 
speak of the “hopeless hindrances'* which it is 
necessai*}' “to contend against/' “ The system of 
raste,” he says, “ the habits of the people, their 
inei'tness in manual labour, their fixed idea that 
clerical work has a dignity of its ow n—all these will 
take long before they arc overcome," 

What an inci'edtble relief it would he to all 
concerned if the ' educator ’ would for a little while 
give over his ‘contending/ and concern himself 
with education. For education, and the destruction 
of caste, purdah and religion are not convertible 
terms ; education is the building up of character, 
essentially a constructive, not a contentious, process, 
Too often the “ contention “ is a tilting at a 
w indmill; or the educator himself may be the torn 
et origa of the evil to he remedied. Take the last 
point raised by; Sir Henry CraiU, the Idea of the 
dignity of clerical work. This is no more than a 
natural development resulting from the type of 
education offered, and the example set, by English- 
men. They with pain and labour have desti'oyed 
and are still endeavouring to destroy tJie caste idea 
of the dignity and dutj' of the heaven-ordatned 
work, whether clerical or manual, to which a man 
is born; they in their educational system ha^'O 
ignored the Indian Gospel, wherein a w'ell-knovvn 
text declares, *' Better is one’s own duty, idbeit 
insigncHcant, than even the w*ell^ixecuted duty of 
another/' It is childish to be surprised at the 
result of a deliberate policy. 

How'ever convinced the English or Anglicised 
Indian educator may be of the superior value of 
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European ideals, he must even then as an educator 
realise that you con only educate hy moans of ideals 
accepted by the taught. Ideals are not to be 
transferred’from one people to another as easily as 
furniture from house to house. It is imly too easy 
to ridicule and to disparage, but when you have 
destroyed belief in one ideal it is not easy to secure 
acceptance of another. Not only, then* are the 
ideals of Indian civilisation actually higher than 
those of any other, at least in our view; but, were 
it not so, it would still be true that only by 
means of those ideals can the Indian people be 
educatei.1. 

The aim of education in India must be no 
longer the cultivation of the English point of view 
or an ability to use the English formula correctly. 
In the words of Sir Henry Craik, it is necessary' to 
abandon 

senseless attenipi to lurn an Oncmal inui a bad 
imitation of a Wtstem mincL ...... It is not a trtinnpli for 

our education—it is, on the contrary a satire upon ii^whtii we 
fiud the sons of kadltig navives cKpresaly disoouragtd by their 
□Arerits from acquiring any Itooffl^getifthi: vcmociilBr, , . . , 
We must abatidott ilte win dream tluu we can reproduce the 
English public sclujol on Indian soil. Wc must recogiiitie that 
it t6 a mistake w insist that a man shall not be mnsidBrctl to 
be on educated man unless lie can expre^^s liis knowledge 
ntltfrw'lse than In a kuguaRe wliieh Is nut his own. Ila« no 
restficdcin on EugllsU as an optioita] subject, bui cease to 
demand it as the one thing necessary for all." 

And, i would add, having learnt Efiglish, use it 
as the hey to all extra-Indian literature and culture; 
do not teach Greek or Latin unless in rare cases 
there is a reasonable prospect oF the attainment of 
pi-oliciency sufticient to ensure the enjoyment of the 
literature in the original, India has classic tongues 
of her own, the doors of culture for all who have 
the opportunity of passing beyond the merely 
bi-lingual stage of education, which should be the 
general goal. 
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What arc the essentials in the [iidian jwinl of 
view, which for their intrinsic value, and in the 
intcreKtsof the many^iJedness of human develop¬ 
ment, it is so important to pneserve ? Space will 
not admit of their iUustration at any length, but 
these appear to the ^vriter to be some of the ideals 
that "must he preserved in any true education 
system for India:— 

Firstly^ the almost universal phih^sophical 
atti^de, contrasting strongly with that of the 
ordinary Englishman, who hates philosophy. For 
every science school in India to-day. let us see to it 
that there are ten to-morrow* But there are 
wrong as well as right ways of teaching science. 
A ' superstition of facts ’ taught in the name of 
science were a poor e.'(change For a metaphysre, for 
a conviction of the subjectivity of all phenomena. 
In India, even the peasant will grant you that “Alt 
tliis is pidyd he may not understami the full 
significance of what he says; hut consider the deep¬ 
ening of European culture needed before the peasant 
there could say. how ever blindly, Uiat “ The world 
is but appearance, and by no means Thing-in-Itself.'* 

Sectmdly\ the sacred ness of all things—the 
antithesis of the European division of life into 
sacred and profane. The tendency in European 
religious development has been to exclude From the 
domain of religion every aspect of ‘worldly' 
activity. Science, art, sex, agriculture, commei'ce. 
ai'e rcgardixl in the West as secular aspects of life, 
(jiuite apart from religion. It is nor surprising that 
under such conditions, those concerned with life 
in its reality, have come to feel the so-called religion 


- T^ci-e ■* «f CMunc B <i( ■ new IlHId IhrcBCen'ciijt IndLiui 

edgcfllMin P.t dnin tv firtlrtct tree 4eveEii|lz]l«rtt, 

inKttucliun Ifl *ll£^ mtxiX b<]gl«it «■ arc mt Uktiy la nwJi^cri the 

ipirit of prfTgfTMi or rcviAl, Ttib ttiAmpwicy—ii h m¥ Im-nirsrv toilt lie 
pt-aperFy Cbcckctl it lh« eTtcirc <?oE](roJ gf fruHdH c4uiiAll0fl U 
ty jndriint Mj- un Kosed onti.r^y cn tk\^ 

OMiRttptian. 
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that ignores the activ'ities of life, as a thing apait, 
and of little interest or worth, la India, this was 
never so; religion idealises and spiritualixea life 
ttselF, rather than excludes it. This intimate 
entwitiiAg of the transcendental and material, this 
annihilation of the possibility of profanity or vul* 
garity of thought, explains the strengtli and 
permanence of Indian faith, and demonstrates not 
merely the stupidity, but the wrongness of attempt* 
ing to replace a religious culture by one entirely 
material. 

Thirdly, the true spirit of religious toleration, 
illustnited continually in Indian history, and based 
upon a consciousness of the fact that all religious 
dogmas aiv formulas imposed upon the tntinitc. by 
the limitations of the finite human intellect. ^ 

Fauftkly, etiquette—civilisation conceived of 
as the production of civil men. There is a Sinhatese 
proverb that runs. “ Tahe a ploughman from the 
plough, and wash off his dirt, and he is Ht to rule a 
kingdom.’' “ This was sjwken," says Knox, “ of the 
people of Cande Uda (the highlands of CeylonJ 
because of the civility, understanding, and gravity 
of the jMKirest men among them. Their ordinary 
Plowmen and Husbandmen do speak elegantly', and 
are full of compliment And there is no dilference 
between the ability of speech of a Country-man and 
a Courtier.” There could be said of few people any 
greater things than these ; but they cannot be said 
of those who have passed through the * instruction 
machines' of to-day ; they Ixilong to a society where 
life itself brought culture, not books alone. 

Fijthly, special ideas in relation to education, 
such as the relation between teacher and pupil 
tmpMeJ in the words of and cittia (master and 
disciple) T memorising great literature,* the epics as 
embodying Ideals of character; learning a privilege 
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demnnding qualiRcfitians, not to be forced on the 
uovvillittg, or used as a toere road to material 
prosperi^^; extreme importance of the teacher’s 
personality, 

” As the man who digs with a spade obtains 
water, even so an obedient (pupil) obtains the know¬ 
ledge which lies in his teacher" (Manu li. 218 ), 
This vieiv is antithetic to the modern practice of 
making everything easy for the pupil. 

Sixthly, the basis of ethics are not any command- 
mentSi but the principle of altruism, founded on the 
philosophical truth; ‘‘Thy neighbour is thyself." 
Recognition of the unity of all Ufe. 

Sevenihlyf conti'ol, not merely of action, but of 
thought; concentration, one>pointedness, capacity' 
for stillness. 

These are some of the points of view which are 
intrinsic in Indian culture, and must be recogni;:ed 
in any sound educational ideal for India; but are in 
the present system ignored or opposed. The aim 
should be to devetope the people’s intelligence 
through the medium of their own national culture. 
For the national culture is the only Aussichtspunht 
rroro. which, in relation to a wider landscape, a man 
can rightly sick am Dmken oneittiren. To this 
culture has to be added, for those brought into 
contact with the modem idea, some part of that 
tvidcr synthesis Uiat should enable such an one to 
understand what may be the nature of the prospect 
seen from some other of the great headlands, the 
other national cultures, wherefrom humanity has 
gaxed into the dim sea of the Infinite Unknown, 
To effect this wider sj'nthesis, are needed signals 
and interpretations, rather than that laborious back¬ 
ward march through the emptiness of a spiritual 
desert where one may perish by the way, or if not 
so, then weary and footsore arrive at last upon one 
of tliose other headlands, only to leai'n, it may be. 


I'lUJI'. r;iDl>t:yO» THl IWDSAIV PlttlHlIM. 

that there is to be found a less extensive prosjsect 
and a more barren soih 

As has been well said. Western knowledfje in 
necessarj" for India, but it must form for her. (and 
especially for her women)j a -graduate course. 

" Everj- man vrho is capable of judging “ knows 
that the educational system of modern India requires 
re-casting. The task may he Herculean ; the more 
reason to begin before it become im possible. The 
woHi must be done b)^ Indian hands. It may be 
true, as Pi'ofessor Geddes ^vrote to me btelyi that 

"The trouble not only with the veatenJ inlcreflln of lliic 
ofltcml daas Avhich are sure to be protctti^tl iii any cbjitigt}, 
but in the ’ivoorien heads, the arrested mtnfls, the intoniprtent 
hand.s eic,f etc,, of tho«e who have gone through diiu inftcbine, 
whetl^er here or with you in Eitdia. 1i lie.*^ in yoor thoij^ands 
of bjUTiPtef^ and elerrlts and crammers, who kiiow all die 
of the L'tiivcrsity of London in lu darkcftT d*jB, . . 
but who knoi^v nothing of the ^Ttal mo vein cuts in tkcraiure* 
scienetf art, etc,, by which we in -mme mciL^ure lien: cp-capeor 
at least mitigate our nOIeial oppressioti. or oven begin to 
mDdlfy it, 

"ill short, ihen^ Uic strife ia not between * Essftnt and 
IVf^rti Efifura^on ' (Instruction, Cram rather) but betiveen 
Cmm and and for both alike, in West as ill Easti. 

It very iustil iiitleedp upon thoiijiancb of gmduaies to say 
that they diust be cotisidcrra as lost victims of a mlfciflkCf and 
put asitle as useless for practical purposes, save here and there 
the man Tvhn has ilTr win and power to re-edmrate himself; hut 
tile iame irtae here Bt Isoniep and nothing could be niore 
disAstrous, 1 tlifiik, than for you in India to give your present 
{£mopeaniscd graduates the rt-oi^ni^ing of things s that would 
be continuing our mistake, not cnncctihg it. But recover your 
own ans^ etc.p on one hciiirlH and jsifSi* //«r pr(igre$$ 

fuar Lhc futlUtarian doctrituuies and their bureancnitlc success 
sors. U^am from FranM—non-ofhda! Fmore primarily of 
course,—from America on her tion-phllisline oide, from 
Gatnaiiy ai ha best {dmugh this U being materinlwed in most 
of the universities or cJsewheic^ fmm the small couulrires y^o 
as yet practically ignute—ScEuidinariap NeihcrtandB, etc., ami 
so on* Doa't believe the usual contettipi of South Afncrican 
States j they are for more advanced ihmi most Europeans 
know: in shorty open yionrsclYes more widely to ibe Western 
influence— Simi/ibtis 
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Fmm such advice there is net a Jittle to lie 
learnt. But it is not true that an}< others can do 
for ujt the worU that is our own; the re-organij:atiort 
of Indian education, if it is to be of any use, inust 
be accofuptished by Indian hands. The most de¬ 
nationalized Indian is still more Indian than a 
Eui'op^n. It is for Indians to nationalise Indiaii 
education. Given the responsibility, and the power 
to act, and even Europeanis:ed India will rise to the 
occasion; to those who cannot think so, India must 
apj^ear to be not worth the saWng. Let Indians 
place the control of education in the forefront of the 
nationalist programme. By control, let absolute 
control be meant, not merely a half control, or a 
control sanctioned by some royal charter that may 
be withdrawn as easily as given. There is one ti'ue 
serv'ice, and one only, which England can now 
render to the cause of Endian education; it is the 
placing of the education budget and the entire 
control of education in Indian hands. It will then 
be for us to combine with our own national culture, 
all that vve may learn from Denmark, Mungaiy, and 
the c>thcr smaller lands more educationally advanced 
than England, if it seems good to ue to do so. It 
will be for us to develope the Indian intelligence 
through the medium of Indian culture, and building 
thereupon, to make it possible for India to resume 
her place amongst the natinns, not merely as a 
competitor in material production, but as a te^icher 
of ail that belongs to a true civilization, a leader of 
the future, as of the past. Herein the ordinary 
English educator can help but little, and can hinder 
much. In the last words of Buddha co his beloved 
disciple; 

"O, Anandn, hr ve lumps unto youi'scKi!* ; be ye 
refuges to yoiirseh fs:. Hold Iksi to the /Metrmn as io a lamp; 
Iwtid &SL to the ^ifAarmtt as a refuge. Look not for refuge to afty 
one be»de yuurMives," 


Memory in Education. 

CHAPTER X. 


'' Few Ih-crfilorc arc who huvr. myffleknt memoiy," 

t^LvTp, PifADmrq. 

N R of the most conspicuous features In Indian 



education as it used to be, was the training 


of memorj'. For long after writing was 
introduced, religious literature, history and 
technical Itnowledge were handed on orally 
from one generatioji to the next. Education, as in 
ancient Gteece, was by means of oral instruction, 
and the learning by heart of classic litefaturc, Tlie 
learned man did not rely upon his library, but upon 
his memory alone. The memory thus trained and 
relied upon was capable of marvellous feats; even 
itow there are men who know by heart hundreds 
and thousands of verses of Sanskrit literature 
which they have learnt once for all and can nei'er 
forget. So too the singer of hymns or player 
of instruments used no written music, but relied 
altogether on memory ; in the dai'k,or on a journey, 
it was ail the same, what he knew was always 
at his command. Learning of this kind is growing 
rare^ in India it has been generally superseded 
by the State systems nf primary education. 

Socrates, in the Phsedrus, is made to relate 
the story of an Egj'ptian named Theuth. who 
invented numbers and arithmetic, geometry and 
astronomy, draughts and dice, and above alt, 
letters. At that time Thamus was king of all Egypt, 
“ To him Theuth went and shewed him his arts, and 
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told hjm that oufiht to bo di^tributoU amongst 
the rest of the l£gyptians< Th am us asked him what 
was the use of each, and as he explained it, accord^ 
ing as he appeared to say well or ill, he either 
praised or blamed hitn. Noiv Thamus ts reported 
to have said many things to Theuth respecting 
each art, both for and against it, which it would be 
tedious to relate. But when they came to the 
leiiers, *' This knowledge, 0 king,said Theuth, 

“ will make the Egyptians wiser, and better able to 
I'emembL'i” for it has been invented as a medicine 
for memory and wisdom." But the king replied, 

'*0 most ingeniouJS Tlieuth, one person is able 
to give birth to art, another to judge of what 
arnount of detriment or advantage it will l)e to 
those who are to use it, and now you, as being the 
father of letters, out of fondness have attributed to 
them the contrary effect to that which they i,vill 
have, pot this tnventton will produce forgetfulness 
in the minds of those who learn it through Ute 
neglect of menioi-y. for chat, through trusting to 
writing, tliey will retnember outwardly by means of 
foreign marlts, and not inwardly by means of their 
own faculties. So that you have not discovered a 
medicine for memory, but for recollection. And 
you are providing for your disciples the appearance 
and not the reality of wisdom." 

The distinction between wisdom and know- i 
jedge muist never be forgotten, it ia wisdom which 
is the true end of education ; in comparison with it, 
knowledge ia a small thing. It is not a question of 
a useful as against a " fancy y education. It is one 
of point of view. Culture in the Iiast hns been 
only secondarily connected with liooks and w'riting; 
it has been a part of life itself. Knox tells ' 
us. in a passage which 1 have already quoted,* 
of t7th century Ceylon, that the ** ordinary Plow¬ 
men and Husbandmen do speak elegantly, and \ 

" p. IftS, 
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are Full of compliment. Ami there is no dilTereiice 
between the ability and speech of a Country'man 
and a Courtier. " The Sinhalese provei'b, Take a 
ploughman from the plough and wash off his 
dirt and he is At to ruleakingdom," was spoken, he 
says “ of the people of Cande Uda. . . because 
of the civility, understanding and gravity of the 
poorest aniong them." * 

E-lovv could this have been ? It is explained by 
the existence of a national culture^ not dependent 
altogether on a knowledge of reading and writing. 

i still take Ceylon as the special case. Think 
of a party of women spinning in a Sinhalese village, 
ten or twenty iliiterate and sui^rstitious country¬ 
women working at a common daily task : but they 
sang meanwhile. pHnetpally Vessunifira^nd Vidkitra 
Jdtakas, the story of Yasodbara, or the struggle of 
Buddha with the pow'ers of evil. The held labourer 
still sings of the exploits of Gaja Blhu; or as he 
reaped the golden rice, the praise of some splendid 
tal*i palm ; ora semi-religious song by moonlight on 
the threshing Aoar. Women still sing the story of 

* So loD with I he Gucltc^pcuklfii^ Hinliifliideri -of Siolijiod, "AH 
m che Ai^uuiailer C^rmlchAtl, aIitioM in 

}{lf9K*fr cLTcn OiTte licctotr MuciWkC knew ^onE» »nd iiOctHh Ihut 

have Hilcd ^Ai vctlunkcrtihe €du|d fiol wrlEe^ Of *pc^k iitt^ 
Jani;i£a|;c hkt Gidic, nod h;j4J nrver twen out irf Uiati yei Ite 
**waG ^ mHtc DtiU weH-rn^nnered knil cnurtooui a* inn 
thtf lr.j.rno4 btwftftttf, tite wtiriUvwiJo iraveUcr ii.ed the honchircij ul 

every court ntt Bolh wisre At crhc unJ at hiTmft Wtth on^ ArlOltterr 

there beilvx ticithrr civHity iHL ibe due midc nor coEtdcuccnsiifn on 
Lite 4T4her- . The oE iIk ducer E^le^k (he of the 

IHj^jhlAndk und lilenuA genEi-nll^^arn itEinpk iin4 hivb-ahidin^^ ciTiiEnEUon 
cTlElsO betng fftro jittil serinup enniE unkfldwil them. + , During 

□11 tht yi:nr» ih.ir I tiv<d ttn^l mv^lkd LmmtK nl^ht tluy, 

1 uencir mot with jnclviilt>', never with rudeiicaAr never ^^'Tth vulj^Antyi 
rm^ver with uii^ht hm cdurttsy." How Hke Kttinii's ileiwcri|it»utt of 
fCondydn Sinhul^OK i Dut ohiHcrre^ "CuoIfC oml llterprtiur^ wAA 
whicly diffuAErl^ .gncAtly klmadAnt^ uud cAccllent in c|(uitily«'" And uow 
ciHrrteAy Ami culiur^ i^^j^cther purr I’hrinjj eivUik^ A Why, 
ecilOdI t^Achin^ nod cteHchl niirmwm;u Have puirFfully dclrimurttn] 

to the e^pn^itirc Junj£uB]{4^ wIiolcBCi^nie Eitcrsiure^ munly sifKifta juviI lnttr> 

«Atini| amunementt nf the people ' mo I he IfiAhlamlt M ScCMlAnd)' \% 

m*t the thmg in tndiR ? And r* the new tdiioetion 

1 1 * he jm^ eoEnpenuALk^u Tdr the did CultuTv ? Crnainly fv.w hignu Of iLicb 

ii thlnjf haieyei airpcAfid Wenr it nnt hir iht hn^M of "chpnf^ hcyoitd 
chon^ ^ wo should be hG|M;lc^ iUilrird« 




Pndmuviiti as they weed in the fields, St is, thus, 
ia the existence a common culture independent of 
the written vs'ord that we must seek the e^cplaniition 
of the classical characierof even the colloquial lan¬ 
guage at the present day, which is emphasised by 
prof* Geiger in his " Lfttertitur und Spmche der 
SinghalcseiiT" (1901, p. 6,) where he prints side by 
sidc extracts from the Ummttgga Jalaka in. high and 
collciquial Sinhalese. So elegant indeed is some of 
the up-countr}' Sinhalese still, that English' 
educated Sinhalese from Colombo are unable to 
respond in language of the same quality. This is 
natural enough, as Sinhalese and Tamil are usually 
not taught in the English schools at all, orally 
or otherwise. 

It has not always been the case even iit the 
West that education and culture were so much 
matters of book-learning only. 

“Irish ptwLry'' ^ys Mr. Yealfi, 'Mnd Irish sltyrien were 
TnEiilcs;<i Ik! or while English ah^ni? of 

Jill greai litciisiurc-i ihc iicvvMt uftlLcm ali| b^Kall bU! 

complctdy ^abupeU Uself tit the prjiuiit^ pre^ In Irdmi^i 
ffh-tfay tlic ciTd world Ujat mul lif^tcned it ma^y Im; foi' the 
last time m Europe, ftice ro face with the world that reads and 
wriiits, and tb»*^!r aniag^misirr always prc^nl mnhzf soinc 
iMttie «ir otlier iit lr^»h ima^matlnn ^iitd ^ mysetl' 

colt not be eojjeuict^ Ubjit the prtELtjng press u^ill be always 
victor; for change is incooDtsiviibiy swift, nnd when li begins— 
wdb ih-fr prnirctb has it, c\rcrythtng eontes In at the hale. 
The world iMXia tire^ of tnyi, and our ejta^geratnd Njvf ol 
print ninl paper to me to come DiUl of passing cotidJi nodS 

and to be no more a part of the HnnJ cons^iicutiDn of things than 
the emving ivf n Vh^omaii m ditlth-bcd! for green apples* 

** ITie old ciihure came to a num ai his ; it W 4 is not at 
(he «txf>eu^ of life, but an e::i(all4ttifin of life itself- Ie mme in 
at the eye* as some dvic ceremony sailed ptJnng the or 

one mrayed nnestHberorc the looking-glass, or it came in at 
the ear^ in a Ttong as one bent over the plough or the or 
at that great table wjiere dch and poor sat dotirt together and 
kteard the miiittrrt bidding them paii'i armind the wine-ctjp and 

a prayer for G^wain deatL Certainly it came withnut 
a price* it did not take one from one's frienos and one'll riandk 
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^orlc; but it was like a good womaji wtio give; nil for love and 
is never jealoHAAtid: Isread^ to do atlLhc talking when we are ti 10*1, 

<< How the old is to come again, liow the other side of die 
[>enn^ is toeomc up, how the spit Es to mm the other side of the 
ntcai to tlie hre, E do not know, knl liiat tiie time will come 
1 am cerlniji; when one kind of desltr Itoa Eieen satisfied for a 
long time it becomes sleepy, and other kiuds, long quiet, 
after making a noise, begin to order Life." 

In Ceylon the old culture has not entirely 
died out, especially in the up'country villages; it is 
hovt^evei' passing away, and in the most “ civilised ” 
districts is a thing of the past. This is partly due to 
the competition vf Government and Mission schools, 
partly to the decay of Ouddhism, partly to the 
general indifference to the importance of vernacular 
education. So much is the mother'tongue neglected 
and despised that instances of‘'educated^' Sinhalese 
unahle to speak to, or read a letter from, their own 
relations are by no means unknown ; those who 
have been through the mill in an ordinary English 
schor:)1 are usualty very ignorant of the geography, 
history and literature of Ceylon. Most stupid of all 
is the affectation of admiring every thing English and 
despising everything Sinhalese or Tamil; recalling 
that time in England when Falsehood in a 
Ciceronian dialect had no opposers, Truth in 
no listeners!.'' 

The old system had, no doubt, its fjiults; but it 
did not divorce the ' educated" from their past, nor 
raise an intellectual harrier l»eiween the upper 
classes and the lower- The memory system 
itself lias many merits. It may be doubted whether 
the <i.Naminatton system, with its tendency to 
superficiality^ and cramming, is any great improve- 
ment. The most obvious fault of the Eastern 
inemtiry system is the lack «f provision for the 
development of the reason ing Faculties and too great 
a reliance upon authority and precedent. But the 
examination system at present in vogue is also 
a tnemor; system, and as such is inferior to the old. 




inasmuch as in formation is merely got up for the 
immediate purpose and afterwards forgotten ; this 
essentially temporary storage of facts has un¬ 
doubtedly a wcalfening effect on mind and memory ; 
the old-fashioned student at any rate remembered 
tvhat he so laboriously learnt by heart; and 
this thonmgli linowledge of a considerable amount 
of real literature ^vas in itself of no fttiiall value; 
through it he attained to what we call " culture. " 
As Professor MacdoneU has lately ptiinted out. ' the 
redeeming feature of the native system, single- 
minded devotion to the subject for its own sake, 
IS replaced by feverish eagerness for the attaiinment 
of a degree* thi-ougli cNaminadoos which must 
Iw passed by booh or by crook*’ The eKaminations 
are not even good of Ibcir hind, for they miUte 
no provision for the history or languages of Ceylon, 
with the inevitable I'esult that these subjects 
are neglected in schools, Under the old 
even those unable to read and write were often 
familiar with ri great deal of legendary verse and 
ancient literature, and this general acquaintance 
with national literature produces a seriousness and 
dignity of speech foreign to the present-day youth. 
The grave Kandyan villager, ignorant of English 
and of the great world of busines-s, was not lacking 
in courtesy and real culture- 

Even the inethfwl of noisy repetition in the 
village schools (wliich indeed still characterises 
them) was not an unmised evil. Scholars repeated 
their lessons “ with a certain continu’d tone which 
hath the force of making deep impression on 
the rnemory ” (P. della Valle, describing schools in 
the Deccan, 1623, quoted by W. Crooke). Sir 
Richard Hurtun says of such schools that their 
chief merit lies in the noise of repetition aloud, 
which teaches the boy to concentrate his attentiorii 
The *' viva voctf process is a far better mnemonic 
thai^silent teaching.” 
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It is mainly however of older scholars that 
[ speaU, and of what tlicy carry away fram their 
education. An ordinary ‘Rngissh' education mny 
leave one with little capacity for self'entertainnienc, 
and Jtwts not give repose and dignity such as 
belonged to the old cultures of the Hast. Hsamin- 
ptions do not do aw'iiy with the necessity for learn¬ 
ing by rote; they only make that learning of a 
temporary chai'acter. Does not evei'j' examinct: 
know the relief witli which, the pass list issued, 
he relaxes the effort to I’ctain a mass of knowledge 
w'hicl) he aetjuired tnily for the special purpose tif 
that cKaininatkin ’ I for oncj know It, One learnt 
far loo many subjects. 1 think no subject should 
tie taken up which cannot tie carried to some 
adequate tength, no language studied by pupils w'ho 
may nor reasonably l>c expected to progress so far 
as to read the literature or that language with 
ileasurc. It is extraordinary how easily what one 
earns for a purpose and not for its own sake 
IS forgotten. I once passed the London Inter¬ 
mediate Arts exatuination in the various suhjects, 
including Greek. In that Greek I took no real 
interest, and in less than a year after I could hard¬ 
ly spell out a few words, mucii less translate them. 

It was never supposetl that I should become a 
Greek student; the Greek was part of a genenit 
education! But it did not teach me anything of i 

the real Greece itself, its philosophy or art or 
literature. I came to read those later in trans¬ 
lations, when the love of sagas led me to read 
1 tomer, and Indian philosophy led me to appreciate 
Plato, and Indian art led me to study Greek art too j 
and thus only did Greek culture come to mean 
anything to me, f studied Chaucer too; hut not 
for years after did 1 know that Chaucer was pi'o- 
oouRced dilTerently from modem English and was 
beautiful poetiT. There is thus something lifeless 
about English education by examinatinna even in 

I } 
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England; a tendency to study many subjects wltJi- 
out reachtng cultui'e by means of any. 

What this education becomes tivhen imposed 
upon the East may be imagined, it was no doubt 
much easier to take the cut and dried curriculum, 
say of the Cambridge LucaJs, and apply it to 
Ceylon, than it would have been to study the local 
conditions, and make provision for education in the 
moth&T'tongues of the people, or the study of their 
literature. It would ha\^ been a bbodoua and 
difficult task (but how fascinating to one whose 
heart was in the w'orki) to examine Indian 
^ucational ideals, and embody them with the new 
ideas into a live scheme of education which should 
develop the peopIe^s intelligence through the 
medium of their own nations] culture. It would be 
a great undertaking now even to organise a 
University in Colombo, adapted to the needs of the 
Ceylonese.* It is inhnitely easier to provide a 
schalisrship in London. That may readily be 
granted; only those who shirk this labour and do 
not recognise their responsibility to the past, niust 
not expect great credit for their labours in the 
cause of education, if Western education is to 
destroy, not to fuMl the ideal.s of the past, those 
who impose it cannot expect tiiooghtful men to 
welcome it, 

T cannot think that Eurojiean teachers and 
educationalists quite realise how far ” English " 
eduention us it is given in the East is crushing 
all oHginulity and imagination in the unfortunate 
individuals who pass through the mill. Yet the 
Eabu ' and the failed B, A. upon whom the 
Englishman looks down so contemptuously ,ire the 
fruit of his ovvn handiwork, the inevitable result of 
the methods of education which he himself has 
introduced, Brmidly speaking, you take a people, 
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and educate ib; clitldren in foreign subjects, and do 
so tn a foreign langtiage» almost completely ignoring 
tbeir own culture—and then are surprised at their 
stupidity ! Suppose that England was governed by 
Chinamen, and a premium set on Chinese culture; 
English children; taught Chinese subjects in the 
Chinese language^ and left to pich up the English 
language and English traditions anyhow at home — 
would there not he somefailed mandarins?*' 

Tlie question is really one of the evasion of 
responsibility. If Empire carries with it duties and 
respoiisibtlittes, as we are told by its apologists, 
a part of that responsibility is towards the ali'eady 
existing culture nod ideals of the subject peoples. 
Tlieise ivlealii niny he different from those of the 
rulers; upon these then is laid the hard task of con¬ 
quering not only the subject race, hut their own 
selves and their own prejudices. Men have no 
right to be intolerant of the ideals of others. And 
only those teachers can truly serve the l*lnst and 
especially India, who, *' in a spirit of entire respect 
for her existing conventions and hir her past, 
i^ognixe that they ai*e but offenng new modes of 
expression to qualities already developed and 
expr'essed in f>tlier ways under the old training.” 

Even science is not cvcrj'thing; it is as easy to 
fetter the imagination with the bare facts of 
science, taught os knowledge, and not as >yisdom, 
as to fetter it in any other way. Science is a poor 
thing ivithout philosophy: and philosophy was a 
part of the old culture. The Buddhist books speak 
of the " three \v<u'lds,*' the world of desire {kama 
the world of form {rtipa loka)t anil the form¬ 
less loin ); to Buddhists these profound ideas 

are quite familiar Of the idealism of the 
Upanisliads, which permeates all Indian life and 
thought, Professor Deussen says that therein He the 
roots of ah religion and philosophy; ” We do not 
know what revelations and discoveries are in store 
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for the restlessly enquii lniJ humnn spirit; but one 
Ihini' we may assert with confidence,^—whatever 
new and tinwonted paths the philosophy of the 
future may strike out. this principle will remain 
permanently unshriketi,” The idean:snt of the 
Upanlshads“which, is coniinually re-expi-essed 
in all Indian, including Buddhist, Jiterature—is in 
marvellous agreement with the philosophies (tf 
Parmenides and Plato, and of Kant and Schopen¬ 
hauer. And all this is an inseparable part of Indian 
culture as ic was. The far-reaching character of 
these basic ideals of Indian culture have esepressed 
themselves in an infinite variety of ways ; but they 
are always there. !s not this culture worth saving ’ 
An [English writer oiv Indian administration* 
remarkfi on the absurdity of the idea that'‘teach¬ 
ing Indian scbcujlLxiys a smattering of mttdern 
experimental science will be a l■evc^atiolt to a culture 
and a civilisation which constructed a theory of the 
Universe, based on what we call modern scientific 
principles, five thousand years ago.' 

It will be said that all this ties beyond the 
simple education required by many Indians, who 
have their work to Jo in tbe world, and have little 
need for philosophy. But the genius of the old 
culture was seen in this very* thing, that ail partook 
of it in their own measure t culture came to a man 
at hts work, it was an exaltation of life, not some^ 
thing won in moments stolen from life itself. And 
one way in which this came about, perhaps the best 
and most uoi\'ersal way was through the literatui'ei 
and that literature vvas mainly oi’ally transmitted, 
that is, it was very much alive; it belnngc^l both 
to the illiterate ami to the literate: it expressed the 
deepest truths in allegorical forms which, like 
the parables of Chj^st, have both their own obvious 
and their deeper meaning, and tbe deeper meaning 
continually expressed itself in the marc obvious, 
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and bfrfti were beautiful and bclpful The literature 
,1 was the intellectual food of all the people, fiecause 
it was really a piirt of them, a greiit idealisation 
< 5 f their life: and what is most impfiitant of all, 

I it was such as to be of value to all men j lar^jt* 

J and deep enougli for the philosopher, ami simple 
1 enough to guide and delight the least intcUectuaL 
So that all. Itowevci* varied their iiiJividLial attiiin- 
inentp, were united in one culture, the existence of 
which deiiended largely on tlie existence of a living 
literal u re, forming an inseparable hack-ground to 
daily life, kurns n that is by heait. Just as the 
Icelandic family histories were the stories of lives 
lived rn the light of the heroic stciries of the North, 
so Indian life is lived in the light of the tales of 
Indians saints and heroes. 

The two great Indian epics have been the great 
medium of Indian education, the most evident 
vehicle of the transmission of the national culture 
from each generation to the next. The national 
heroic literature is always and everywhere the true 
basis of a real education in the formation of charac¬ 
ter. Amongst the Buddhists in Cevlon, the place 
of the epics has heen taken by the stories of the Ufe of 
Buddha and the legends that have clustered round his 
name. The value of the epics in education is partly 
in this, that tliey arc for all alike, the literate and the 
illiterate, men, women or children : all arc united in 
a common culture, however varying the extent 
of their knowledge. It h this common culture 
which the modern English education ignores and 
destroys, Tiie meinorisihg of great national liter¬ 
ature was the vehiciil of this culture; and hence the 
tremendous importance of memory in educatcon. 
For great literature of this kind, dties not yield its 
message to the casual or unsympathetic reader 
at once, it must be part of the life of men. as the 
Greeks made Homer a part of their life, or the 
Puritans the Bible. It is no use to prescribe some 
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cnc or two books of the Hiimflyana or the 
Maliiiblairatu, or a Jataka for an examfnatiuji 
course. No, the great etorjoR in their completeness 
must be a means of the development of the imogi* 
Tiatinn—a faculty generally ignored and sometimes 
deliberately crushed by present-day educators. 
The great heroic figures must express to us stiJI 
the deepest, most religious things. For aJJ purity 
is mcluded in the purity of S<t5, aJI service in 
the devotion of Hanumun, all knighthooil In the 
chivalry of LIhtshma. ** Such are some of the 
characters who form tiie idea! worlil of the Hindu 
home. Ahftorbed in her ' worship of tite feet of the 
Ijjrd,’ the little girl sits ffir hours in her corner, 
praying, ' Make me a wife hite Sitn ' Give me :i 
hushantl like Riimul' fisich act or speech of the 
untrained Iviy rushing in fi om school, may remind 
some one. haJMaiighing, half-admiring, of Ymlhis- 
tiro or t.ak.shniHn. of ^ma or Arjuiia, and the 
name is sure to be rcca.Ued. It is expected tliat 
each member nf the family shall have his favourite 
hero, who will l>c to him a sort of patron saint, and 
may appear as the centre of the storv if he is 
hidden to recount it. Thus, when one tells the 
HAmhyana, Ra^iina is the hero j uciother tnaUe^ 
it Mnnunmn^ only the hooks keep li always Ski 
nnd Rjimu. .\nd it is well understood that the 
chosen ideal exemscs a preponderant influence 
over one's own development. None could love 
liakshman without growing more full of gentle 
eourtesj’ ancl tender coofuclcmtinn For the needs nf 
others ; he who cares for Hanunmn cnniiot fail 
to become more capable of supreme devotion and 
ready service. Justice itself must reign in the 
* heart that inJtire<i Vudhistira.* ■' 

Very great t«K» has been the part which the 
ParAttM tla^ e played in moulding Indiun character. 

• Si>*« MlifcOiia, ■ Th* Wc» at ImliiD Ufa ' 
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] thought th^t not nil the effort?^ of ii 

hundred Moral Ins^truclion l-eague» and Moral 
liducutioEi L 4 ;$igue$ c^n Jo for vi'h:4t ^re 

Hpic<i and the I’uranas have done fttr India. Tile 
foundation of all true education lies in the nut ion a I 
hemic literaturei. Poor, indeed^ is the notion htcU^ 
tnii ^uch a mcana of education ; and mktahen an 
educator uho should driram of deliheratelj' i^horin^ 
(iuch a tntuins of educatitm laid readv to hb hand 

in India! , , . ■ t-,- 

Not related to the fundamentiu rcahltea 

ijf life the epic literature t*f liuddhisiti, with 
whkli the people, literaie or not. were familiar. 
For tlic cycle Buddhist liternturc may fairly K* 
culled epic, with Buddha as its hero. U not 
all sacrifice sunimcd up in his renunciation of the 
ntiaiiiment of Nirvana, when as the Brahmnn 
Sumedha the Bixlhisut preferred to pass on thri^iiv,!;; 
vet more csisienccs towards the uttamment > t 
bvinji knowledge for the sake of creatures ? What 
ctirj he more beautiful than the stoi-) of lus tcnipta- 
tioTi by Mara, beneath t!ic bo-irce, deserted 
by even the devas, save only MahiltAotava, Mother 
Earth herself? Or the way in which, when 
four bowls were offered to him by the Four 
lleecnts, he accepted nil. midtinR them into one. 
that he might not refuse the ofTeHn*; of any ? hor 
til c Sin hales*: BtidJHUt it H in the JiUjakais 

and in the rest of the Buddhist classical literature 
that Indian culture and civiliKation are presented v 
the stories are of Benares and of the life *»f Indu* 
lung ago. The Vessanlara Jahifttt is a {perpetual 
delight to the simple country' people ; they see it all 
before them, just as it is painted on the eiVuir^ 
wall' do not thev think of that sojourn in the forest, 
when thev too V 

Ssunanahi f Into their very* mats arc woven symbols 
of the piinftala at Vantjagiriya where V cssantarajmd 
Mad ri iJcvi dwelt t Many of the JMakan arc perfect 
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stones. There is the Chftadanhj, teUing of the 
ejcph:tnt that j-idded up its tushs m the Imnter. and 
of the tjueen that died of shame and grief when <he 
saw Jiei’ei'il xvishea thus fulfilled; there are beautiful 
ta es like tJicr ajid Sfuiiiiitt Sdltt *ind 

amustng ones like the tales of the pandits in die 
C and Vtdhum-pandda JtUtikas. Is it not 

worth while to teach ihestf to youiij^ people oft^'erv 
gerieratum t Are they not good literature t<> be in 
the of iJa> <jJd folk? 

But it is not only from the paint of view of the 
thing remembered that memory is important in 
education. Memory, in the Indian v'iew, is itself a 
mostimportant p,irt of personal character, associated 
cspecuilly with the ideas of self-control and memal 
concentration. “ Fj-otn wrath is confusion born; 
1mm confusion wandering of niemor\' ■ from break* 
mg of memory wreck of understanding! from wreck 
of understanding a man is lostJ' (Blutgavtui Gita). 
The memurj^ stands for a mao^s grip upon himself ■ 
Its loss IS characteristic of a disintegration of 
personiility. 


I pass then to the kindred subject of concentra¬ 
tion. Psycluibgy is for J„dia, the synthesis of all 
the sciences. As by day everything made of clav 
IS itnmvn, so all knowledge ts founded on a Uno\v- 
ledge of the self. How is this self to be controlled 
:iiiU focussed. Only by the power of concentmtron, 
uie capacity for hxjng the attention of the whole 
mind for more than a brief moment upon a sinde 
mm or thought. Try to Jo this, try foj- example to 
think of a tnangle, to see it in your mind's eve, and 
nothing else but it. for say two minutes : unless you 
have practised concentration of thought before, vou 
will not be able to do it, other thoughts will slip into 
your consciousness before you know it, and v«u will 
hnd tJiat your mind has wandered from its'object 
But in any case you wifi realise what it means to be 
able thus to concentrate the thoughts at will, to 
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rule and not he ruled them. Thought!? juc not 
guests to come and go of themselves ; they must 
be chosen and invited, or turjieil nvvoj at iviIJ, 

1 will give on inst;inee or two of the wav in 
which this concenrratioti enters into Mm ideal of 
Hindu eukure. and of the ways in which it is learnt. 
A typical stoiy in the M<ihabhdT<iia describes the 
shooting lesson of the young princes. A clay bird 
IS the target. Iiach prince in turn is asked whiit 
he sees. One says “A bhtl;” another, “ A branch 
with a bird upon it/* and so on. At last Arjuoa 
the youngest, answers; “ A bii'd's head, and in that 
head only the eye-'* The moment ” says a writer 
on Hindu life '‘of the teMing of tliis story to an 
[ndian child is tense witli fueling. For it einhtKlies 
the culminating ideal of the nation, inasmuch as 
enneentratioo of mitiii stands among Hindus for the 
supreme expression of that greatness which we miu' 
recognise in honour or courage or any hind of 
heroism.’' 

Here is an illustration of the way in ^vliich 
concentration is learnt by those brought up in the 
atmosphere of Hindu culture. A part of ihftsundkya 
ordiijiv praj^er of the Hindus consists in the mertLil 
repetition of certain prayers (mantras) n certain 
number of times, in many cases 108, This might 
easily become a mind-deadening mechanical process ; 
but this result is carefully guarded against, and it \s 
intend good practice in concentration. For one 
thing, the counting is much insisted on ; for rerjeti* 
tion witbiiut keeping count leads to mental vacuity. 
Let iinyone, on the contrary, try to repeat anv two 
lines of ptiotry eTfactly 108'times, and see whether 
It does nut require mental concentration to do it 
without failure. With the Jtatidftya prayers there 
arc also associated physical practices, espedafly 
that of hreatlimg, retaining and expelling the breath, 
while prayers arc repeated a certain number of 
times; this cannot bedonc without intense attention. 
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Many of the prayers too are, it is to be notcif, 
“affirmations” of a verj' positive and beneficial 
character* practically auto-hyp node stiggesdnns. 
It is not surprising that Sandow found his most 
receptive pupils in India; for they alieady under¬ 
stood the Jinporcance of throwing the whole rniiiU 
into evef 7 effort, not taking it in slovenly Fashion 
with the body alone. The sankalf>a is a reanive to 
perform t^mihya; a Hindu writer remarks that 
upon this sti'ong determination of the mental effort 
depends the effieacy of the worship If the mind is 
not put into the act, it is done mechnnicafly and loses 
half its value. The same thing was insisted on by 
Sandow in his system of physical training. 

A great and real responaihility rests up<vri Ihnse 
who control education in the East, to preserve in 
their systems the fundamental principles of memory • 
tj-ainitig and mental concentration which are the 
groat excellence of I he old cultui^. \’o doubt, as J 
said before, it will he hT difficult and troublesome 
pi'ocess to so combine and fuse the old ideals witli 
the new as to preserve the best in each, 11 is wiwt'A 
simpler to reject the whole past and replace it by 
methods alt^idy cut and dried and delined. Never¬ 
theless unless the necessity for doing the reverse 
of this is recognized, the English educator must mst 
expect th:x his work will be taken at his own 
valuation, but must look forward to a constiint 
struggle with those ivhowish. and intend* to preserve 
whatever was best in tiie old culture, espectally the 
wid appi'ecitiiifin »>f the value of memory training 
(most fif all in cimnectron with the mnking of great 
mitional literature an organic part of the individual 
lifel, and of mental concentration. But as 1 have 
already indicated, the future lies not with the 
English educator in India* but with the Indian 
people and the National Movement. The responsi' 
bility of presetwing and continuing the great ideals 
rests witii these, and not with any foreign educator. 
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Christian Missions in India. 

CHAPTER XI. 


b merhorbkii, t 0 wit, tsurltcnwe to the Liw nf 

4ither¥. and hfarkcnin^ 

^ Thfro N 410 «U£h cha4rily AftJu ch^ritHb^^ of the GboJ Law. 
rf>AARH!dV—HtJklM. 

1 da aut ftrtvo ipwilh IM wflfM, bm the worlil itfhrcM wJih mu, A 
teacher ottho indU doe* aot ti.rijv& wEtfs ftfir^ac wiiATeoever id ihir warld/" 
—(Saymjt fttcHbuttd io BudilliaJ 


ME following remarks deal only with mis 



sionary endeavour to convert HinUus and 


Muhammadans to some Form of dogmatic 
Cbristrantty, without touching upon the question oF 
missionary activity as it presents itself in other 
countries, or in relation to the primitive tribes in 
India, whose beliefs are purely animistic and outside 
the pale of Hinduism proper. 

Two questions require separate considei'atifm 
in any discussion of Christian missionary activity in 
India; these are, Arst. is missionary effort justifiable 
at all, and sccoiul, are the methods employed 
tlefensiblc ? 

The Arst question must be answered in the 
affirmative. It is natural and desirable that every 
thinking man, who feels himself to be in possession 
of some key to the solution of the difAcuIt problem 
of life, should dcsii'o to share this knowledge with 
others to whom It is still unknown. All to whom 
personal religious experience has come with the 
force of revelation long to share the gladness of it 
witli others. Every' teacher, every disciple, eveiy 
common man desires by argument and persuasioot 
or ifidifoct hiAuence, to impress upon others some 
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of the ideas which are, or seem to be, peculiarly bis 
ovvn, ant! peculiarly important. Christianit>-. bud¬ 
dhism, Socialism, Nationalism, Imperialism, hav'e 
alike iuspired their missionaries and gained 
adherents. Naturally it has been so; enthusiasm 
is contagious, and aBirmation more coostructive than 
negation. Rightly it has been so, for only by 
sprcsiding the truth can the trutJi be known; and in 
the end truth prevails over crnir. The mistakes 
have arisen when the preacher has forgotten that 
no truth is complete or absolute, only rekitive. No 
religion possesses a monopoly, unless it be of the 
errors peculiar t(» itself. The garment of the soul 
must be various, in relation to individual nature and 
environment, no less than must the gariTient of the 
bodvi The Christian missionary is generally bent 
upon the [■egimciuation of the garments both of soul 

Any man may prophecy; the Africim fetish- 
worshipper has ft right to speak if he feels a call to 
witness to the truth within hint. He has no right 
to complain if he is not lieard. So with the Chris- 
tian : he may nsk, as a Salvationist is said to have 
done, " Friend, how is j'our soul ?”; but if he 
receives the answer, “Thank ye, pretty well. Sir, 
bow is yours ? " he cannot be surprised, and ought 
not to he shocked. Still less ought he to proceed 
by force, social influence or bribcR- to coerce the 
answerers convictions; least of a'il hv insidious 
means to undermine his children’s faith in himself 
and his belief. Such considerations do not weigh 
with the Christian missionary. 

The Hindu and the missionar)- conceptions of 
tnleratiun arc poles apart. The missionary' is bent 
upon destroying heathendom ; there probably could 
not he found a Hindu desirous of destroying 
Christuinity'. For the Hindu, religious forniuLis 
are not absolute truth, but truth in a mythical and 
allegorical form; how should that which is infinite 
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bt compre^^scd ijito the tiny vessel nF n single 
dogma ? He may tliinit iiis own allegory best, or the 
best for him; it may Ik* best for others, but it is 
not likely to he so For all ^ and so while he is wiHing 
and ev en eager to explain his form of belief to othei's, 
he is not bent upon securing their acceptanceof it^ 
wlutt he looks for is helief, not a belief. 

A missionary after a painfully intense discus^ 
sion once exclaimed to me *’ The light that is in you 
is darkness.” Of course, I never dreamed of tlifFili- 
ing that of him. For him, light had to he filtered 
through glass of a familiar colour before It could be 
recognised as light. Forms of religion are tike 
coloured glasses that we hold up ton light too bright 
for human eyes; pure white light is the truth behind 
them alli not seeing this, men say to each otlter; 
*' That is not light shining through your glass; the 
only light shines through mine." The whole endea¬ 
vour to prove that the light in heathen belief is not 
the same light as in Christian is an appalling waste 
of energy, when the real need is to awaken men to 
the fact that there is a light at alt. What devout 
Hindu or Musalman has ever doubted that? The 
materialist is the true heathen. 

Many missionaries know but little of Hinduism 
or Buddhism f they have not time to study them ; as 
these faiths are not Christian, they must be wrong, 
—why enquire further ? The home supporters of 
Christian missions are even more in the dark: an 
ardent advocate of missions told me once that 
” Hindus were Muhammadans and worshipped 
Confucius.’* But this is no impediment^ for as 
Schopenhauer in his Essay on Religion says: ” One 
finds the ordinary mao as a rule merely trying to 
prove that the dogmas of the foreign belief do not 
agree with his own; he labours to explain that not 
only do they not say the same, but certainly do not 
mean the same as liis. Witli that he fancies in his 
simplicity that he has proved the falsity of the 
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doctrines of the afieo belief. It really never occurs 
to him to ash the question which of the two is 
rifjht,"—or w’hether both maj- not be right. 

Hear this story which I have been told tif a 
Jewish and a Christian religious leader. Both were 
sincere religious men, cultured and devoted. The 
CJiristian cordial!)' welcomed ail converts that came 
to him from other faiths, to he receivett into his 
own, The Je^v, when Christians came, as many 
did, to be received into the Jewish church, said to 
them: “ Why do you wish to be received ? you wish 
to worship in our synagogues ? the doors are open, 
do so when you will. You wish to ):eep our moral 
law-s? do so by all means, you will be a better 
citizen. You want to conrorni to our ritual? what 
g(.iod will that do you ? it is the traditional discipline 
of a race, unsuited to you and a useless burden for 
you. You wish to be bom of Abraham ? that 1 
cannot give you. You say that 1 have taught you 
what is ? well, if so, go away and practise it 
and teach it in your ci\s n church." ' 

Buddhism and Hinduism are themselves mis- 
sinrtar)' religions. The Buddhist Bmperor Asoka 
(272—B.C.J organized foreign missions on a touly 
magnificent scale. These were perhaps the most 
successful missions over undertaUen, for it was his 
suppi^rt that '* made the fortune of Buddhism, and 
raised it to the position which enables it still to 
dispute with Clirfstianity the first place among the 
I'eligiuns of the world, so far tho numtxir of 
lv:!ieyers is concerned" (V^incent Smith). With 
alibis devotion to the [.-tw of Buddha, what was bis 
attitude to other sects ? it is summed up in this 
extnict from one of his edicts: " Allsects have lieen 
I'cveui'itced hy me with various forms of reverence. 
Nevertheless, personal adherence to a mart's parti¬ 
cular creed seems to me the chief thing." In 
anothcredlct he says: "The adherents of the sevcml 
sects must be informed tliat His Majesty cares not 
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SO much fordofuitions orextemaJ re\^rence, as that 
there should be a growth, ant! a large gttJWth, of the 
essence of the matter in all sects. . . The growth 
of the essence of the matter, assumes various fontis, 
blit the root of it is restraint of speech, to wit, a 
man must not Uo reverence to his own sect by 
disparaging that of another man for trivial reasims ” 
VVhat then was the burdeu of Asoka's missions, 
tt'hat was the message he so desired to communi¬ 
cate to all. what did ho understand by conver¬ 
sion ? If was not a dogma at all: it was the Law 
of Piety ” {Dharntm ): " The Law of Pietv is 
excellent. But what is the Law of Piep f It 
requires innocuousness. many good deeds]^ com¬ 
passion, truthfulness, purity" (Pillar Edict 11). 
This, with an insistance upon the greater value of 
meditation than of ceremonial observances, was the 
gospel of Asolia's missions. * Conversion' was u 
turning of^ the heart, not the acceptance of a 
formula. Such was the work of the greatest and 
most sucwssful missionary the world has seen. 
^Vero^ the ideals of the Christian missionary similar, 
he might make fewer ‘ converts'—and more fol¬ 
lowers of Christ- 

Whttt of Hinduism ? “ If," says Mr. Grierson, 
the ^/wi'/r-cult IS to be counted as a form of 
Hinduism {and if it is not, there would be very* few 
Hindus in India), few statements so inaccurate have 
been made as that MincliiiSfii is not i\ missk^niiri? 
religion. Here we have a form of belief which 
actually lives upon iLs missionary work. It ignores 
nil caste and condemns no religion as utterly useless, 
pnJ ever since its foundadori its convei^ts huve 
tncrcHiicd in geometrical progression. Ever> fol- 
lovv^er of the cult h, and if he is gcmiitie, must be, a 
nnssionnrj^ Nor h the missionary^ field ctinffneri to 
existing forms of Hindu belief^ The comnnon 
^atement that no Mussalitiancnfi become a Hindu 
IS disproved by the fact that soma of the greatest 
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saints of the cult, men vi-hose hymns are househotJ 
words and are printed and sold by Ihtmsands. were 
converts from Islam. Others, such as Kabir 
and Prananatha, succeeded in forming important 
sects which absorbed many of the actual doctrines 
of that belief. As in Buddtiism, what we may ternn 
the laity was not called upon to abandon caste or 
its old household worship.'** The spirit of this 
mission work is expressed in Pratapa Simlia's 
Biiaktakalpadritma, ivhicl. Mr. Grierson goes on to 
translate: " Somewhere it is written in the scrip¬ 
tures that he ivho taketh one that is averse and 
turneth him towards the Holy One, hath earned the 
fruits a thousand horse sacrifices. . . . The pity 
of it iFivthat so many who gain wealth spend not 
more of it.u^n the spreading abroad of the Gospel 
of Grace fBhdgavata Dkarvta). . . Therefore let 
evers man so far as in him Moth, help the reading of 
the Scriptures, whether ikosa of hit oxim ckurck or 
tkosr^ of onoiker'' 

This also is the spirit of the Bhagavad-Gtta: 
"They also who worship other Gods and make 
offerings to them with faith, O Son of Kunti do 
verily make offering to Me”: " Howsoever men 
approach Me. even so do 1 welcome them, for the 
path men tahe from eveiy side is mine;” “ If any 
tvorshipper wlmtsoeiei-, seeks with faith to dli 
reverence to any form whatsoever, that same faith 
in him I make steadfast.” 

P<T contra^ the missionary teaches : " ] the 
am a jealous God; tbo'u shalt have none 
otl^r gwls but Me.” 

In India any man mav preach any dnctrinc even 
upon the temple doorstep. He may believe what 
He will, tf only bis practice do not undermine the 
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structure of organized society,’ There has never 
been a conBict between science and retigion, foi* 
science has always been rctigtous,f and religion 
philosophical. It is adebated quest: lon whether there 
has ever been serious religious per sec ution in India; 
it is certain that it was the retjular practice of 
Buddhist, Hindu, and some Muhammadan rulers, 
not merely to tolerate, butto suppi^rt alJ sects alike. 
Such tolerance the missionary ui^es to spread his 
own intolerance. His aim is to win souls for Christ; 
and for him no other duty, principle or right can be 
allowed to interfere with his efforts to accomplish 
this end. 

The use of physical forcetj is now indeed 
reiected; but all that money, ?ocial influence, 
educational bribei'y and misrepresentation can 
effect, is treated as legitimate. I With all this is 
often combinctl great devotion and sincerity of 
purpose; the combination is dangerous in the 
extreme. 

■ "Hi ndlltiitiitl htit nicrtr pn4uca:ii an c^cluh m , tSnnunit PJ ^ orthoddx 
s^ct. with H <lf faith to be or rrjccrLcd under pin of 

djunufltidcl.^" (VjiiCeiit Stnkh. ' Awkx/ p. 

+ BoptoiAll^ matJuchnlttc* aod o^ronomy. Fur cxMmp!^F^. 
with a xorn denominator yurv eouskScKd bv Su^h qtidji. 

tifcienosii neither h« tiiOYOXod or ilccrc^ucj \^f aiiditkin Or wtahtnuiimi nf 
nny? whftlorcr- hence he thEy|iip« to Aoiiita, 

or I he rnflnrtff in « Theoioi^i^Bl OOnAc . ** In Ihli quality cuciaixtiu^g ofthal 

which huft cyphor hr im diitiMM' there tka ^k^rinn though many be 
ioHTted nr cktraetod' ■* no chanifr tubci pl&K in the roinitc bjleI 
iiHtTtuuihle ot the poriod of tbc iJcHtnii::ttdiiiJ[iK- erutkin ui mrldJ, 
though nomertiitv nrdcro of thin^ arc created i i- pqt tortN.'" Tn iJlc 
JodlMii sludcnt of matliciOBitici BUch « remark | m,t on^c, iJtiintinatiiiK ; 

It would Becm imt of pince in thofiaively iiuterfjJiri ;ie scteniiltc tret Imikof 
the W|«t. AiO Wc^lrrn ScicntiiFk wrote to me iJ i; other dny, WEctom 
vcioiiec h n!!»a }joeot dcol' to leam from Oriental ^hi Liaophy." 

; Mr^aiuhitrieil iA the la&f rewrt rety on fm ^c. Tbi* ootonquoly 
iO in Chi ltd ''Force/' uyi 1.afcadio flcarn uoted .IVodont Review, 

tJl, 2^>, " the ortDCi^ iiiKirumeiii of Chnitt^ i| nroinigandiMTf In the 
pool H Ptlit ihc fnm- Whmd mar . , v/c force mEsaianerico 

opon Chhm. for eMamiPle. under ireoty clauieooXIti -ted by war. mui pledge 
aufftclvc* fur AbLpponfhem with gunimitt ontl lo u set enominug pcnaUrce 
for thr liyeeofiueh mm get Thern;i«tvc« hiUcd/' if would be Ihc gome fit 
Ittdid, did not Hindu toleranee (npHtt from ''f|riA 4 i held, by the iWOtiJ'it 
muhe It necdlcM, bill even Hindu toteinitnce may w ,-iic daybeovcrvlrained. 
ifSl be inlolcrance fO forec onc'* woy into the bOi e of ajuathtir^ It by an 
mc44n4 neccaaarily foUuwt Mmt k would be mtolerf 
lo drive out Iht intruder. 
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We Cfime tjnus to the second tiuestion. the 
legitimacy of missionary methods. It is impossible 
in a short essay to cover the ivliole field of 
inissionan' activity in India, I propose to deal 
with two special points, vis: Education, and 
M isreprese n tat i o n. 

The most fidbtle, and in a certain sense, I sup* 
pose, effective pj-oselydiing agency in India Is the 
Mission School. When adult convei’sion was Found 
to pi*<iceed too slowly, it was decided to reach the 
children ; hence the ediucation bribe. The magic 
word itself stills opposition and enquiry; everyone 
is convinced that India needs educating,—it would 
be intolerant to deny to Christians a right to share 
in this noble work, impertinent to doubt their 
capability. A deliberate effort is being made to 
“ keep the edudation of girls predominantly h 
Christian hands for perhaps a generation," as it is 
thought that " ubon the character and extent of the 
education provided For girls during the next few 
years wilt depeid spread of the Christian faitli 
amongst all thefhigher castes of India. * “ L,et us 
see what this edjljcation of girls in mission schools 
implies. 

The education is undertaken with an ulterior 
motive, that of conversion, The first qualification 
of a teacher is therefore good sectarian Christi¬ 
anity ; hut for educational problems,— in these it is 
only necessary that she should be interested as a 
means to an end. However, the qualificatJoiiB next 
desired are the ordinary qualifications of an English 
Schoul-te,acher ; and in some cases the teacher may 
even be an University graduate. Such persons are 
sent out after some preliminary theological training, 
to teach in. or tp take charge of, a mission schofjl for 
girls. It is sotpetimes not decided until nearly the 
last momeot to ^What part of the ‘ mission field * the 
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teacher is tn be sent. In any case she is not pre¬ 
pared for her vvork of education by a sympathetic 
study local ideas, culture and traditions; if she 
studies the heathen religion at all, it is mainly in 
hooks written by those who do not sympathize with, 
and therefore do not fully understand it. Upon 
arrival, she finds herself in an altoyttJier unfamiliar 
mental atmosphere; and she has only her Cbristian 
dogma, and at the best a good EnglisJi edutaiion on 
classical linos, as her resources. Unless she is to 
he a preaching missionary, which as a teacher she 
is not proposing to do, she will probably learn no 
more of the mother-tongue of her pupils than 
suffices to direct her sen'ants j the mission is short- 
Itanded. and she has to dev<ite her whole time to 
class work and management. 

But suppose that by a rare chance (how rare I 
iteed not say) she belongs to the nticroscopic per¬ 
centage of IZuropeans in India for whom Indian 
culture, literature, philosophy, art and music, have 
a real Fascination. The more she knows of Indian 
culture, the less can she found her scheme of educa¬ 
tion upon it, that is, so long as she remains hound 
hy honour and inclination to proselytize. For all 
Indian culture is essentially religious; the aim of 
art is to interpret God to man through the medium 
of the heathen mythology she has been sent out to 
destroy : ntusitr is most often the expression of 
man’s love For God, expressed in the same terms; 
the epics, the fundainenial moulding agencies of 
national character, are practically heathen Bibles; 
and Indian philosophy and religion are insepai'ahle. 
So that hownev’er keen her educational instinct, she 
has but one course to follow.—to create a spiritual 
desert in which to plant the Christian dogma. The 
greater part of the educational work of a mission is 
thus destructive. To u girl in such a school one of 
three things happens: either she is true to the 
ideals of the home, and so absolutely out of 
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sjinpathy with her te^tchers; or she is converted, 
and regards her piii entg as ignorant idolaters; or 
she pretends conversion for the siike of certain 
material advantages. Sometimes she is persuaded 
that both tile religion of her parents and the new 
religion intended to replace it are alike supersti¬ 
tions, (With young men this happens ofteiier,) In 
neither case is she ' educated/ in the sense of being 
given the freedom of her own national culture, the 
only true standpoint from which she can, in relation 
to a svider world, educationally ^ find herself/ She 
is demo rail seel {‘unmanoered ’) and rendered less, not 
more, Rt to take her place in life amongst her own 
people 

Now the true ivnrlt of education is not merely 
to impart this, that or the other information, or 
develope a particular intellectual aptitude t it is to 
build up character. This is a constructive work ; 
but as \ve have seen, the object of the missionary is 
primarily : (and with his conception of the meaning 
of convei'sion must remain) destructive. Indeed it 
may be said of the hvo types of purely Rngtish 
schools in India. Government and ^lissto^urv, that 
the one ignores, the other endeavours to destroy, 
the ideals of the home. Under such circumstances 
the posi^ihility of true education is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Why then send our girls to mission schools? It 
is, I think, unwise. But some of us ore so convinced 
of the importance of education that we are 
driven to cuke what wc can get. In desiring For 
our girls the kind of education given in mission 
schools, it may be that we have accepted, at your 
valuation, that which has no value. It is true 
that Indian women arc not even now uneducated 
or non-educated; hut their education rs highly 
specialised; it is rather culture than learning; it is nut 
I'ecognised as education by the modern \s orUl. The 
education of Indian women in the past Htted them to 
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satisfy aJt th& demands of a beautiful social Ideal. 
Moulded upon the national ideals of character 
enshrined in the heroic and romantic literature 
familiar to [ndian women, the beauty of Indian 
womanhood is S>eyond the breath of criticifim But 
the time has come when new demands are made 
upm the Indian people^ in the national and civic 
synthesis in progress woman must play fier part, 
as she has done in other syntheses before. Hence 
the need for an education no longer so exclusively 
specialised in relation to the home and to religion ; 
the need for a scientific, geograpliical. historical 
synthesis. Recognition of this need has led to the 
desire for ' English Education.' Hesitation as to 
the real aims of the education offered has kept many 
from seeking it; it might have been well Isad it kept 
more, for trai often have those who asked for bread 
been given a stone. Be that as it may. English 
education is now desired by many; that which 
purports to he this thing is offered at low rates in 
missionary' schools. 

India is poor. The average income of indivi¬ 
duals is estimated at from 1 |d, {(jfflcial) to id. (.Mr, 
Dighy) per head per diem. Can I ndin affoi'd to 
erect in a day such educational institutions as those 
of Newnham or Girton? India is hard put to it to 
pay for the education of her sons; and has also to 
wage a desperate struggle for national existence on 
any^ terms; and yet does find money for such 
institutions as the Ladies’ College in Mysore, the 
girls' school of the Arv'a Samaj at Jalandai', and 
other educational work. It is true that by now, 
Indians might, had they been wise, have done more 
for the modern education of Indian women; yet all 
things considered it is wonderful that so much has 
been, and is being done, f^ey'ertheless, for those 
who desire ' English education ' for girls, it is still 
generally a case of the mission school, or nathing. 
The missioii school is subsidised by the coiitribu' 
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tsons Ilf the supporters of rrtii^sioos all over the 
woi'ltl, and can afford to offer the ‘ EngJisti educa¬ 
tion' at less than c(Mt price. The bribe is then 
accepted. Not til i India refuses to Ije thus pauperised 
by those whose aim is the destruction of her faiths, 
can she be free. 

The «JO/r/ of the parent ts not always a pure 
desire For education; it is sometimes a desire, not 
elsewhere unknown, to get something for nothing ; 
sometimes a u’isli for mere material advantage for 
the girls, '* Education is vaJuetl in India,” says the 
Archdeacon of iMudras ('The East and the West,* 
Jan., 1908) '‘not so much because it is enlightening 
as because it is profitable,” and the missionary 
provides the easiest and cheapest avenue to the 
attainment of it. The first statement, in so far' 
as it is true of modern India, is in direct opposi- 
tiun to Indian tradition, and to atl that is best in 
Indian educational ideak. But die missionary docs 
not scruple to take advantage of the situation, 
as a keen man of business might take advantage 
of a rival. Such methods may result in brief 
success amongst the least Hinduized sections 
of society. They will not touch the heart of 
India! Jn Ceylon the Cambridge Locals are 
for a girl as good as a dowry; but they arc 
not education, for they leave the girt ignorant 
of her own language, histor>’ and social cul¬ 
ture. Europeanised parents desire thdr daughters 
taught accomplishments; Berlin woolwork to 
be framed on the iiarlorwall; 'a few strokes on the 
vKitin before she leaves;' a little strumming on a 
cheap piano; painting flowers, sometimes a little 
French, They team also to wear shoes, and 
fathers m their hats, often also to eat meat. This 
of course is pure snobbery: hut since * Christian 
influence ’ not education, is the aim, these things 
must be provided; and it often happens that these 
bourgeois ideals are the teachers’ very own. 
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The teaching of mere accomplisliments to all 
girh;, irrespective of tatent, is in the VWsi, to be 
correlated ^vith the overstocked matrimonial market; 
piano-playiftg and foreign languages ivere supposed 
CO attract the average man. In the East, the 
matnmonial mai lfet is not overstocked. Most of the 
girls tti Christian boarding schrmls are recruited 
from the villages; they will not he called to any 
station in life diJTei'ent from that in which they were 
born; for them the first essential of education 
should be to fit them for the life they will assuredly 
lead, that of the mother of a family. But still 
nccomplislimcnts attract; piano-playing, erewel- 
worh and English manners (or the "lacU of them) 
here also contribute to matrimonial bargains, and so 
^e village parent is content to take s<»mc risks. 
Take on the other hand the case of the cultured 
man with daughters wlnim he desires to educate In 
the best vtay, and who understands tvhat education 
means. 1 think of one such, a learned Hindu, a Cam¬ 
bridge graduate, \vho has travelled with his ^vife in 
Europe, and is intetJcctually the superior of all his 
associates in the Civil Service- There is as vet no 
Hindu school for girls \vhere modem education is 
available : be does nut wish to send them far away 
to Mysore or to England ; and so he too sends his 
daughters as they grow up, one by one, to theC. M, 
S. Uulies* College, where they are duty prepared 
for the Cambridge Locals, taught Christian dogma, 
rrenth, fancy work and the piano, besides the 
English mathematics and other subjects of value 
for which they really go. Out of school he has to 
arrange for their instractiuii in their own mother- 
tongue. in Indian music and literature. It will be 
seen that time thus already over-filled, is too much 
occupied for the Sanskrit he would like to have 
them learn. In this particular case the strength of 
home tics and of religious feeling render the possi¬ 
bility of conversion quite remote; but how far 
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removed ia the educatiori oiTered by the would-be 
(iroselytimers, from that which would be of real 
value. 

Alas for ^vasted opportunity J To share in the 
true education of the Indian women were indeed a 
privilege. Behind her are the traditions of the 
great women of Indian history and myth, women 
strong in love and war, sainthood, in submission 
and in learning. She is still a guarded flame, this 
daughter of a hundred earls. She baa not to 
struggle for a living In a competitive society, hut is 
free to be herself. Upon her might lie lavished the 
resources of alt culture, to make yet more perfect 

that which is already most exquisitely so,....You 

that have entered on the task so confidently, with 
the ulterior motive of conversion, have proved your¬ 
selves unfit. 

l^y no blame on India for her slowness to 
accept the education you have offered to her 
women; praise her rather for the wii;e instinct that 
leads her to mistrust you. When you learn that 
none can truly educate those against whose ideals 
they arc blindly prejudiced; when you realise that 
you can hut offer new modes of expi^ssion to 
faculties already exercised in other ways; when 
you come with reverence, as well to learn as to 
teach; when you esutblish schools within the 
Indian social ideal, and not antagonistic to it—then, 
perhaps, we may ask you to help us build upon that 
great foundation. Not I trust, l>efore; lest there 
should be too much for the daughters of our 
daughters to unlearn. 1 speak now of Mtssioimry 
misrepresentations. 

There is no part of the Christian code of ethics 
more consistently ignored in missionary' circles, 
than the commandment, “ Thou shalt not hear false 
idtness against thy neighbour." 

It has been said, “ By their fruits ye shall 
judge them,’’ Now if the fruits are grapes and Hgs, 
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obviously the plants cannot he thoms or thistles. 
Hence the necessity for seeing anij describing the 
fruits of Hinduism and Islam not as grapes or figs, 
but as something more appropriate to the missinnan* 
conception of the plant. The result is a relentless 
and systematic campaign of vilification of all things 
Indian. When 1 say, ‘ necessity,* t do not mean to 
say that the missionary quite deliberately falsifies 
the facts; on the contrary, he deceives JumseJf as 
well as others; this is easy, for when the plant is 
already identified as a thisUe, it is dimcult to see 
figs upon it, even if they lie there. The missionary 
is not aware of his false witness; he docs generally 
present things as he see.s them, but he sees through 
highly-coloured spectacles, which he removes when 
turning For comparison to inspect a Christian society 
at home. Thus he blackens Indians name, in aL 
good faith, if one may call it so, and with the best 
intentions. 

Those who wish to understand the process 
should study luissionarj' literature, attend meetJngSi, 
or read what missionaries say of those who sec India 
in a different way. The method is simple and even 
obvious: Indian stocicty, being like all others, 
mixed good and evil, the missionary (by no means 
free from the ordinary prejudices of other Anglo- 
Indians) sees and describes only evil; much that 
is merely strange he mistakes for evil, or notices 
only because it is strange; much he argues from 
particular instances to be universal; and all he sets 
down to the vile nature of the Hindu religion or of 
Islam or Buddhism as the case may be. It is as if 
a Chinese visitor to England, courteouslv received, 
were to descrihe to his friends in Pekin, the effects 
of drink and poverty, agricultural depression, the 
overcrowded slums with their moral and physical 
results, sweated industries and dangerous trades, 
baby farming,_ street prostitution, the unentpigyed, 
and the idle rich, and ascribe all together to the vile 
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nature of the Christian dogma. How easy it wouid 
be for him to do this has, by the way, been sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Lowes Dictiinson, in his ‘ Letters of 
a Chinaman.' In just this way the missionary.' home 
on furlough preaches his mission sermon or gives 
his mission lecture; and the collection is swelled by 
the contributions of a sympathetic but uncritical 
congregation, not quite fi'ee from a suspicion of 
gratitude to God, that they arc not as other (heathen) 
men. iVljssitmary literature is similar A typical 
volume is .Miss CarmicJiners ' Things as they are in 
Southern India/ from which I have already quoted. 
No voiume could he a more impressive monument 
of the unHtness of the ordinary missionary to con¬ 
cern himself with the ' civilization’ of India. When 
in another man's heart you can sec only blackness, 
the fault is likely to he your own ; \vlicn in another 
civilization you can see unutterable vileness, it 
means that you have not understorid the parable of 
the mote and the beam. The method of such a bfwk 
is simplicity i^elf; ignore the presence of virtues 
in non-Christian, and of vicc-s in Christian, com¬ 
munities ; desenbe all individual and local instances 
of evil known to you in a heathen society as typical; 
add violence of language and morbid religious 
sentiment, suggest all that you do not say, and the 
volume is completed. 

1 shall now quote some Few examples of 
missionary mis-statements from various less extreme 
sources, Easily refuted, such statements perhaps 
do less harm, except amongst the most ignorant, 
than do those which contain s<inie element of truth, 
or extend a local or particular instance to cover a 
whole race of countn’. 

Here is a statement absurd upon the Face of it, 
yet given as an absolute fact, without any qualifica¬ 
tion at all; “The Hindu Christian (e/c), who is 
going to disgrace his family once for all bv brealdng 
caste through baptism, will he quietly poisoned by 
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his nearest relative Ip avert sneli a catastrophe " 
Another statement in the same article nerhans 
plains the value of such a writer’s evidence; 

^tudeffcLs of lUin-^ChriiiCinn religionsniust considm* 
HeaUientsm on its worst side, if only to eounteinct 
the sentimentaJ fancies of some who chatter aijout 
the heautifui religioits of the East.' • 

Tahe another kind of statement; Hinduism is 
said to have contributed to Indian poverty bv making* 
the arts degrading ; “ The civil architect is branded 
as a bastard. The cai*|ienter and the goldsmith are 
accursed, because the Brahmans choose to take 
umbrage at them. How could the arts flourish in 
such a society ? f Sir George Bird wood mav be 
aJiowed to answer this ignorant and stupid state- 
jneni, He says of the Indian handicraftsman: 

ihe cause of all his comfort, of his hereditary 
skill, and of the religious constitution under which 
his marvellous craftsmanship has lieen perfected is 
the sjrstem of landed tenure which has prevailed in 
India, ^id stereotyped the social condition and 
civihzatjoii of the country from the time of the Code 
of Manu. ' Again : " In the happy religious organi* 
satioii of Hindu vdlagedtfc there is no man happier 
than the hereditary potter.” “The village egm- 
munitre^ Kave heen the stronghold of the traditional' 
aits^of India; and where these arts have passed out 
of the Villages into the wide world Iwyond, the caste 

system of the Code of Manu has still been their best 
defence.” | 

! tal^ an even more serious example of verv 
special pl^dmg. from a more widelv-read volume 
Lux Chnsti ^ published for the Central Coin* 
mittee of the United Study of Missions. This booh 
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in 1903, the d^te of my copy, and the year after hrst 
publication, had already been reprinted seven times; 
I do not know how often since. Here we rend 

(p, 211): 

It ^ould be borne M nind that die nugtity sysLeout ol' 
in [ttiSOt wl Esther HindUp Buddhist^ or MuhcmtnicdaE?, 
arc alike dcstituixr of all tho^ fruits of Christianity which wc 
icim diarlmble, philanihropi^ b=ptinvdlftiii. VVlteit are t!je 
^losptUibp (jispc^isaricsp orphanages^ asyluDis for tlic Ldpcr.r the 
blinds tht deaf and the mute? They hare no place in the 
hcathett 

Such a statement hardly needs refutation; but 
since there must be persons able to believe it, let 
me answer it by tjuutations from a single volume, 
the Sinhalese Mahavamsa.' King Duttha Ganiani 
{I[il-I37, B. C.) on his death-bed could say 

I havft djiity maintained at difTerent pkem, 

(hospitals) pimided with stiliabk dkt, and medicines, prepared 
by medical practitioners Tor ttie iulirni. 

Buddhadilsa, (A.L). 339) was not only himself a 
physician, but out of benevolence towards the 
inhabitants of the island, the sovereign provided 
hospitals for alt villages, and appointed physicians 
to them. The Ruja, having composed the work 
Sarattha-sangafta, containing the substance of all 
medical science, ordained that there should be a 
physician for every twice five villages, and set apart 
one-twentieth of the produce of fields for the main¬ 
tenance of these physicians,” Parakrama Bahit 
(A. 17. 1164-1197) built a large hall that could 
contain many hundreds of sick persons: 

I'o cra-y »lek pemon tie allowed a female servant nnurse), 
that they might miniEtcf to him by day and night, and rnrnliJi 
him with the phyaic that was,necessary, and with diverse kinds 
uf fond. . And he also trade pTOvisinti for the maintenance 
of wise and learned pilysictaiiH who were versed In all know¬ 
ledge and iakilled in searehing out the nature of diseases. , , , . 


I Thii panicular lie Itapbcmi Ri«rc tullv doilt with in the ’ Dairg ' 
Moituinc, July anj Auguat, jUm. 
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niyumiisr cha^itve^ 

-W tl Ws ciaiom, on the foor Pohoya davs i-<i»hh'nkt n 
of every luoiiih, lo aist off hw kineV roh« nr,/*** aaoMlhfe ) 

^.d bdnp„duri .-.d., 1«»« ftU S^t,d™4,^^J„7rS 

of thch“ramcnr'' '“I'-i'l folly of the ™iin^ 

oflhtfrdisej^s he would orda ralinem to '“7^ 

^manner indaoj did thi» tuercifu! kini fre/VTrl'UV ’‘ 

^»ir, cu,. .be ,iok ., .|,.ir divoroeTSSioS fItrytTS 

vijayo Bahd (A.D, 1236) “ ertablrahod a school 

m refutations could be 

rnukipb^ tndefln.tely, but the association of chari^ 
with religmn m modern India is too familiar to 

^tioot E'T^‘ r^'‘® unfortunate that libels ujxjn 
nations and religions cannot be punished as can 
libels upon individuals. At any rate, it is obvious 

ire niaking such statements 

are unfitted to be teachers in India; whether by 

ixpTaTn"*'^ i'lSincerity, it may he left to them to 

is described above, 

rh,i:« ^ ?*" "’’'^‘■‘^P’^esentation. Many 5 

these relate to the position of uomen. Sister 

thirteen statements made and supported in a single 
\ statement has a familiar ring 

fillowsf ^'ssionarj Hterature. They wen> as 

totijem iti hea^-en. save ihroujjh tbeir hushamk- / t ^ 
rite is perfci^ect over thvm «!i.h 

«!) Tlal a giri m binh gets a sorry welcome ' 

motes „,toy ,„ b«, »» i, .ppol|i„gj .b„ ,44.’iriwZ.5 
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ii^TpendB on lua* 4 uing flo( 8 ) Hint ttir infltntiddc of gills b it 
comiituiL practice iu Indio; '( 1 wt tiic KuIiti Brshmun 

mantagc s^^sieTn b a rcpre-«ntatT« fiietto) Tlml porciila 
oiyn hlf H 5 many off their daugluers nre In the liabit of marrying 
tlkeni (oa god fmakiitg llitni proiStltHiesJ as an allcmaltvc; (i i) 
That iliudu ireUding ceremoDtes are unspeakabl;}' [ii) 

That tte Hindu undow Itvus .1 life of such luisety anrl itisull 
ttuLi bunitng tn death tnav well have swmed nrereraWe j (,13) 
That I lie Hindu wido\r is almost always immoral. 

Such indeed, an [ judge from periionn) experi¬ 
ence, is the picture which a majority of professing 
ChrisUans in England have formed of the fife of 
their Indian sisters; they are helpless prisoners 
awaiting their release at the hands of citivalrous 
Western knights. To hasten that release they 
unselHshly contrihute both their time, their money, 
and their pniyena. No wonder it has been said 
that the Nonconformist conscience is a greater 
obstacle in the way of India's Freedom, than even 
Imperial greed k would he waste of time to give 
the answers to these thirteen statements here; but 
t may, as Sister Nivedita does, classify them. Nos, 
1. 3,7, ]] and 13 arc entirety false; Nos, 2, Sand 
12 are the result of misinterpreting or overstating 
facts; Nos* 4, 8, 9 and 10 may he true of certain 
Uinited localities, periods, or groups, yet are spoken 
of as repro-sentative of Hindu life as a whole. The 
last class is the most important; take only one 
example. No. 8; it is true that infanticide w'as at one 
time comm'in amongst a certain class of Rajputs; 
hut ** it is in no sense a comnion Indian practice, 
any more than, if as much as, it is a common 
London practice.” Indeed, in almost all these 
cases, a terrible tu can l>e alleged,—not to 

speak of vices peculiar to the Christian West, 

I briefly review some other common missionaiT 
statements, The sacrifice of goats to Kali is con¬ 
demned,—though they are slain at a blow. The 
scene is described in nil its horror; the simple 
English audience is led to think of it as typical of 
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heathendom; and to forget their slaughterhouses 
and their rabbit coursings, the * accidents' that 
hap^pen to the carted deer, and the young ladies of 
the country-house who assist at the death of care¬ 
fully imported foxes, only too happy if the bloody 
tail is their rc«’ard for a successful chase. The 
mode of worship of Hindus and Buddhists is caJl^ 
idolatrous ; whereas every missionary must know 
that this is in direct opposition to the statements of 
the Hindus and Buddhists themselves. This is not 
the place to enter into a discussion of the rationale 
of image-worship;* suffice it to say that the dis* 
tinction between a symbol and a fetish is, to the 
Protestant missionary, nit. Hindu litei'ature is 
said to be gross and impure; to Ihose who 
see in sex-love merely the gratification of an animal 
passion, this may seem to be so, for certainly,!ike 
Shakespeare and the Old Testament, Eastern liter¬ 
ature is not fettered by the conventions of 
Victorian England Bishnp Caldwell has said, 
“The stories related of Krishna's life do more than 
anything else to destroy the morals and corrupt the 
imagination of the Hindu youth.": but honi soil qui 
mal y , . the stories of the child-Krishna 

delight the mother-heart of every Indian w'oman, 
the love of ICrishna for Radhii typifies to Indian 
men and vyomen that ideal love which Dante felt 
for Beatrice, and the love of the soul of man 
for God; the teachings of Krishna in the 
Gita, are the consolation and guide in life 
alike of the learned and unlearned, the ‘ New 
Testament' of Hinduism, Endian dress, again, is 
' indecent': we hear nothing of its beauty, freshness 
and refinement. But decency is not intrinsic in one 
part of the human body, and indecency in another; 
the Lord made them ull, and saw that they were 
good, Wl>at constitutes decency at a given time or 

■ Rut Me J. .M* 

Ti&ta tq eiiith Sqtri;. (pp, 73^ 74,> 
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with a given people is a social convention, the 
details of which depend on a vawety of local causes. 
A number of English customs appear indecent to 
the Oriental who ignores this point; and it is a fact 
^at the conventional Englishwoman’s dress, with 
its strong sexual exaggerations (pinched ^vaist, small 
shoes, uncovered neck, etc.) is far more indecent than 
any state of nature. But let not the hearts of I ndian 
men, and women be troubled; there is no reason 
why Indians should dress in such a manner as to 
spare the tender susceptibilities of European visi¬ 
tors ; the latter, if they are philistine enough not to 
see the beauty of our dress, may look the other way. 

Of caste, only evil is spoken, its trade-guild and 
eugeoic aspects being altogether ignored. It is 
related as horrible that men are divided into groups 
that may not intermarrj-; as if the situation were 
not almost identical in Europe, only there the rank 
depends more on wealth than on descent; and as if 
the missionarj* did not himself belong to the most 
arrogant of Indian castes, the Anglo-Indian. How 
many missionaries would care to see their daughters 
mart*}’ an Indian of any caste ? 

FinalJ}; we have the misrepresentation of 
Hinduism itself; or of Buddhism, or Islam as the 
case may be. " Sometimes," says an English writer 
"a faint suspicioti....haunts us that Englishmen are 
coostitutionally unable to realise the spiritual life of 
any other people." It is perhaps worth while to 
briefly illustrate both the ignorance of bare facts, 
and the incapacity to understand unfamiliarretigious 
experience by one or two typical quotations from 
misstottary books. One writer says:_ 

The futwiaiMntal error of Hinduism is to tudee God bv 
our own standard, tlie doctrine of Maya is put4 iLrinarioiJ 
utteiiy Mfwscd to common sense... .Oirisiianity on Uie othw 
hand, ^nns the reality of the universe, nnd ilic irustwnnhi- 
ness ofour^ses,,. .Eyeiy one of our five senses.... bears 
witness to die reality of the ohjects Bnourid us. To any man 
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^dowctl with ft^ia of coitiioofl sense, theopin™ muintatnetl 
^ the wul IS ii^ijftc, like aj(rf*T must 

wm the bcight of absurd irv. Other vSevra licltf are scarcelv 
dctravapnt, ihsi it jg eteriuJ, stiayamdiiu, seir-exiatenr 
character m the Hindu panthwn, or in the 

who offered himself as a saenfias for tlie benefit ofligmanity. 


. , author of Holy Himalaya,’ a mtssiooarv 

book of the worst type, writes ^ 


" J tindiusm has no system of mom! tesehiuK^- with definitr 
sanctions Or ndef|uatc basis/’ 


It \vould be cruel to continue making quotations 
which illustrate the 'constitutional inability to 
realise the spiritual life of any other people.' {suffice 
It to say that those who suffer from it are not fitted 
**L. Indian people, and it is questionable 

whether we do well to permit them to do so. 

The question of our attitude towards the Chris¬ 
tian missionary is not an academic one. His misre* 
pre^ntatton of India at home, and miseducation of 
Indians in India, do us serious injury by suggesting 
that It IS England’s Gud-given tnisaion, not only to 
rule, but to civilise and to con vert us, and by raising 
up a generation of 'educated' Indians who are 
indeed strangers in their own Und. What is to be 
our course of action in relation to these facts ? The 
answer is fairly simple. The power of the mis- 
sionafy- at home to misrepresent is being continually 
lessened with the iocreastng knowledge of Indian 
religion and Indian civilisation contrasting so 
markedly with the indifference of even ten years ago. 
Inc funds of missionary societies in America were 
consid^erably lessened for a time subsequent to the 
speeches of Swami Viv^ekananda at the World’s 
Parliament of Religions ; *’ if that is what Hinduism 
means, w'hy are we helping to destroy it ? Wc wish 
to kno^v more-, they said. Just now in America, 

being taken in Indian 
religion ami philosophy, and the tables are indeed 
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turned, by the presence of Hindu missionaries in 
California and New York, In England progress has 
been slower, o^ing to political prejudice, an inci¬ 
dental illustration of the injurj’ donCt not only to 
ruled but to ruler, hy the ot^'nership of one nation 
by another. Yet there have recently been founded 
in London, both a Buddhist Society and a Vedanta 
Society, Still more significant is the ready market 
found for books on Indian thought: the ‘Wisdom 
of the East ’ series published by Mr, Murray; the 
inclusion of the Gita in Messrs. Dentes ‘Temple 
Classics *; the publication in English of Deussen's 
works on the Vedanta. TEren there are the writings 
of Sister Nivedita, of Mrs. Besant, of Fielding Hall; 
recent articles by Mr, Nevinson in the Mancliestisr 
Guarttiiiii : and, not least, the strong sympathy 
of the Labour Party for Indian aspirations. Labour¬ 
ing classes arc very little interested in missions: 
they knovv what ' Churchianity ’ at home means. 
Indeed the supporters of missions belong for the 
most part to particular sections of the middle class; 
and even these are becoming leavened hy the New 
Theology, or have lost their interest in forms of 
conventional religion. The trend of We-stern science 
Ivas been at Brst to make materialtsts; its philosophy 
is now more transcendental; either way. it has 
helped to educate Europeans away from prosely¬ 
tising ideals. And so, as far as misrepresentation 
is concerned.—it is not at all dead (we saw plenty' 
of it at a recent missionary exhibition in London, 
where there was a daily pageant representing the 
■ bringing of light to the heathen’),'—but it tsslow'fy 
dying a natural death, and we may assist tills pro¬ 
cess by making clear to the world wliat the ideals 
of Indian civilisation really are, and totally ignoring 
ill-informed criticism. 

In resj^ct of education, the remedy is almost 
:dtogether in our own hands, Let us cease to allow 
ourselves to be pauperised by sending our sons and 
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daughtei^ to schools supported by the contributions 
of those in far off lands who Ifnow nothing of us, but 
are quite sure that we are living in the deepest 
spiHtuat darkness. It is shameful for us to allow 
these worthy people to do for us, so badly, what we 
could (if^we Would) do so much better for ourselves. 
The subject of National Education is perhaps the 
most important of all before us, forit liesattberoot 
of all other problems. There are already sdgns that 
the missionaries themselves are waking up to the 
fact that something different in the way of educa* 
tion must be given if they ai‘e to retain their present 
power and position amongst us. The healthy 
ri\*alry of Hindu and Buddhist schools in part 
accounts for this; the presence amongst the 
missionaries of a few nveo with serious educational 
ideals is another cause. Do not let us be behind 
theri in the work. We must not rest content for a 
single moment until the whole of Indian educational 
machinery is taken out of the hands of Government 
and the missionaries, to be controlled by ourselves. 
And as at present so manj' of ua are almost as 
unfitted by the existing systems of so-called educa¬ 
tion as the missionaries themselves to do this work, 
let us prepare ourselves for it, (as Professor Geddes 
suggests so forcibly in a letter quoted above} by 
studying the most important educational movement's 
going on in the West, and especially hystudyinglhe 
educational systems of small and miportan! inde¬ 
pendent nations, such as Denmark, Hungary; but 
above all by deeper knowledge of our own country, 
which contains within itself all the elements of a 
cult moi'e profound and a faith more reasoned than 
that of any other land. 

A most clear recognition of the true character 
of missionary activity, and a most determined 
resistance to its aims and method.^ are needed now'. 
The author of * Holy Himalaya ' writes: 


CHRJSHAM IN rjiPTA- 


The tni« friend* ot India are llioac ^whe? vvmld ciiange itt 
root idea^.. , .the hogey of ncKgiouif ncutralky....will have tu 
be Iflfrt to a can'aidenabie extent. - .ei*e in the end we shall have 
tu ntnkc ihc enttfestim^ ihai we a* a nation have no mdonal 
iibjieiits In Indiit beyond couxnLerdailam ami cxplotutdoiL'^ 

it has been well said that the noncanformi^it 
conscience b; the greatest harrier to Indian freedom 1 

In a recent number of the Sc/ioo/ Guardian, 
the editor refers to the Church Missionary' Siociety's 
school at Srinagar as follows 

" 1 , 40 * boys—inostly Hindusaad a large proportion of ihtnn 
4if lilgh CH9ie—.ire being duinged from sopeEStitiouSi cowardly, 
idle, and uitmtdifui being* inlo manly CHristinnSv'^ 

As n commentary' on these characteristic state- 
aients, and in illustration of the effects of the policy 
they reHect, the following extract is given here, 
from an article by Lala Har Dyal. 

*^Tlic fntsaionary is list representative of a society, a 
poUty^ a ^tOcIdL aystem^ a religion and a code of iuQTaliiy whidU 
art totally dilTcnint from our own. He comes a bcUlgerctrt 
uhJ attack* our time4ioiiouiiftd emsioms and Jn^titiirion*, our 
sacred htcmiurt and tradltignip oqr hisEiorlcal memories and 
a**ociAtioii*. Me wlahes to give us a new name, a new place 
of worahip;^ a new set Of <^c<iaL laws. He ha* decbred war to 
the knife apinst evetjlliing Hindu. He Imtcs all thai we hold 
dear. Ourreligjon is to him n foolish superstition: our euatornK 
are the rdie <jf barbarism ; our forefathers are to him blade 
hntliens condemned to burn in the of hell for ever. He 
wishes to destroy our society, lilstnn''i and tivUizaiinn, Our 
Sha^trafi, Darsanas and V^ftlas are for him ao much waste 
lia^icr. He re^rds them monstrous inarhines devised by 
mis^ided priests to prepare mUliotis for damnation iu the neat 
world. He condemns otir manners, poob-pouli* our holy love, 
laughs at cur Itcrots and hemlnes and pamis usa* black as the 
devil to tl« whole civlll&cd uiartd, lie Is tlie great enemy of 
the Hbniu pcnple^ihe Prindplcnf Anti-Hinduism Incanmie^ 
the Ravana of u>-day who hatcsi nil that we cherish, despises 
all that wc revere, alt ihat we are prepartd to defend with our 
very lives . ., 

He Uii}ks forward to the lime when the Sttiritk slmll be 
unknown ti> the descemtaitt* of pneimt day Hindus, and the 
Kitm Ula shall Itavc become a nicaninglcsd wart! in iheir ear$, 
tie ^hflll cover Ififiia wEtfi acres of buriaJ^^ttjtuicis ; crefnelEOf] 
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lit AAAihciita to him. Me is tiie areh'Cnmtiy who appear? tn ttinny 
guises, the great foe of whaievcr bear? the name of Hindu, the 
e\xr-watdiful, ever-aeiivt!. iirecoedlcable Destroycrof the work 
of the Rtshia and Maha Rishb, of that marvel of nond, incel' 
Icctiuil and civic achicvemctil nlilch i;^ known as Hindu 
civilisation. Let us labour under no delusions on this point, 
Vou moy forget your own niinte; you may forget your mother 
Bnt do not for a moment forget the great, all-important, out- 
suioding fiiet tJtat the misEiemary is Uw miHl dreadful adversary 
you have to meet,, . .the greatest enemy of dharma and Hindu 
national life In the present age." 

In these tvords thei’d may be exaggeration 
—they do not apply thronghout to the work of 
every missionary; but there is nevertheless essential 
truth; and it is resistance in this spirit which 
missionaries must expect in the future, tf they 
persist in their mistaken aims and methods. 

Is there to be no salvation then for the Chris¬ 
tian Missionary, no place found for him in our ideal ? 
Not quite so, perhaps. No church or sect can 
presume to say that its presentation of Divinity to 
is complete or perfect; were that possible, 
Divinity must be itself as finite as the doctrine. It 
is true that there is ample work for missionaries in 
their own so-called Christian countries: but there 
is work for them in India too : '' He that taketh one 

that is averse, and tumeth him towards the Holy 
One, bath earned the fruits of a thousand horse 
aacrif]ces....,...Therefore let every man so far os in 
him lies, help the reading of the scriptures, whether 
those of bis own church or those of another.” Let 
them in this spirit help os both to restore, and to 
build upon the religious ideals of the past, not to 
destroy them ; and, so coming, they will not lack a 
welcome from a people so serious and so religious 
as the people of India, 

A time will come when Christian missions, as at 
present understood, will seem to Christians as wide 
a depaiiure from the true spirit of Christianity as 
the cnjsades appear to us to-day. 
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Meanwhile^ the missionary must not be allowed 
to ' Vacate, * until be r^ly understands the Indian 
people and desires to help them to solve their own 
problems in their own way ; he must not be allowed 
to teach, until he himself has learnt. 


Swadeshi. 

CHAPTER Xli, 

T he word Swflrfiw/w means Ikemdy 'Own 
^untry' and has been used in recent years 
m India to denote that side of the national 
inovement which aims at making India, to a far 
larger degree than ts at present the case, self- 
contained and self-sufficient, especially in respect of 
industries and manufactures. Briefly expressed, 
the object of the movement is to check the drain on 
Inumn capital involved in the purchase of imported 
goods,^ by manufacturing che said goods locally; 
ivplacing the removal of money from Indian shores, 

^ a circulation of money within the limits of India 
herseit. 

So far so good. But there have been mani¬ 
fested certain weaknesses in the movement, perhaps 
unavoidable at first, which it is the intention of the 
present chapter to discuss. Let us consider for a 
moment the nattJi*e of manufactured goods. We 
may from the Indian point of view* divide them in 
two way St 

j /u? things which are worth having, 

and {b) things which are not worth having t and 
W ’''to fa) things for the manufacture of which 
India IS well adapted by natural resources, national 
temperament, or existing tradition, and fb) things 
which other countries are better able, for analogous 
reasoas, to produce or manufacture. 

It will be found, that, to a great extent, the 
classes (I) a and (2) a. and {!) b and (2) b, have a 
common application. The imitation of European 




ways of living, whether In respect of dress, food, 
architecture or what not, has led to the adoption of 
many European luxuries which are quite unneces¬ 
sary, and sometimes positively injurious. We shall 
certainly be much wiser to do without these useless 
or injurious things altogether—with economy to 
ourselves—than we should be in making them 
locally, even worse than they are made in Europe, 
There is for example a large class of goods, cheap 
and nasty, which are manufactured solely for the 
Eastern market, and which no one with education 
or taste would use in England, Yet these are pur¬ 
chased eagerly by Indians who desire to furnish tn 
the European style, and in such quantities that their 
drawing-rooms are more like shops than living- 
rooms. Not long ago an Indian Prince consult^ 
an European friend as to the furniture in his palace. 
He said. ' Look here, you are an old friend, 1 want 
you to go through my palace and reject e%'erything 
Eun^pean which is not worth having, and which 
only excites the ridicule of Europeans.' The result 
was that over two lakhs worth of rubbish was sold 
in Calcutta, It would be difilcutt to say how many 
lakhs worth would be disposed of if a similar process 
were carried out on a wider scale. 

Probably ninet)' per cent, of European articles 
purchased by Indians are either ugly or useless or 
both. The rich offend as badly as the poor, indeed 
more so, as they can afford to buy a larger quantity 
of useless and ugly things. 411 of these things cost 
monefy, and it is a ^vaste of money not merely 
because the money goes out of 1 ndia. 11 is a spend¬ 
ing of substance for ' that which is not bread.' We 
shall certainly gain nothing by transferring the seat 
of their manufacture to India. 

Humanity is not in want of manufactures. 
"Already,all over theworld. man is labouring beyond 
all reason, and producing beyond all demand - 
Longer, haj'dcr tod for the producer, frenzied. 
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criminal extravagance in the consumer, these are 
the^ direJ results of the development of manufac¬ 
turing industries, »-hich tends constantly towards 
increased production and lower prices."—jMax 
NorJan) This is not civtiisaiton; this not the art of 
living. Civilisation consists, not in multiplying our 
desires and the means of gratifying them, but in 
the reflneitient of their quahty. Industry is 

no advantage. The true end of material clvilrsatioa 
IS not production, but use ; not labour, but leisure; 
not to destroy, but to make possible spiritual culture. 
A nation which sees its goal rather in the production 
of things than in the lives of men must in the end 
descr\'eUly perish. Therefore it is that the Sivadcshi 
movement,^ a synthesis of effort for the regenera¬ 
tion of India, should be guided by that true political 
economy that seeks to make men wise and happy, 
rather than merely to multiply their goods at the cost 
of physical and spiritual degradation. 

Take one or two examples of Indian imports of 
European haberdashery. India imports over 187 
lakhs value annually. What does this mean? ft 
means w*oollen caps and leather shoes for infants, 
hats, ties, and collars for men, sometimes even cor¬ 
sets for women, and, if not that, at least safety-pins 
and ribbons and high-heeled shoes, besides English 
curtains and carpets for our homes. AH this results 
oierely from the mistaken idea of imitating others, 
in other words, from the attitude of snobbery which 
not long since iivas spreading through ‘educated' 
India like a gigantic fungus. The immediate point 
to be considered here, however, is merely economic ; 
an enormous sum of money per annum might be 
i*aved in India by returning to the simple ideas and 
plain living of our forefathers. There is, then a 
Swadeshi, a higher Swadeshi, which should boycot 
certain goods, not because of their foreign origin, 
but because of their intrinsic worthlessness. Take 
another class of miscellaneous goods, such as 
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nibs, sUtioncry, sclent iHc Instruments, clocks and 
watches, and a large part of machinery In general 
and many of tJie things made by it. Some tif the^ 
things have with great difficulty l^en produced in 
India. But in such cases the ijuatity of the locally 
manufactured article has been altogether wretched. 
The patriotic Suradesbist has to pay more for an 
inferior article. Now J say that, in the face of this 
state of affairs, it is no use having Swadeshi 
cnanulactiires unless the home-made things are at 
least as good as the imported ones, and unless the 
people of India are benefited by their manufacture. 

Take for example textiles, which are a speciality 
of the Swadeshi movement. Here wc have clearly 
something which India has formerly excelled in 
producing, and still produces in large quantities. 
But the most vulgar .Manchester prints arc still fast 
driving out locally made and artistic materials. At 
the Madras exhibition of 1303, says Mr. Harris, 
*' side by side with the very many good examples 
displayed in various textiles, there were a number 
of specimens of gaudy-colourcd goods of iveak 
design, colour and quality, poor imitations of art 
fabrics and European textiles,*’ Why, then, do 
people stand with folded arms and look at a declin¬ 
ing industry itt v/hkh there is iwort^’ without any 
attempt, in a practical way, to revive the trade? 
“Already a change for the worse is visible in the 
t;tstes of the common people, and one has only to 
go into any sti'Cet or village near a large town to 
see the glaring cloths of Manchester or German 
production freely W'orn by the populace. These arc 
rapidly taking the place of the beautiful white and 
tinted cloths of hand-hiom work, so lately in general 
use all over India, and so much of which was, until 
the middle of the nineteenth centutyv exported to 
v^arious countries." The Swadeshi movement has 
created a new demand for India-manufactured tex¬ 
tiles. This has been a true instinct, but the 
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essential weaknesses of the Swadeshi ideal, as 
hitherto conceived, have limited the value of the 
result It matters very little to the village fieasafU 
whether hts work is stopped by the competition of 
factories in Lancashire or in Bombay, or whether a 
few Indian or a few Manchester mill-owners get 
rich quickly. Just what the factorj’ system is be¬ 
ginning to mean for India may be guessed from some 
details and e.vtracts from the recent report of the 
Indian Factory Commission. In daylight milts the 
average working time for the whole year is 12 hours 
and 5 minutes; in mills fiit^ with electric light, 
13' 13 J hours; but the Commissioners suy ** in some 
provinces the law is ignored to an extent not hitherto 
imagined.'; The law referring to the half-hours 
recess, '* is generally disregarded in rice-mtlJs, gin¬ 
ning factories, presses and flour mlils throughout 
India." 

A writer in the Modern Review for October, 
I9(>3, commenting on the Report, makes the follow¬ 
ing extraordinary statements regarding women’s 
work: 

Coming to iKc restrictionft uBposcU upon the employ^ 
imtnl of women by the present Act. the Commission vety fairly 
■nd reasonably opine tlut thuj are neither suitable to the 
operatiii'cs nor to the cutployent. That has been tlie general 
experience of all factory otvncrs xvlio have to employ a 1*™ 
number of females. In Bombay it is Mldoni i|» case tliat they 
have to work for more than ten hourp a rfay. .So fhat fttKV fttivr 
*10 nttd to aixiif iftemstJi/ts of th* t mid-da'f rtsi prtscriCtd 

fur their Afiiefii by ttif extstiiig aet. tn practice it has been 
proved beyond cavil that ibc ivonicn prefer to eomc late lo their 
work and oonttnually wort at ihcir winding or reeling macfiines 
for the wiinlc time Hiflt they wislt to wort, generally fmm 
J a ni. to 5 p,m, v. c." Italics arc mine. 

I quote this statement to show what modern 
India is prepared to accept for the sake of commer¬ 
cial 'progress.’ Those fsiniliar with the factory 
system and its results, in Europe, and the resistance 
made to regulation and inspection, will be able to 
read between the lines, and to understand bow 
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mistiiken India will be if she believes that the 
agitation for factory regulation is engineered from 
Lancashire for the purpose of arresting as far as 
possible the progress of the cotton industry',’' by 
placing restrictions on the indigenous labour 
employed. It is of no consequence to India whether 
or no an agitation be engineered in part from 
Lancashire, or not; svhat is of consequence to her 
is wbcther or no the problems of physical and moral 
deterioration, overcrovydJng^ drunkenness and un¬ 
employment, cbaracterising the development of the 
commercial system In the great cities of the West, 
are to be Imposed upon the Bast as well. That 
there is onijr too much reason to fear such a result, 
while there is too tittle to hope that Indians are any 
more alive to the danger than Europe was fifty 
years ago, is evident by other statements in the 
Report. It appears that in Bombay the operatives 
inhabit stums of the most wretched character, 
crowded and insanitary. The rent of a room 
12 X 10 X 9 ranges from 2 to 5 Rupees a month, the 
wages of 30 ordinary ‘ hand' being from 7 to 18 
rup^s amonth. TJteyremarkthattheconsumption 
of liquor among factory workers Is undoubtedly 
greater than among men of the same rank in life 
engaged in other occupations. The Commission 
appear to regret that the operatives are still very 
largely connected with their villages, and are not 
entirely dependent on factory work I 

“ There is as yet", say the commissioners, 
'■ practically no factoiy population, such as c.'sists in 
European countries, consisting of a large number of 
operatives trained from their youth to one particular 
class of work and dependent upon employment at 
that work for a livelihood....Matters hosvever, are 
gradually improving; the standard of living is 
undoubtedly rising all over India, though slowly; 
and ibete are some indications that a class of factory 
operatives, detached from agricultural and village 
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life, anti depending largely or solely upon industrial 
employment, is beginning to be fomied." “This " 
remarks the writer already quoted, “ is a happy 

augury of the future physical and material welfare 
of operatives. 

It is indeed sad, for anyone acquainted with the 
mture developments of industrialism in Euroce 
the town and country' problem, the filth and 
squalor of manufacturing centn^s,* and the now 
increasing desire to once more relate the life of the 
people to the land, to see India thus light-heartedly 

chara«er^”^° suffering of the same 

.''Umaybe/'MysMr.Haveli, “ that legislation, 
py imposing restriction on the hours of labour and 
improwng sanitary' conditions, may check the 
rapacity of mill-owners and shareholders, and it may 
w that the latter in their own interests will some 
day do as much for their employees as wise and 
considerate men do for their horses and cattle but 
even wisest and most humane cannot in the 
pursuit of the Ideal of cheapness make the modern 

u , mills, othenvise 

timn mtellectually and morally degrading. Nor can 

they remove the even greater evils which the svstem 
hnngs with It—the overcrawded, liJthy, air-polluted 
cities, the depopulation of rural districts and the 
struggles behveen capital and Labour which in 
Western countries constantly threaten the very 
foundations of society." ^ 

It is indeed astonishing to find in Bengal that 
politicians have supported the very un-swadeshi 
system of power-loom mills, ft is' true that the 
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boycott of foretijn goods has iocidentally brought 
fertewcd prosperity to the hand'loom weavers; but 
it is only too evident that in many cases the principle 
of Swadeshi has been conceived of merely as a 
political weapon, rather than as the true basis of the 
re-organization of Indian HFe, and the means of 
bringing not merely wealth, but happiness to the 
Indian people, 

T take musical instruments as a further illustra¬ 
tion. The manufacture of Indian instruments is a 
decaying industry. Thirteen lakhs of rupees annu¬ 
ally are spent on imported instruments—pianos, 
violins llnciuding mechanical ones) and harmoniums 
and gramophones, the univeiTsal popularity of which 
is ample testimony of the degradation of Indian 
taste m recent times. And so while small Indian 
capitalists are in a position to cNploit the national 
sentiment by making wretched imitations of good 
English paper, nihs, or soap, the skilled craftsman, 
in this case the maker of musical instruments, is 
starving for w'ant of occupation, and his hereditary 
knowledge, a definite asset in the national credit, is 
passing a^vay for ever. White groups of well- 
meaning individuals are busy making bad Swadeshi 
biscuits, and others sacrifice a few pice per pound 
to buying them, the carver of wood, the ivory 
itilaycr, the drawer of wire and the professional 
musician are all neglected for the travesties of 
music performed on harmoniums or lily flutes, or 
reproduced ad nan&mm on gramophones, the profle 
on whose manufacture goes out of India. Not (hat 
It would be any advantage to make them locally. 
The hope of reviving trade by reproducing locally 
any article that may come into fashion, without 
regard to its real value, is as delusive as it is mean. 
It is never an advantage to a nation to produce 
useless or vicious luxuries : it does not increase the 
national ivcalth. By the time yoim harmonium 
factory is doing well, and Indians in it, working 
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seventeen hours a day, arc producing for the share¬ 
holders a dividend of 35 %. or more (as in the 
Bombay cotton mills), some European or American 
invents a harmoniola or something ecjually insatie, 
cheaper and easier to play,-—and where are you 
then ? But no foreigner could make for you a vitta, 
or paint or inlay it with ivor\', or carve for it 
a figure of Sarasvatt; those are things which 
European or American factories cannot do. 

lE is just so with other arts and industries; we 
neglect what lies at our doors, to buy from afar 
what ive do not understand and cannot use to 
ad v:antage. No wonder that we are poor; aesthetic 
demoraiisatbn and commercial failure will always 
he inseparable in the long run. Cast aside the 
village weavers traditional skill, not only in tech¬ 
nique but in design, and you destroy so much of the 
national culture, and the whole standard of Jiving is 
ultimately lowered. Competition with Europe, on 
the lines of modern commercialism must involve 
iotellectuai, and ultimately industrial, ruin. It 
matters little whether it is the Lancashire manu' 
Facturer or the great millowner of Bombav who 
successfully contests the village weaver's market. 

Men wilt do more for a sentiment or an ideal 
than they will for a material advantage. But the 
sentiment must be real and definite. At present it 
is the weakness of die Swadeshi movement that 
the arguments put forward in favour of it so often 
appeal to a purely material ideal of prosperity. I 
have sought in vain for any expression in S« adeshi 
writings of a primary desire to mahe gdods more 
useful or more beautiful than those imported, or to 
preserve for the country any art, qua art, and not 
merely as an industry. Indeed, such statements 
can be Found, but they have come from the mouths 
not of nationalists, but of Imperialists like Sir 
George Birdwood, and Lord Curaon ! 
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In India tbe primary aim of at Ica^iL a certain 
seciton of the Natiormlist partVt has1>een to compete 
ivnh Europe in cheapness:. But the idea of {earning 
just enough of Western science or Western manu¬ 
facturing methods to he able to undersell the imports 
at any given moment is as delusive as it is mean. 
Some more constructive aims and methods are 
needed if Indian manufactures are to recover their 
lost status, and if India is to avoid even some of the 
horrors associated with modern industrial provJuctiun 
in the West. 

Do ittjt then let us compete with Western 
Kiitions hy evolving for ourselves a factory system 
and a capitalist ownership uf the means of produc¬ 
tion corresponding to theirs. Do not let us toll 
through ail the wearisome stages of the industrial 
revolution—'destruction of the guilds, ehmination of 
smali workshops, the factorv' sv stem, laUfies /aire, 
physical degeneration, hldeuusness, trusts, the un¬ 
employed and unemployable, and whatever may 
be to follow, We may perhaps not think of 
these things lunv, we may be too much concerned 
with the political problems of to-day. But if 
wc are wise, we, who want India to be free, must 
bethink ourselves that, when that freedom comes, 
these problems will be with us still; the p>ossihility 
of their solution depends on foresight and wisdom 
now. The history of the industrial revolution 
in Europe has a tong and sad one, and 

only now, and slowly, sire some of its w'orst 
results l«ing rccogntaed, and their remedy devised. 
That this industrial revolution was in a sense 
inevitable may be granted, and it may also he that 
at least the outlines of it must he imposed upon the 
development of the social organism in the East as 
ived as in the We!»t; and indeed, not only in 
Japan, but also in India we see the process already 
at work. But it is probably possible for Eastern 
nations to run through some of its stages quickly, 
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and with the experience o( other nations as their 
guide, to avoid some of the worst evils. The 
J^p3ncs6, who are sorn^titnes as n>uch in advance 
of Europe as Inili*! is behind it^ hav£ showni in spite 
of the great di^rganizatbn and vulgari^tion of 
their national life that has taken place already,*' 
some signs of this pre-vision. In I88S the Japanese 
Government arranged for the establishment of silk- 
guilds by the local authoHties; one of their chief 
Funcrions was to preserve the standard of produc¬ 
tion. There are nearly 129 such guilds at present,t 
IS also stated, says Mr, Havetl, in the Indian 
Tradt Journal of Pebruai^ 16, 1907, that the 
Japanese, tit preparing to compete with European 
nations for commercial prosperity, are showing a 
distinct reversion to former ways and methods; 
amongst other things steps were being taken to 
reorganise the otj trade guilds. The Trad^ Journal 
comments: “ As the various Guilds grow in power 
and influence they will be able to dictate to 
European and AmeHcan traders, unless the latter 
also enter into combination." 

ft is ahi^lutely necessary for Swadeshi in India 
to be a foresighted and constructive movement if it 
isi to be of ultimate and red benefit to the Indian 
people. The gaining of a temporaiy' trade advan¬ 
tage, chough valuable as a piditical weapon to-day, 
>s a small matter compare! with the ultimate 
development of Indian societ)', 

U is true that there exist the germs of regene¬ 
ration^ in the West; the ideals of democracy and 
socialism (equality- of opportunity) must sooner or 
later be in some measure attained ■ and a time will 
come again, or the hopes of civilisation are vain 
indeed, when there will be for all men, work worth 
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doing, a life not over-hard or over-anxious, and such 
surroundings as are fit for human heings. We are 
littie ill touch with these regenerative tendencies, 
It does not even follow that the siCuation must be 
saved for us in just the same way. But many of 
these ideals were already attained under the indus- 
trial systems prevailing in India. Each caste or 
trade possessed an organisation largely socialistic 
in character and embodying democratic and 
communistic ideals. It may well be douhte J whether 
the true hope for I ndian 111 ( 1115111 ' does not lie in some 
such developments of the caste system itself, in the 
village and home industries of the past, aided hy 
such improvements as are needed (e. g. the fiy-shuttic 
or the distributign of electric power}. 

No doubt a great many common things must be 
made by machinerj' in future; and it may even he 
that a time will come when machinery will be 
actually us(^l as a labour .saving, and not as a profit 
making device ; but it is probable that men will not 
uUlmately rely nearly as much upon inachineiw as is 
supposed; and where they must, or at aoy rate nosv 
do so, we may for the present very well leave 
other nations to do such hewing of wood and 
drawing of water for us, and concern ourselves with 
the revival, both for our own use and for export, of 
what are really our own industries, now decaying 
everywhere for luck of intelligent encouragement. 

Not infrequently the Swadeshi cry is an e.xhor- 
tation to self-sacrifice. It seems to me that this is 
an entirely false position. It is never worth while 
in the long run putting up with second best. 
Swadeshi for the very poor may mean a real sacrifice 
of money. But how far this is really the case is 
very doubtful. If one should rcgai^ a standard of 
simple living, conditioned by quality rather than 
quantity of wants, where durability nf materials was 
preferred to cheapness alone, it is fairly certmnthat 
even the peasant would be better advised to use 
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(real) Swadeshi than foreign goods. And for those 
better off, for those who have adopted pseudo- 
European fashions and manners to talk of Swadeshi 
as a sacrifice ts cant of the ts'orst description. It im¬ 
plies entire ignorance of Indians achievement in the 
indnatrial arts, and an utter lack of faith in India. 
The blindest prejudice in favour of all things Indian 
were preferable to such cutidcscension as that of one 
who casts aside the husks and trappings of modern 
luxur)', to accept the mother's extjuisite gifts as a 
' sacrifice." 

Not dll the Indian people patronize Indian arts 
and industries from a real appreciation of them, and 
because they recognize them not merely as cheaper^ 
but as better than the foreign, will the Sw'adesbi 
movement becuaic complete and comprehensive. If 
a time should ever come—-and at present it seems 
far off—when Indians recognize that “for the 
beautification of an Indian house of the furniture of 
an Indian home there is no need to rush to Ruropean 
shops in Calcutta or Bontbay,'* there may be a 
realisation of Swadeshi. But "so long as they 
prefer to hll their palaces with flaming Brussels 
Carpets, TottenhaiU'COurl-road furniture, clieap 
Italian mosaics, French oleographs, Austrian lustres, 
German tissues and cheap brocades there is not 
much hope." When will Indians make it possible 
for an enemy to throw in their teeth a reproach so 
true as this ? 

Even more important, then, than the establish' 
ment of new industries on Indian soil, are the 
patronage and revival of those on the verge of 
extinction, the puriHcation of those which survive in 
degraded forms, and the avoidance of useless 
luxuries, whether made in India or not. Swadeshi 
must be inspired hy a broad and many sided national 
sentiment, and must have deflnitely constructive 
aims; where such a sentiment exists. Industrial 
Swadeshi will he its inevitable outcome without 
effort and n'ithout failure. 
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Indian Music. 

" Wb hB^lufdton let which h»vK noli of nntrtfir anci 

tetter mUdcM iWvrrt lUkewite Uf. jrOn onkltftwn* I^nii- 

weeter thtn mjf /nu httc,'' 

BaCO»^I Zf#* ^lljPffJI. 
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PXjtm 

T he earliest records of Indian miisic arc found 
in the Big Veda, The drum^ the Bute and 
the lute are mentioned. Instrumental music 
was mrformed at certain religious rites ; the lute 
ivin^ was played at the sacrifice to the marhis. 
The existence of several kinds of professional 
musicians is implied in the Yajur Veda. The 
chanting of the Sams Veda shows that vocal music 
considci'ably developed, 

la later times, references to musk in the 
Sanskrit and Pali books abound. In the sculptures 
of Am&ravati and S^nchi and the paintings of Ajjnta 
are represented instruments almost identical with 
those in use at the present day- There are also 
reprersented one or tn'o Instruments of an Assyrian 
or Egyptian type, particularly a kind of harp, not 
now in use. 

The prototypes of most or all Euwpean instru¬ 
ments in use at the present day are still to be found 
in the Bast, the source of the foundations of so 
much of western culture. The Greeks attributed 
the greater part of theii’ science of music to India.* 

* StfMb«, X. lU. 
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Notwithstanding the differences between tnodern 
and ancient Hind u music jt is probable that the music 
of Southern India is more akin to ancient Greek 
music than any other music remaining in the world. 
Not only ts this the case in respect of structure and 
theory, but as regards the point rtf view from which 
music is regarded. Of the Creeks it has iieen said, 
that inferior to the moderns in the mechanical 
resources of the art, they had made, it appears, a far 
finer and closer analysis of its relation to entotional 
states; with the result chat even in music, which we 
describe as the purest of the arts, congratulating 
ourselves on its absolute dissociation from all 
deiinite intellectual conceptions, the standard of the 
Greeks w‘as as much ethical as Aesthetic, and the 
style of music was distinguished, and its value 
appraised, not only by the pleasure to be derived 
fnim it, but also by the effect it tended to produce 
on character/’ Of this attitude Mr. Dickinson re¬ 
marks “ that moral effects should be attributed to 
music and to dancing, and Uiat these should be 
regarded as of such importance as to influence 
profoundly the w'hole constitution of a state, will 
appear to the majority of modern men an unintdli- 
giblc paradox.”* An acquaintance with Indian music 
would make such conceptions less incomprehensible. 
The fine and close analysis of the relation of music 
to emotional states is particularly characteristic; 
and w'hen we realise the part that music plays in 
Indian life, how far more inseparably it is bound up 
with poeti'y than is the case in the modern West; 
how it enters equally into the daily life of king and 
peasant, how it is fdt to be the natural expi'ession 
of all deep emotion and Hnallv how, as explained 
below, the neglect or decay of Indian niu.sieis, as in 
the case of other arts, inseparably associateiS with a 
toss of stability in theeconomic structure of society. 


* Q. DtckinsOfl, *Tlic Greek view of Lile/ 
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\iee may believe that Plato spohe advisedly in saying 
that styles of music are never disturbed without 
aifecting the most important political institutions. 

A suggestion made by Lafendio Hearn respect¬ 
ing Japan, holds good also for India; reading 
Mndtan ' for 'Japanese,' I quote: to witness the 
revival of some perished Greek civilisation....were 
not any more of a privilege than is the opportunity 
actually afforded to us to-day to study 1 rtdian life," 
[ often thinic it strange that anthmpologists and 
scientists so eagerly investigate the lives and culture 
of savage peoples, and neglect the great expressions 
of the human spirit, still remaining in the Easterti 
civilisations whose character is being changed so 
rapidly before our eyes. It is, I suppose, a result 
of the European conviction that while it may be of 
interest to study others, it were absurd to thinic that 
anything could he learnt from them. Europe, 
indeed, cannot expect to learn much from India so 
long as she is convinced that her only mission is to 
teacli. 

The golden age of Indian music, as of art, 
belongs to the early middle ages, perhaps from the 
5th to the ]2th centuries. But in the South, owing 
to its comparative freedom from the influence of 
Persian music and from the puritanism of Islam, 
tile science of music was cultivated more nearly in 
its original forms to a much later time, in some 
degree even to the present day. 

Two causes have adversely affected Indian 
music in the later middle ages. One of these is the 
puritanism and intolerance of Islam, by which a 
serious injur)^ was done to Indian music in the North. 
One day the minstrels of Delhi paraded through the 
streets with a bier- Ashed by Aurangzib what they 
meant, they said chat Music dead, and must be 
buried. *'Bury him deep,” replied this Calvin of 
Islam, "that no sound may ever rise from him," 
But Akbar and Shah Jehan were men of broader 
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culture ; the former was himself a inusicmit ami 
composer, the latter is said to have I'ewarded a 
famous minstrel with a fee of his weii^ht in gold. 

Another cause of the neglect of Imliau music 
has been its association with dancing girls and 
musicians of tow-casten Tliis in many parts of India 
has led to an idea tliat music, lihe dancing, was not 
a becoming occupation for other persons, and there 
has resulted a neglect of its study in the homes of 
respectable families. Amongst dancing girls how¬ 
ever, and by the musicians associated with them, 
both arts have been maintained in great perfection. 
A r^ent puritanical movement kno\vn as the 
' Anti-nautch ' movement has had a reverse influence. 

In modern times, more injury has been done to 
Indian music by the stupidity of educationists, the 
snobben' of anglicised Indians, and the mechanism 
of commercial c^^’ilisation, than could have been 
effected by many Aurangzibs- As we. have seen, 
music has been always the delight of Hindu kings.* 
At their courts were to be found the best musicians. 
'\hatcvcr the luxury or corruption of some Indian 
courts may at times have been, they ivere always 
centres of culture. The place of the royal crafts¬ 
men, pandits, astronomers and musicians was 
assured; their maintenance belonged to the ideal of 
Idngly state. Culture w ae thus state-endoived, and 
pursued its way undisturbed by political events. 
When the Indian courts were done away with, and 
Indian rulers succeeded by British Governors, all 
this intellectual and artistic life was undermined,t 
The English Governor with his efficiency and his 
reforms, needed no minstrels and no craftsmen; 
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all that he needed was a supply of clerks. Compare 
the state of Tanjore to-day with the eviiieoces of 
the rule of the Hindu Rajas; the great library 
neglected, a dead thing not being added to or playing 
a great part in the growth of national culture; the 
royal musicians dispersed, and the famous collection 
of splendidly decorated and ancient musical instru¬ 
ments also scattered ; the fine weac^ing done for 
the court now forgotten | the training and the 
emoluments of administrative office in the hands of 
foreigners to whom the old life and the old culture 
mean little or nothing, — it is a strange evidence of 
the greatness of Western Civilisation and the 
grandeur of British rule in India, that it should sn 
often appear as the destroyer of culture' 

Even in Native States the same process is 
going on; false ideals of economy or efficiency, and 
a still falser taste have led to the dispersal of the 
musicians and neglect of Indian music; w'hat does 
a Maharajah want with the common music that any 
one can hear, when he can spend hundreds of pounds 
on gorgeous gramophones and mechanical violins ? 
The Raja «F to-day, with his French paJaces and his 
tutor, the Resident, has too often most of the vices, 
more than the weakne^ and little of the dignity of 
his predecessors. Indian pHnees might yet do great 
work for the Indian people, in preserving the 
national culture; but they have hurried to dispense 
with it. The king-days are over; it is vatn to put 

ones trust in pnnccs; the nationai culture must be 
preserved hy the people if it is to be preserved at 
alh But at present, the lives of the so-called 
educated, the prof^esstonal classes in India, are 
extraordinarily material in their aims, and narrow in 
their outlook. India, ‘progressive India,'d<ies not 
want art; she wants desperately to he practical. 
Time wHIl show whether she alone, and for the 
first time in historj’, can be or become great with 
such ideals. 
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Early Indian music, as explained m the Sanskrit 
books, appears to have differed much from the 
modern practice. Its principal feature was a 
division of the scale into 22 parts called smN, of 
whicli four corresponded to a major tone, three 
to a minor, and two to a semitone. The modern 
theory, modes and notation are derived from the 
ancient; but " the whole system has undergone a 
complete change and gradual relinement, until 
between the ancient and modern musk there exists 
a difference as clearly marked and perceivable, to 
even the most casual observer, as that between the 
modern Anglican chant and the ancient Gregorian 
tones." * 

But there ts music still in India. It is not too 
late to understand this intimate expre&ston of I ndian 
cuiture. The principal characteristics of modei'n 
Indian music are brieHy as follows. The octave is 
divided into 12 semitones, as nearly as possible 
identical with the notes of European instruments, 
tuned to equal temperament.! From these twelve 
semitones, 72 scales or modes {rnelakarla$) are 
formed; of these only 36 are in general use. A taga 
or melody-type, is a " melodic extension of certain 
notes of a particular scale or mode, according to 
certain fixed rules": the number of rdgas is 
exceedingly large. Each is deemed to correspond 
to or awaken a particular definite emotion. Almost 
the only harmony consists in the use of a drone, a 
continuation of the Jow or dominant music as in the 
Scottish bagpipes. The seven notes of the Indian 
scale are named, in tonic sot-fa wise, sa, ri, go, ma^ 
pa, Tit, AN that can be written down in this 
notation is the mere skeleton, or succession of note's 
proper to the rdga. Thus the text of the rdga ‘Sri’ 
runs:— 
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Aseendini^ r{, tna, po, ri, sa. 

Dcrscendiifg ntndc; sa, ri, pa, dtu»,<u, pSt (iu« ri, go, sa. 

I t will he seen that neither the relative values 
of the notes, accentuation, tempo, grace notes, or 
any other details can Iw: thus indicated. These, com¬ 
posing what is called the murcliana of the ruga, can 
be learnt only by hearing it actually perfoi'med, and 
are in fact so learnt, mainly through the mediurn of 
songs in the same rdgtt. Thei'e is thus in music that 
necessary dependence of the disciple upon the 
master, which is characteristic of every kind of 
education in India, 

I have stated that the 12 semitones of modern 
Indian music are almost or quite the same as the 12 
semitones of Western instruments. But it is ^id 
by' others that the scale thus employed is a just 
scale and not the scale of equal temperament 
necessitated by the use of harmony :* and also that 
the notes based on a division of the octave into 
22 srutts are still employed,t and of this there can be 
little doubt. It is at least certain that attempts to 
write down Indian music in staff notation are 
generally failure.s4 This may be partly due to the 
survivai of the use of quarter and third tones in the 
essential part of the melody. It is certainly partly 
due to the fact that the grace notes which play so 
important a paii; in Indian music are actually of this 
character. 

.4 great pait of theelfect of Indian vocal music 
dei^nds on the peculiar manner and the skill with 
which the singer dwells on certain notes, which are 
varied or trilled,—" vibrating like a bird above the 
water before it pounces upon its prey "—hut not to 
the extent of a semitone abtwe or below the main 
note. The same effect (gama.ku'm) is produced in 

* C. TlruTnal^j-ja RciffcEw, p. ||7, 

* A. C- Wihun. ‘ filttin sx0ifu.nl psf me IVtndu %iiietii ef Mitilc.* 

t ttet mwik $ki und it tt tM 

btipftMl hlg ia mrii£ de-virri ludiBii meiiic ia vLaif neialioct. 
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strtitged instruments Jiy varying the tension of the 
string by deflection. 

Such effects, so intimately dependent, in the 
degree and manner of their expression, upon the 
musician's individual mood and powers, cannot he 
written down, attd so it is that an Indian air, set 
down upon the staff and picked out note by note on 
a piano i>r harmontum* iKcomes. the most thin and 
jejune sort of music that can be imagined, and many 
have abandoned in despair all such attempts at 
record. The music is moreover so personal, and so 
capable of variation according to the singer’s mood, 
that no record can tiuiteadequately interpret it. The 
same singer may vaiy liis own rendering from verse 
to %'erse, and improvise upon the main theme 
according to his mood or environment.t It must 
therefore be understood that the examples given are 
merely suggestive illustrations, and Jo not make 
possible an accurate reproduction of the originals. 
The only way to adequately study Indian music, is 
at first hand, by patient discipleshtp, a practical 
acquaintance with the instruments, and the help of 
learned Indians. 

All attempts at ‘ harmonizing' [ndian airs, have 
been, bo far, unsuccessful- Wliatevcr the reasons, it 
has been proved by repeated experience that the na* 
tural beauties and national character of the melodies 
are lost in the process, and die result is something 
devoid of all the peculiar charm of the original, and 
tacking in the essential qualities of either Indian or 
European music. Even the employment of the piano 


• ChciLp JwmeniuiDi are nnw riTrywhere camRitifi in 
f Cl i: " To qvQicl ink«uiitf«r<»tAn4mg. it bt pomt^d our lhat by • m 
true zT«or4 ol m ■ottg^ mutt imt be undcmloot) oiic eifon iff 1%^ 

■cweUiin^ flMdi anzK for The Accuracy or corrvcinm of a rrerord 
■IxpliEv m mtiit witJdj diffcrrne Taroitlaafr of ono an4 the aninv 
tuid tho i^eulcr ihc nunilMT of viri^l»irL«, Ih^ riulicr the fo#teri*i fer 
Co-itfpdraliVr aiuAy, le in to ^nd Oot th^ tnr^f artrfltic •pCcioiiin. 

A cmtprEhiniarTc coliccliun of aon^t coniuio aiflvrcni (nonicm» in 

ihe ^vclopmcDt of tlw timie both u* 1 ‘rMnrilii locality aitsj Hme." 

Lintff, The Pcauot SftngM of Kumij* p. XIV^ 
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or hiirmoiiiuni prove fatal to the delicacy' and purity 
of Indian music, because of the JimiitatioR to exact 
and mechanicatly limited rangea of noted; and the 
hairnonium especially from its destructive effect 
upon the quality of the voice and fatal effects on 
individual taste at)d refinement. 

ft is quite Hkeiy however, that when sufficient 
study is given to the matter, harmonisation of 
EiLstern music maj' be possible. On this point 
M. Bourgault-Ducondray in his ‘Melodies Popid- 
aires de Grice ’ writes:— 

“We trust tlinl we iiavc ticen able to show itiat Lhe appli¬ 
cation of barmnny to OrieniJil senki is produedve of reault 
Eaalcm niuniir, till now cxcltuivelj mcltKitc, will atari upon ■ 
new bariTUKik atreer; Wr^tern lurmonic musie, liltitmo 
cestTjqtctl to the cxcUifiive use of two motkn, tbe major and 
minor, wiU encope ac L'i: from tl.s lonfr confinetnent, Tbe fruit 
of thh deliverance will be to provide Western mustdanis with 
fresh resouwe^ of cxpm^ioit, and with entuon bitiierto 
unicnown to the palate nf tlie tuusictan." 

Hannonisation, if possible, with doe regard to 
the preservation of the mode, will similarly add to 
the resources of the Indian musician,* 

The impression conveyed by Indian music is 
that of a limpid purity of colour effect, and, compared 
with Western concerted music, suggests a com¬ 
parison of reHned and delicate Indian dyes with the 
brilliant variety of modeni chemteaf colouring' 
matters, or the flow i^f a deep river with the ruah of 
a noisy torrent. Western music, apart from 
emphasis laid ufK>n technique often at the expense 
of feeling, is complex, troubled, reflecting as it were 
many sides of life and thought at once. In Indian 
music the emotions are urimixed. and each in turn 
exerts its pow'er. Of this sort must have been the 
music dreamt of by More in his Utopia, which in 
this respect might have been written of India. 

* Sire - Mail« rn E«»t und Wcm, ‘ bf MainJ MAcOiftbi. 

MCl. 3^ Thil Attic^e tm ■ iriluftblc of And 

fiTPCfi^c En £jlit silil VVcmt« 
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’♦For all their munjlce boihe that they ptay upon instnt 
mente% and that they singe with munnea VQm doihe so 
iTOCnnble anef cjtpre^* nattiral aQfcctiojis^ (he fioimd of iJit tiifse 
IS so applied anti made agreahle to the ihmgs, that whttlier it 
hw a prayer, nr eb a dytty of gUdnes, of patience, of trouble. 
Of mourning^ or ol niiger; the faMloii of iht mclodye dotlw ^ 
lepiesentc the meaning of the thing, that h doth wonderfullyo 
move, stirre, pearce, andenllanie the hearers tnyades." 


(Mokii'si Utofia.) 

A little of the tenderness of jndiao music is 
reflected in a f>assage front the Arabian Nichts 
already quoted {p, ) 0). Those who once falj beneath 
its sway are forever spell-boufid by its magic- Fop 
the modern world it is too perfect and too reflitctl. 
It IS more the misfortune than the fauJt of 
Buropeans and Europeanized Indians that they 
cannot appreciate its beauty. Accustomed to the 
noisy music of an orchestra, the artifrcial atmmiphere 
of an upholstered and crowded concert hall, and 
the complexity and variety of emotion awahened by 
the elaborate developments of modem Western 
music, it is not surprising that the delicacv and 
subjectivity of Indian music leave them little moved, 
or give only an impression of monotony. 

If in comparing the music of East and West, 
it may be said that in harmony and combined effects 
the West excels in a held w'hich is almost unknown 
to the East, there can on the other hand be no 
doubt that io individual singing, whether technique, 
expression or subtelty, the East as far exceeds the 
West- Each has much to learti from, and to admire 
m, the othern 

The Indian singer, as Miss MacCarthy (he. cit) 
says, 

"iieeins to concentrate upon his very Jnmo*t riclf iti the 
cxcrctst fif hie art. His eyea close often in praycrfUl ecstasy, 
f Us pAuse^ arc long anti fret[ucnL Those wlio accapitffliiy Inm 
hang upon his taoDd and follow Its windings wiihoin nity olher 
support than tlini of btcniEon. Tlu: audience loa must follow 
as beat il can —he leads iV, it does pot lead him." 
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Much of this description is realised in the 
accompanying reproduction (PJate VI) of an Indian 
painting (in collection oF the Raja of Satara), 
representing the poet Sadi listening to a singer. 

Whatever may be gained by possible combina¬ 
tion in the future developments of Endian music, 
the necessity for this intensely persona! and 
rhapsodical singing—so perfect and so natural an 
expression of tJie Indian mind—cannot pass away. 
It w'ere welt indeed if room could be found in the 
West, which, with all its magnificent choral and 
orchc^^tral development, lacks this lyrical ami inten¬ 
sely personal and religious element, for individual 
expression of the same kind. To some extent, no 
doubt, the revival of folk-song in England is due 
to a sense of this need at the present time. 

It would be difRcult t<i explain to a foreigner the 
countless ways in which music in India is bound up 
with the national culture. 1 1 is the resource of 
India in joy or sorrow*. It is a symbol of the 
immanence of God. " T!iou art present even as 
music in the vina” says a Tamil Poet. It is essential 
at every Festivity, and inseparably connected with all 
religious ceremonies. "The Vedic chant, composed 
in the simple Sanskrit spoken three thousand years 
ago and handed dow n from generation to generation 
for more than thirty centuries, . . , , is to Mindus 
what plain song is to us. For this ancient chant, 
like plain song, is bound up with the sacred 
ceremonials and is wedded to language alike 
sonorous and dignilied. And the place where it 
is beard, for it is he4irtl only in the temple, is 
considered so holy, and the strain itself is so 
simple and devotional, that all who hear it cannot 
fail to be impressed." The form of the Vedic chanth 
is ilxed, and constant throughout India, but this is 
not the case udth other hymns such as those of the 
Southern Saivites, which are sung to many airs 
In the homes and temples of the South. Manikka 
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VficaROp's hymns are fainiliar to all and are sung 
with tears of rapture; there is a saying that ' he 
whose heart is not melted by the Tiruv^agam must 
ha%*e a stone for a heart.' 

Of dramatic music there h no lach. Certain 
classical dramas, Rama Charitam, Arichandra. and 
the like, are known to the whole people, lettered or 
illiternte, and appeal equally to both. The South 
Indian drama is of much importance in the life of 
the people; just as miracle and niystery plays in 
the life of Mediaeval Europe. But these represent¬ 
ations are now tjften degraded hy the use of cheap 
harmoniums, called in the South ' Lily-flutes', and 
by the use of utii^uitable and tawdry Eurtipean 
scenery and costume, imitations of those tenth-rate 
travelling companies. 

Of special interest are the songs of agriculture 
and tlie crafts. By these, 1 mean ail music serving 
to lighten heavy labour, such as the songs of 
husbandmen, carters and boatmen; songs embodving 
technical recipes, and sen'ing as crafl mnemonics: 
songs of invocation of craft or agricultural divinities, 
or expressing a sacramenlal conception of a craft; 
and religious songs.—such as used to be sung at 
'spinning bees' in Ceylon f>cforc the village w*eavcr's 
market was "‘successfully contested'' liy the 
products of the wage-slaves of English factoiy 
towns. In all these songs music and words are 
inseparable. The greater part of Eastern literature, 
popular or otherwise, is written in vei'se, and verse 
implies song. Men and women may be illiterate; 
but when they can I'ccite classical poetry for hours 
—in Language differing at least as much, and in the 
same way from that in e^■e^yday use, as does the 
language of the Psalms or of Chaucer from the 
daily speech of an Englishman—then we can hardiv 
deny them 'education.' 

Song and agriculture are intimately associated; 
as you walk along some narrow village track, you 
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may come sutitletily upon a HiKstJc clenring where 
t'venty or T.hirt>' men are worUinj*, and sinj^ing at 
[heir vviirk, led by an old man svith a qunverini; 
\'oit:c; or a roii\' of r^toopln^ women weeding;, and 
sintjinfj as they progress steadily across the field in 
the Hot sun, at work in a wei field transplanting 
rice. Such scenes did not escape the notice of 
Sinhalese poets; a mediaeval version of the Alukh^ 
Deva Jainkn relates that as a certain prince went 
on his way, he ** hundreds of girts tending the 
cardaden fields, singing sweet songs without faulty 
wherein his own life was praised. ' One song relates 
the exptoics of a national hero named Gajn Bahm I n 
a well-known reaping song, the fah palm is praieeiL 

triRayignm Knrak rcnottaedthwcgfc^^ v faiaou.i4i£Hpfllm, 

Fair?!!' liiiuj tell 

Witli irartutif^ bsiut5’ 

FfOtu xiiluftt vtUii^t: L:noirii i 

Fair of hue lliL^ i^ltTi-florwi 2 r btoairiciJ^ 

Like loliiR petals blow«i|f on itic tree. 

The religious character of many of the agricuh 
coral songs Is vei^‘ notew orthy: one sowing song 
begins as follows.—'‘When the fields are well 
prepared, which he round Ba1ng.i[a-hiU, right qutekiv 
then the seed is sown hy I'our Regents of the 
Earth.” A tlireshiog song runs; *'Tliis is not our 
threshing l!ooi‘, 'tis the Moi>n-god's threshing floor \ 
this is not our threshing floor, 'tis the Son-god's 
threshing fitxir.” Such songs are the I'niit of that 
' pagan ' conception of all life as a sacrament, which 
gives in the East so much beauty and dignity to 
common things. What more ffcrfect picture can be 
imaginett of the simple agricultural tife of an Indian 
village, tlmn the bright moonlit threahing-lloor, 
freshly cleaned and consecrated, where the coi'n is 
trodden out by the feet of hulls driven round a 
' bull-post' in the middle? Even the bulls are in the 
song. 
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O bttll-klRr?, leader ^ifUie team, 

O Vciiy* gobu jicxt liim. 

Anrf Kalata tlxr bnulTcnlJ^ 

Make tussle to get the threshing dune: 

I will gtl your iwlti hornu gilt. 

Deck your pair of cane with prarlat, 

Ami eke your defr-clasTS. 

So shall I adunt ye ! 

Yc hulls that ivatidcr by the iillUlde, 

Yoked together by a tvotHlblne, 

Wearing pt^ls and cot* I beads, 

And eating lender leaves^ , , . 

Draw the grain into tliLi threshing floor! 

Sucli are the agricultural songs. Simple as tliev 
are, those who have heard tliem lu their ow« 
sorroiiodirigs, will not easily Forget lliem, iiut even 
these are less used than formerly, and in a little time 
will he gone. 

Wom^ transplanting rice tn the wet fields of 
Ceylon, sing and other songs about the 

Buddl^; Sttnjtittala keila {tlies^ing of Adntn’s.Peak); 
Paiitnavaii kufhilx’tr —the loveliest of Sinhalese 
princesses ^vho became a Rajput bride and salt ; 
others, sung by Kandyan women transplanting rice, 
include a number of /atukits. 

Music has been thought to have power even 
over animats and inanimate tilings. How profound 
and intimate fms been the appeal of nastejm Music 
to tlie Cast, ntav be guessckl from stories of the 
influence of certain ritgas over nature that recall ( he 
legends of Orpheus anti Apf>llo. 

Indian music can best he heard, and dancing 
seen, in tJie great Southern cities such as Madui'a 
and Tanjore, and in the native states. Mysore and 
Travancore. In such places It is still stuped as a 
science fiy learned Brahmans and patronfacd by 
princes, Ytm may engage a dancing girl and her 
miisichins, and invite your friends; seated upon a 
caj‘pet id a room bare of all furniture, your enter¬ 
tainment is more wonderful than any that money 
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could buy in any otbor laud; more wonderful at least 
for you, for it is one expression of that national 
culture of which you too are a part; it is your love 
and your emotion, your adoration for the Lord 
winch the dancer dances and tlie singer sings. 
Another time she ts to sing only for you; she brings 
a iambftri or a vina, and seated like you upon the 
ground, pours out for as long as you will, songs of 
passionate love, or devotion mov'ing you to tears. 
Or it may be a man who plays or sings for you; 
one who has wandered from court to court and 
received the rewards of princes and kings.^ He plays 
the sarang^i as none else can; the Kashmir shawl he 
wears is the token of a raja's favour. There arc no 
young men following in lus steps; it is well to hear 
him while you may. In the nojlh he will he perhaps 
a player on the taim, the ‘peacock’. He too sings a 
song of passionate love, s<>melhing at once so simple 
and so universal that it includes the love of Cod 
and the love of woman; it is part of the method of 
Indian poetry to carry double meanings, of which 
each deepens and explains the other. Tike the shot 
colours of a doublc'woven doth. There are only 
four of you listening, and to-night you think on ly of 
devotion to the Lord, for that thought is in the 
singer’s heart, and he is carried away by his ow'n 
emotion and neither sees nor tliinks of you. And yet 
if ouc in his heart thinks only of his heluved on 
earth, for him too is each love the symbol and 
reveLitton of the other, 

I am mCid fint my beloved : Uicy nay, what tsay they? Lei them 
any tvhnl they will 1 

Tafce me for a fool ora mntl man ; ility tay, 'what say they? 
Let *hm wy whoi dscy will f 

1 have nfmhing lo do ivilh them, 

WbetfecT ihey he pletiMstl wlili me or aitgiy, 

^^ay one noiV 1* jpaekni* to me t 

They , wbai ssy they? Lei Uwm pay wltai they will 1 
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Hie Shsilch ground Ilia aurtctuary; 

r offer up mvsetr a' thy altnv. 

Call It sanctuary or lurvel. 

Tliey say, what say thc 3 ‘ ? Let litem say wlial titcy t^ill! 

1 tutvc gazot) oa tlie glory and «1tecn die cheeks mj* 

beloved, 

I am burul up as a moth In the nanio, 

1 ant as one drunken ; 

Hiey say, wlmt say tbey ? Let them say what they will! 

So simple is the cry; but it tells alike of the love 
of thofie great ones who "are soenchantetl with the 
beauty of the Creator of appearances, tiiat they have 
nothing tv do with the beauty of appearance itself " 
and of those with whom afj the kingdoms of the 
earth weigh less than a feather in the scale against 
one woman only, upon whom their heart is set. 

Even this is not the most wonderful experience 
ivhldi Indian music holds for tliuse that have ears 
to hear. There is a music which comes once or 
twice only to you, and which It is vain to seek. The 
very greatest of Indian musicians are not profes¬ 
sionals, but wandering holy men, players of the taus 
or sdrangi or vmu, or singers. Some evening In a 
northern town such an one passes by your door« 
You press him eagerly to lodge wth you; If he will, 
to play for you; and he consents. You invite a few 
friends, and seated on the floor in an upper room, 
prepare to listen. A brass lamp burns by your 
side, and all is still. The player chooses an even 
simpler theme than the last,-—These many days I 
have not seen thee." He sings and plays, and 
varies infinitely the expression of this one idea. He 
becomes almost a part of his instrument, and it and 
the sound of him. You lose consciousness of things 
external, and forget to move the wick, which huima 
dimly and more dimly still. As he plays on^“These 
many days I have not seen thee," this passionate 
cry materialises before your eyes as a dancing 
figure, it may be ns the Lord Krishna Himself^ it 
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may be as R^ha,. it may be in the form of one 
beloved on earth, u^homsoever your thoughts are 
set upon, and to n'hom your love is given. You 
Forget all else, ami see only this rhytltmic sweet 
appearance. At last the player ceasesi leaving you 
silent and breathless, and tlie vision is gone lilte a 
dream, XVhat did you see ? Yf»u ask of one another, 
and you find that each saw before him his own 
thought, the one he loved best, and for whom in his 
heiti-t was ):i men tat ion made.—“These many days I 
have not seen thee.*' 

Perhaps you are in the South, You have gone 
to a rim^iical party, a wedding at the house fd a 
friend, you are seated with many others nn the 
Cfitton carpet, and liefore you is a hand of drummers, 
ohiiists and players of the vifiri and tambitri. A 
Brahman drums on an earthen pot. A slender girl 
of fifteen years sits demurely on the floor, dressed 
in silk brocade and golden chains, her feet-und aims 
bare, and flowers in her haii\ Her mother is seated 
neur. back against the wall; she U. is that trained 
the girt, and now she watches her proudly. The 
only sounds are those of the four strings ciF the 
iviiiy inlaid iauthuri and the tapping of the drum. 
As you arc waiting for the music to begin, n man 
with untidy hair and a saffron robe comes in, and 
your hr.tst gives him eager welcome, faying a w'hite 
cTuth on a stiKil for him to sit upon. AH knoiv him 
well—he is a sannyasj who wanders from temple to 
temple, preaching little, nor perFurming many 
ceremonies, but singing ievarams and the hymns 
of Manitdui Vasagar, As he sits silent, all eves are 
turned cowards liim, n.nd conversation drops to a 
whisper. Presently he sings !?ofnc liy mnof passionate 
adomUon of Siva, His voice is thin hut very sweet, 
melting the heart; his gentle strong persomilify 
holds every listener spelhhoiiiid, not least ihe little 
dancer t<i whom the words and mtisJc are so 
familiar; he is the dancer's and the drummers' 
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friend and hem as much as jrours. Some one asks 
for a special hymn, *AVy Cod, vvh\' hast thou forsaJien 
me?' ami he sings. 

Me, mcancsit oiiCf to mercy uriuglitig Tlimi rfidt! mnke 

Hitnc offTii 

Lttnl I'lf thr Bull! La, tliou’tfi formal me? O Tbim 
who wcar'»t 

Gfirl} of fierce tipir'a skint Abiding Uitantkoca- 
ECingf 

'I'huu iif Ute lintided tuck! t rniiilhig sink. Our Ijiird, 
iil>litilil lliuu me! 

Whiii diuu^ii 1 press no more tiie etiiiiBifMi llpt of 

rn(iidciif> foirt 

Witli swdlhi!| hreasT>«; tielinld! Thou tiasL rors.i!u:n 
trie; l|ji>u{;lMitT 

Not mu ‘niy worthy service, Uttnritkopi-tijnjtgiit'E Kin;;, 

1 Bin I Thou nuiifst fnluc m« Tliinc own, why dost 
Thou leave me naw?* 

Soort he nseti, smiles at the musicians and speaks 
for a few moments with your host, unil so ('ocs 
away. And then yriu forget for a time this dreamer, 
in ihe beauty of the dance and the clamour of the 
drottis. or the itancc you never weary; there is 
ctenial wonder in the perfect l■cf^^ement of its 
grace, and the mental coocentrution needed to 
central eacii muscle ho completely; for this is not 
the passionate posturing iwirn of a passing mood, 
hut the elafKirated ai*t of three thousand years, an 
art chat deceives you by its seeming simplicity, hut 
in rentity- idcaliices every passion, human and divine; 
for it tells of the Intensity of Rddhd's love for 
Krishna. Ritdlia was the leader of the herd-girls 
in Brindaban, and she, more than any, realised the 
depth and sweetness of the love of Krishna. 

Whatewr place is held in the Iieart of Rurope 
by the love of Dante fur his Lady Beatrice, of Paolo 
for Francesca, of Detrdre for Saoisi, is held in 
India by the love atnri^ of Rama and STtfl, of 
Padmavati and Ratan Sen, and the love of Ridha 

* Aiiart^El fn?iii tht triuiEl4Eioii bjf Dri. Pcipt- 
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and Krishna. Most wonderful of these was the 
love of RSilha. in the absolute self-surrender of the 
humaji soul in her to the Divine in Krishna is 
summed up all^ love. In this eonsecmfcion of 
humanity there is no place for the distinction— 
always foreif^n to Indian thought—of sacred and 
profane. But when in love the finite is brought 
into the presence of the infinite, when the con!H:ioutj- 
ness of inner and outer is destroyed in the ecstasy- 
of union \s'ith one beloved, the moment of realisation 
is expressed in Indian poetry, under the symbol of 
the speech of Radha the le^er of the Gupis with 
Krishna the Divine Cowherd- And Krishna is the 
Lord, Radha the soul that stnves, in self-surrender, 
for inseparable oneness. And so both Jiave told of 
the Lord,—^thc ascetic, for whom all earthly beauty 
is a vain tldng, and the dancing girl, who is mistress 
of every art that charms the senses. 

The music is to last all night: but you have to 
be home ere dawn, and as you pass along the road 
in the bright moonlight, you see that life, and the 
rentmeiatioo of life, lead both to the same goal at 
last Both ascetic and musician shall He one 
Brahman with Himself; it is only a question of 
time, more, or less, and time, as every one Imows, 
is unreal, 

oil Lord, look nai upon my evil quaJitic&f 

Thy name, O Lord, is sarnc-sightednisfi, 

Make u# boib one bmhntnn. 

This Hindu song of Surdas is said to have been 
sung by a dancing girl at a Rajput court. And 
there comes to you too the thought, that Whoso 
seeth all beings in That One, and That in alt. 
henceforth shall doubt no more.''* 

Alt this is passing aw-ay; when it is gone, men 
will look back on it with hungry eyes, as some have 
looked upon the life even of Mediaeval Europe, or 
of Greece. When civiliaation has made of life a 
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bustncss;, it: will be remembered that life was once 
an art; xi^beii culture is the privilege of bookworms^ 
it will be remembered that !t was once a part of 
life not something t^bieved in stoJen tnomihts 
of relief from the serious business of being an 
engine-driver, a clerk, or a Governor. 

^ Let those w'ho are still part of such a life take 
note of it, that tl^ey may tell their children of it 
when it is nothing but a memory, A ‘practical’ 
and ‘respectable' world has no place for the dreamer 
and the dancer; they belong to the old Hindu towns 
where the big temples and the diatratm tell of the 
faith and munificence of kings and merchant princes. 
In Madras there is the military band, or the musiC' 
halt wmpany on tour,—what does it want with 
ascetics or with dancing girls ? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Music and Education In India. 

” tn f4itart it ii tu fx hO|Ht4..rlhflt euft iiiiJy Qf ihc fiAifond 
fDUiuc the ctiiunry wiU *Ji it ftlwuhl, A fwTJllfi^l flliM in jLII 

Tiidi«n ScNw4b.'^ 

attil Mvtiinl Iniirtiswitti ^ 

Ji;7. 

T he essential error in modem Indian edacntion^ 
as Ltnderstood by Govej'mneot, misaionaries. 
and AngUdsed 1 ndiaits, is a mfusal or inabiJity 
to recogaiae any rcspotiBibilitji' to the past. The 
consequent brealt m the continuity of the htstoricd 
imdicion is fatal to Indian culture. It is much as 
if the carctalcerR of sfunc anciesit building, of com- 
pte:t origin, and various ages^ hitherto accuistomeJ 
tomabe additions and eidargejiient s where and when 
rettuired, had suddenly abandoned this process of 
development, in order to pull down the whole 
building, with the intention of rebuilding it upon a 
now plan, with the resuk that most of their energies 
Itecamc occupied with the provision of teoiporary 
huts for the inliabitnntsof the old house turned 
out into the cold. While scarcely any time was 
thus left for the serious worU of reconstfaction, anil 
the needs of the day continued to grow faster than 
ever before, it would not have been surprising if 
some of the builders nnd^ their critics had regretted 
their haste in abandoning the old building, nnd 
reflected that their laboitr* would have been better 
directed in building a new wing worthy of the old. 
th.nn in pulling down whnt almnily esiisted. This - 
is in fact Just what is happening in India to-day ; 
the destructive rather than constructive character 
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of much of the education given in Indian schools and 
coJIeges! is being recognized^ hut so slowiy, that it is 
an open question whether any part uf the old 
structure can be saved, co witness that the ancient 
builders buttded well. 

Take music as a single case. The importance 
of music in educution couid hardly he over-estimated. 
Is not," says Plato, education in music of the 
greatest imptirtani^, because that the measure and 
harmony enter in the stmagest manner into the 
inward part of the sout....Tlie man n ho hath here 
been educated as he ought, peixeives in the quickest 
manner whatever workmanship is defective, aiid 
whatever execution is unhandsome, or whatever 
productions arc of that IniuJ: aiul being disgusted 
ill a proper mminer, he will praise what is l-veimtiful, 
reioiciog in it and receiving it into his soul, be 
nourislied by it. and become a vvoptliv and gnnd 
man Education in music is for the sake of such 
things as these." 

The^ vvoitls a modern Weli^h writer does hut 
echo when he says: “ Rightly studied, music has 
all the exactness of pure reason and science, all tiie 
expansiveness of the imaginath-e reason, all the 
metaphysic of the profoundest philosophy, and all 
the ethic of the purest religion in it..,.It is iin energy 
of the mind in the first instance, and i.s of incaicut- 
able advantage in obtaining domininri over the 
body.....\luKic, properly taught, includes all that is 
generally conceded tobekingtoalilTeraleduciition."* 
These ideas are far more cleariv recognizable in 
Indian than in English culture, Hut English 
education, as hitherto impai'ted and undui'.sUvtd in 
India, has merely ignored the importance nf music 
and art in education. There is in India nt> cduca* 
tional institution under Eumpeau guidance t\hcre 
Indian music has any place whatever in the scheme 
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of education. Thei*c is no 1 ndian utiiveirsity where 
Indinn music is recogni;uid. Of Europeans engajjed 
in education in India, it is safe to say that not 1% 
have any knowledge of Indian music as a science, or 
appreciation of it as an art* The majority fi'antdy 
regard it as so much noise* This is only one instance, 
but a typical one, of the unfitness of l^nglishmen to 
control Indian education ; they are unfitted alike by 
lack of knowledge and by Jack of sympathy. The 
only place for English teachers in India to-day, 
whatever it may ha^e been in the past, is in the 
employ of Indian educationalists, to whom alone 
they should be responsible. They should be engaged 
only for special purposes, as in Japan, and should 
not be allowed to control in matters conLernttig the 
aim of method of education asa whole. TJie control 
of Indian education is of so much importance that 
the necessity of gaining tJiis would alone justify the 
present endeavours to attain political freedom. 

Indian girls are often taught to play the piano 
in English schools^ es^cially in Mission schools.* 
The only result of this is that they lose the power of 
appreciating their own melodies; their execution 
scarcely ever reaches a high level; Utcy cannot 
afford so expensive an instrument as a good piano 
ill idter life; and they despise the Inferior taste of 
their parents and companions at home, who under- 
stiind Indian music, and for whom European music 
is meaningless. A writer on Scottisli song has 
remarked, in words most applicable to India: '* I 
have often wondered if the introduction of the cheap 
piano has anything to dt> with the decline of song as 
a means of expression amongst the people. Before 
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the era of universal piano pbyiitj;, the people ujsed to 
think music; and from thinking to expressing is but 
a step.,,.now their ambition isto bavea piano* and to 
have their children learn to play, ' Learning music ' 
to them means learning to play the piano, and so 
that unfortunate instrument has become to them, as 
to the vast majWity, a substitute for music in the 
brain,many,...think it a mark of inferiority to con¬ 
fess acquaintance with their own songs when they 
can imve Knglish music and a piano/’t 

.Music in fact, is contemplated in modern 
'English' education in India by no means as an 
eoei g)- of the mind, but essentially as an accom¬ 
plishment ; and it is b the vast majority of cases 
only as an accomplishment that European music can 
be taught in India. 

The introduction to India of the piano, and 
Western music generally, is sometimes defended on 
the plea tJiat both types may be ' enjoyed/f The 
superficiaiity of this view is evident f—as if the 
origin and purpose of music were but ' amusement.' 
Music and art are not amusements invented hy idle 
men tti jjass away the time of other idicrs; they are 
expansions of personaLity, essential to true civilisa¬ 
tion, expressions of the human spirit, conhrmirig the 
sincere conviction that man does not live by bread 
alone, Music.even more than plastic art. is a function 
of the higher cunscinusness. The true musician 
is the Keltic harper who hears the music of the 
fairies, or tlie Indian singer who bears the voices of 
gandharvas. Only such, like Guttila, can call angels 
down from heaven. ( heard of one living singer at 
Tanjore. who had no voice or power to sing, but 
longed to express devotion to the I^orti in music; he 
called upon &irasvuti. mid like Caedmon, his tips 

I j i|3«tj^fTt tndbi morifi rncqiurntly ihe cheap harTtiqn Eirtft. 
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(vere (ipuned. Thr!;; trus* music is fts e.^nltcd :ts its 
saurcc, All ^rcnt jut is truly of supersensuous origin, 
IF art ;md music arc thus expressions, manifesta- 
tions. it IS obvious that the restili of imitation ami 
borrowing of the natural nauUes of expression 
belonging to other nations whose kltosyncracy anJ 
environiuent are (.liAerent* must he disastrous; and 
in point of fact, the attempt to replace Endian by 
Westeni music in India, resultsonly m vuIg.iHaation, 
—that essential vulgiiriaaiion which, us Rusldn 
remarks, consists in not understanding the effect 
produced h>' the imitation. 

There maj'' be some whose bniad culture enables 
them truly to appreciate the music evolved by 
cempoiTtments and in cnvtraitments so difFeretit a’s 
those of Hast and West- There must necessarily 
be fe^v, und nlean^vl]^e tlie standard nf Western 
music in India l.s set by those altogether nut of 
touch with it, a bourgeois public satisfied w'ith 
gramophones. One thing is certain, that a pretence 
at the same time of despising fndbn mid of admiring 
Buropenn music is far a true Endtan ridiculous. 
Western culture may be, and will he, of value to the 
East, hut it must be as a post-graduate course^it 
will not stand in the place of mother inillf. We 
cannot understand others bj’ ceasing to understand 
ourselves. 

Pierre l-/>ti in his hook on India, dcscrities the 
music wliich lie he;u\I in Travancore. The .Maha- 
rniah's musicians luu! been playing. " This 
orchestra,'* he isaj-s, "and these stngci's liclong to 
the -Mabarapli....Ha\v faraway this prince's dreams 
must be fnim otirs, how different his conceptions of 
the sorrows that heluiig to love and death. But this 
exquisite and rare music «f his. reveals to me 
stunething of his soul, somuthirtg that I should never 
sec in our short and formal inteT^newa, burdened 
with corcintiny und foreign words." Now mark the 
effect of the in trial uct ion of European music at such 
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1 ( court; the Raja replaces his ijrnup of skilled 
niusiuaas, whose loiisic evea to strancer is in 
some measure an interpretation of the national 
genius, by a newly trained brass band, the perfomj. 
ances of which may, with good fortune, rival those 
of a third rate German band in lingtaud. The Raja 
buys also gorgeous gramophones and a mechanical 
wolm, paying fabubus sums to have them decorated 
by their Knghsti manufacturers. The true artistes 
of the past he neglects; the bereditarv craftsmen 
maker!? nf exquisite inbtd and painted lutes and 
marvellous drums,^ are left to starve ; und to the 
cultured stranger it can but seem thnL his must have 
been an inferiur race, with little learning und fe%v 
craduions worth preserving, for iie finds lUeiH; mi 
new revelation of humanity, only a distorted Image 


_ Quite possibly such a Raja is at the same time 
progressive and * enlightened.' He spends money 
on female educatum; adopts the Resident's 
suggestions of found mg a museum, or the like, and 
believes himself to IwuH that he can or should be. 
There ciiti be few more depressing sights than that 
of such men de.stroymg with one hand w Imi thev 
endeavour to budd up with the other. 

, ^ I h , or argument, that one 

wx*re toaJmtt a supenority of harmony to mcltKlv. 
of buro^an to Indian music. 11 would be much as 
If we should say that Greek architectuix- w»s 
superior to Gothic, or cicr-irrso, instead of I'ecoc- 
msiRg that ciich fs the expression of a different 
temperament in relation to different environment 
and diffei'ent needs ; but let that pass, anj even 
on this assumption of supenoHty what does and 
must result from .-in endeavour to introduce 
tiun^n music mto Indio at the cost of Indian. 

The com prehension of harmony, espcdallv of 
Its later developments, is even in Kuropc necessm ily 
confined to those who have had au elaborate musical 
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education, more pariicidarly intellectual than 
emotional. Only those, moreover, who can afford 
to pay the cost of expensive conccsrts, can often 
hear this highly elaborated music. But m India 
music is not only for the wealthy virtuoso; it a 
part of the national life, it ia still an art, not an 
accomplishraent or an intellectual exercise: the 
music of India is found in the hearts of the people. 
Rob them of this, by setting up a false standard f)f 
' correctness,' and m a hundred years, how many 
Indians will have Iwirni to appreciate elaborate 
harmonies, or even have the opportun[t>^of hearing 
European music adequately performed? Probably 
not one in ten thousand. At the same time, the 
possibility of creative expression, now common 
amongst Indian musicians, must die outt for (t is 
not easier to use a foreign musical language than 
to use a foreign literary speech. So long, In fact, as 
education is founded upon a foreign culture, you can 
only produce ‘accomplishments* and impart ‘useful 
infonniition'; you cannot give the means of 
creitive self'expression, fK»ss»hle only in theinather- 
tongue, whether of speech or song. 

And if, in a hundred years, some slight ac- 
C|uaintance with European harmonized music should 
be acquired by a small section of the community, hovv 
many will have forgotten in that time the refinement 
and vitality of their own melodies, and htive tuimed 
instead to the gramophone and cheap ha^ontum, 
ijr whatever mure vulgar mcchaniLal devse^ may 
by then have been invented ? Almost all will have 
so forgotten and so turned away, for it is the 
gramophone and the harmonium, and the cheap 
ilt'taught piano, that stand in India for European 
music. 

It b certain then, that, while the importance 
of music in education can Imrdly be over-rated, 
such education must be primarily an education 
m Indian muiuc. if it is to have any value as a 
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ciisctpJine or as ao art, or in any mori^ serious 
sense than as a mere accomplishment. This is not 
to say that Indian music must not change or be 
inlluenccd in any way by changed conditions; but 
that such change must be organtCii not sudden, and 
that it must be an evnlutinn in accordance with the 
bent of the national genius. In all education 
schemes, music most be tahen in to account as a part 
of everyday life, Religious songs, songs of agricul¬ 
ture and the crafts, of the love of the land, folk 
songs must be heai d in every school. 

In hundreds of Indian schools under more or 
less direct British control, the only musical education 
received to-day is the annual singing of a bad 
translation of the English NatiemaJ Anthem. Alt 
this IS puerile. The object of education must be to 
maljc good Indian citizens, and this can onlv be 
effected by using the national culture and the national 
languages—literary', musical, artistic—as the me¬ 
dium of instruction. 

In all these respects, music is but the type of 
every factor in cuJtui^ and education. The people's 
intelligence can be developed primarily only by 
means of education in the national culture. One 
must learn to understand that with which they are 
already familiar before it is possible to understand 
the unfamiliar, and relate it to one's own life. Only 
vulgarity can result from imitating what one does 
not so understand and cannot so mlate to one’s own 
individuality, The first necessity in India to-dav is 
National Education. 

Music has sometimes been divided into two 
kinds, folk-inusic and art music, much as art is 
sometimes classified intodecorative and fine. Both 
distinctions are half-truths, and sometimes obscure 
the deeper fact thut all art has^i FundaincntaJ unity. 
But, accepting the distinction as a temporary' 
convenience, it may be remarked that, in spile of the 
neglect of Indian art-music In recent times, the 
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fotk-music of the people is still everyw'here to be 
heardt and it is only in a living relation to this that 
a Rational school of music can be preserved. The 
attempt to denationalise Indian music by learnini:; 
European music instead is the sure way to an 
extinction of the musical faculty^ comparable to that 
whiclt took pl^ce in England after the lime of 
Charles L This decadence coincided with the day 
when no gentleman's education was considered 
complete until he had made the 'grand tour* on 
the continent—and returned from it to turn up his 
nose, as the Rev. S. Baring Gould remarks, at his 
old English Manor house, and to call in Italian 
architects to tear it down and substitute for it a 
Florentine Palaz/o, Thisis what English-educated 
and ' England-returned* Indians are doing in India 
to-day. 

As a matter of fact no Sclum! of .tlusic has 
arisen and flourished in Modern Eutoiie that has not 
heeii founded on National folk-music, and h^n 
concerned with the expression of national aspim- 
tions and ideals. Russia may be taken as an 
example. The founder of the Russian School svas 
Glinka (lSOd-1857) who tvas called by List the 
‘ Prophet-Patriarch ’ of Russian music. He grew 
up steeped in the folk-music of hia own country, and 
early in life, conceived the idea of composing a 
national opera. This ambition he eventually satiS' 
fled in ‘ The Life of the Tsar* (1836)| an opci'a which 
marked an epoch in the musical liistom of Russia. 
As Ml'S. Ncwmarch has said: * 

' The more thoughtful critics saw tliat the opera 
was now in the best sense of the word, and marked 
a fresh departure in Art—^the will of a genuine 
school of Russian music....He did not merely play 
with local colour, but recast the primitive speech of 
the folk-song into a new and polished idiom, so thai 
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henceforth Rusfiian music was able to take its nfacc 
among the distmctive schools of Western Europe,' 
Iniiia may fearo from England’s experience. 
From the age of Purcell to the present day. the 
music of bn gland has been essentially fareign— 

P^Sfrei. Hungarian, hut not 

t-ngjisf!. The question now to be considered “ 
says a writer quoted above "is whether English 
music is capable of resuscitation. One thing is 
certain; the present vogue of training English 
musicians to lisp in the tongue of the foreigner can 
have xjo beneficial outcome, tt is emphatically not 
that way that salvation lies. "* ft was long Ejefie ved 
that die English people wei-e actually unmusical 
and that there were amongst them no folk-songs 
comparable to those of other European nations, the 
roundation of their schools of national music. This 
opinion has proved m recent times erroneous; a 
v.nst body of English folk-song still exists, and is 

koown to tile last generation of couittn-folk, though 

the present generation is generally scornful of the 

^ the true fotk-muaic 

that the Jiope of a School of English music rests. 
The movement for the teaching of folk-music as a 
part of all educational schemes is growing stronger 
ai y. Its importance has long been recognised in 
other countries, as Denmark and Hungarj' 

As Mr. Sharp remarks, the spectacle of a great 
progressive nation like England, "intent upon the 
instruction of her people in their own folk-songs" 
gathered, veiy- often, from the tips of illiterate 
peasants is a strange one. And yet, if in India we 
nave no more love for our own music thiin England 
had in the ^rly nineteenth century, we too must 
pass through a long epoch of barrenness and 
formalism, licfore we awaken to the fact that we 
have neglected the one thing vital, that is the music 
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living in the he^irts of pe:t 5 at]ts, uneducated 
and illiterate—but more truly Indian than their 
‘educated’ ' superiors V We too, in time to com^ 
shall be intent upon the instruction of the people in 
their own folk-songs.* Would it not be wiser to 
bethink ourselves iu time, to save what is with us 
now, instead of mnking so needlessly hard the task 
of those that will come after us, and so needlessly 
barren our own lives and the lives of those who like 
some of us have not understood ? 

These are the days of nation building. Yet 
how many ' nationalists' are in truth ' denatbnal- 
ists' in their lives and aspiraiionsi They want to 
be * free/ to compete with Burape on her own lines, 
to be ‘progressive," ‘advanced/ to gain political 
power and material success. It is not with these 
that the future of India lies. It lies in the lives of 
thofie who arc truly Indian at heart, whose love for 
India is the love of a lover for his miati'css. who 
believe that India ytill is {and not merely may he, 
when duly ' educated ’) the light of the World, who 
to-day judge all things by Indian standards, and in 
whom is manifest the work of the shapers of India 
from the beginning until now. Without these, there 
can be no Indian future worth the name. How 
may they be known? Like answers unco like; but, 
if an empirical test be asked for, J believe that die 
love of Indian music and the comprehension of 
Indian art are tests unfailing. 

The direct results of making Indian music an 
essential part of the educational ideal may be many 
and various. We have already seen that a proper 
education in music is evei^wherc recogniKed as an 
invaluable aid in the training of charactei'—the true 
aim of education. But some aspects of the results 
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fnay be iti greater detail. There can be no 

true patnotiss) without patriotic education, The 
priftiary aim of education in India should be the 
production of Indian cidacns. No Indian can be a 
true citizen of the wortiJ, except by being first an 
Indtat) citixen, and from that standpoint entering 
into the life of humanity outside of India. This 
however is not the time for cosmopolitanism. It is 
the time when India herself needs [ndlan citixens j 
and education in Indian music is an essential 
part of education in Indian citixenship, whether 
for those who may never leam a word of 
English or see even a Raja's brass band, hut are 
more Indian at heart than many of those whose false 
education has brought so much that is vulgar, so 
much that is unlovely into the life of modern India, 
or for those whose life-worh leads them into other 
lands, to bear the message of the East, or to 
become intellectual parasites, as the case may be. 
In schools then. Indian folk-music must be taught 
as a matter of course—religious, agricultural and 
craft songs, and songs of the love of the land—not 
forgetting " Bande Mataram ’* These songs must 
be orally tittight, op to adrum or tamhur accompani¬ 
ment only, not to the piano, To older students 
the really quite simple thcoi'etical part of Indian 
music should be taught, as Europc;m musical theory 
is taught in European schools. The result of this 
education in taste will be that, as the boys and girls 
grow up, they will be in a position to understand 
and Care for the most highly developed art music of 
India. 

In almost all cases, it will be found that Oriental 
art. and music and literature have been produced 
for audiences far more cultivated, in respect of 
imagination and sympathy, than the audiences 
appealed l« by the artist and musician in the modern 
A great part of this cultivation depended on 
the existence of a common national culture, in which 
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all shared in the measure of their capacity. The 
result of this is that the artist in his art relies on his 
audience to understand reHnements and suggestions 
which now are not understood by reason of the 
divorce of education from the real life and desires 
of the people. Hence it is that the ' educated' of 
tO‘dRy have lost their love of Indian music, and And 
amusenient in gramophones. They are no more 
able to understand real Indian music than the 
frequenter of London music halls could understand 
Greek draina. The restoration of Indian folk and 
nrt'muHic to its proper place in Indian education will 
alter this, and restore the necessai'y attitude of mind, 
the preparation, which are required to undei'stand 
the self expression of India in her music. 

How exactly opposite the result at present 
attained can be, the following episode, only too 
typical, will illustrate. Not long ago ji relation of 
my own. mother of many children, well educated, 
and understanding Tamil, some Sanskrit, and 
English, sang for me certain Tamil and Sanskrit 
songs. Meanwhile her son, who was then a 
student at a Government College where his 
own language, and mucii more his own music, 
was ignored and despised, continued to work a 
gramophone, showing neither any appreciation of 
the Indian songs, orany resfiecLfor mother or guest. 
If * civilisation * be the production of, in the best 
sense, civil persons, how had it failed here! I have 
met also many who have been ashamed of their own 
music, even of their own language. The same 
results may he seen, depending on the same causes, 
in Scotland and Ireland. Ireland has had the 
strength to react in time, and renatlonalise her 
education, as Far as might be in the face of educa* 
tionol authorities quite as unimaginative as those 
we are familiar with in India. The only hope in 
Intliu lies in a control of education by Indians. 




Another direct rcsuJt of the presient neglect of 
Indian music in educatioo is what I may call the 
boycott of Indian musical instrument makers 
in favour of manufacturers of gramophones and 
harmoniums. This factt further elaborated on p. 160. 
I present to workers in the Swadeshi movement for 
due consideration in all its ramifications and 
parallels. 

Education in Indian music, that is. educ.itton in 
folk music in elementary schools, will mate possibie 
the education of older boys and girls, and young 
men and women, who possess musical talent, in the 
art^mustc of India, song, the vrtm, the sUrwttfft, 
The advantage of tJiesc over more mechanical 
mstmments lies in tlie fact that only the trulj 
musical can master them. A gramophone, and even 
a piano, often enables the most unmusical person to 
inflict a suffering audience with his ideas. It 
is true some efforts have been made by Indian.^ 
in recent years to provide for education in Indian 
music, and some of these may be briefly noticed. 
The Gayan bamaj in Poona and Madras; the 
Academy of Music m ailcutta, founded by Raja Sir 
S. M. Tagore, Alus. D. (O.von.); the Bengal Music 
School in Calcutta ; schools in the central Provinces; 
individual teachers such as the Ustad of Baroda,* 
court musicians of the Gaekwar, and others; all 
these by their publicatjons and through their pupils 
have contributed to the preserv'atinn of Indian 
music. But the influence of even these schools is 
not always certain. One of the most important is 
the Gandharva Maha Vidyalaya, or Indian Musical 
College in Lahore, founded in 1901. for the “revival 
of ancient Hindu music and its diffusion among the 
general public." It is a musical college with a 
variety of courses, extending over periods from six 
months to two years in extent. The learned principal 
is assisted by si.v other pandits. But even here the 
decline of true Indian music was to be remarked. 
When 1 visited the college in 1907, I found N boys 
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learning the haimonium, and one only the vttm^ 
the classical and best instrument of India. One 
wonders how any college professing to teach Indian 
music can allow a harmonitun vrithiii its doors. 
They told me it was so easy,— in three months you 
can play a tunc on it, and earn money at weddings 
and ocher entertainments, It is said that the vi»a 
talies sixty years to learn, and it is hard to find ten 
more to play it in. Assuredly the harmonium ts 
easy, it does not require musical talent, merely a 
little, very little, perseverance. It is above all 
easy as played in India; the player attempts no 
harmonies (wdsely perhaps), but picks out a mere 
succession of notes, the hare skeleton of some 
Hindustani air, omitting lesser intervals and cadence; 
or an English music hall ditty. Yes, it is easy. Is 
not that the secret, or one of the secrets of the 
degeneration of Indian taste? it is easier to boil 
your cloth In an aniline dye, chan to spend months in 
producing a beautiful and permanent colour; easier 
to pick out notes on a harmonium than to play the 
vina or violin ; easier to subscribe for shares in a 
Swiideshi factory than to re-organize and support a 
village industry; easier to drift than to swim. But 
for India, is it worth w'hile, is this the Art of Living ? 
is not an India thus subdued in soul more lost than 
any India governed by the sword could be? 

One cannot gather grapes of thorns; you can* 
not in the long run get something for nothing. Do 
not let us pretend that it is possible. If our ideal is 
one of purely material prosperity, and we have no 
time for music or the arts, let us have done with 
them altogether; but if we think that music and tiie 
arts belong to the most significant, the most real 
pan of our lives, let us cherish them accordingly. 
Let us decide; but in either case do not let us 
pretend that the harmonium and the gramophone 
are compensations for Indian music. It is not 
p{>ssible for anything to be a compensation for the 
toss of Indian music. 
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Gramophones—and why not? 

T he present age is often—and correctly,— 
described, as an ageof mechanism. For nearly 
a century, scientific discoveries have been 
utilised with unprecedented rapidity and success, in 
making^ life faster and more comfortable, and in 
increasing the available sum of concrete knowledge. 
There are no limits to the possible extension of this 
process, except in a reaction, of which traces are 
already recognizable, against the intrusion of the 
Frankenstein of mechanism upon domains to which 
he should never have been admitted. For surely 
mechanism most Ije for man, not man for mechanism, 
and man sooner or later will revolt against his own 
slavery. 

Meanwhile, the discovery of each new mechanic 
cal device, and of each new method of ’‘conquering 
nature “—as the stupid phrase runs^ —is hailed as 
self-evident proof of ptYigress- With every fresh 
■ scientific miracle' the self-conceit of a sensation- 
and-comfort-ioving public rises higher. 

Yet it is more than possible that later ages will 
look hack upon the present period as one of peculiar 
blindness m respect of the realities. For a societv 
which sees wealth and progress in things rather 
than in men must sooner or later stand condemned. 
In the present paper I do not intend to treat at 
any length of the relation of mechanism to industry. 
It is well to remember, however, that the promise 
of mechanism has not yet been fulfilled. So far 
from ‘saving labour* for the worker, its chief results 
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have mostly been increased possibility of profit^ 
making for manufacturers* and the replacement of 
quality by quantity as the means of successful trade. 
Simultaneously there has been accomplished the 
degradation of the worker from the level of an 
intelligent craftsman to that of a living machine. 
Just how this process works may be illustrated by 
the following slightly adapted exti'act from the 
preface to my ' Mediaeval Sinhalese Art.! 

N6t tiicfely tlie workman ibrough divkion of Ubonr 
no longer able to mat? cuiy whole thing, not only is hrcoiiGned 
to fiiaking ^mall parts of things, but il ia iiiipoMtWc ftw litm to 
imiiroi-e ?ii» position or to win rewartl forcxctllcuop in theemft 
itself, Undicf ipiihl coiidilions it was possible and iiannJ for the 
apprentice to rise tlirqu(;!t all grades of knowledge and 
CKpencnce to the position of a maiter-qraftstnan. But take any 
such fni'lq BA weaving* under modem cunditJon-*i by power 
loon, 'nic operator haa no longer to design or weave in snd 
out the threadii wiili his own lingers or to thrortiv the Jihiiulc 
witli hk own hand. He is empl^ed, in rnaali ty, not a.s a weaver, 
tnit as die tender o-f a machine...Tlwu craft is for him dfsrtroyed 
a of culture* and the eomtnutiity hae lost one miw 

man's intelligence* for it is nbvictusly futile to attempl K* build 
up by evening classes and free Itbranes what the whole of a 
man’s work is for ever breaking down, U is no longer pissiblc 
for cuUuie and refincwcni to come to tlte craftsman through hb 
work; tlicy must be won* if won at all, in spite of his work; he 
must seek them in a brief hour snatch^ fimm rest and deep, at 
tlteeitpcnie nf life Itself...Tlwre can be no tpuility uflcsAorc in 
liU work, [n sUort. conuncreml productioti abnolutcly forbids 
a union of art with labour.'' 

In the words of Ruskin, “ Industry without art 
is Brutality.'' Yet it should not be thought that 
the recognition of these fact?: involves a wholesale 
attack upon every- form of mechanism, or an imixis* 
stble desire to revert absolutely to mediaeval 
conditions. Mechanism has come to stay, and huK 
its due purpose to serve as a hewer of w-ood and 
drawer of water. But it is for man to see that his 

* 1 ImVcIlFfV Hibslitttliuf ^ ' for theorr^iRat ' 

ill nik curpeti niad« on pt^vrtf 44»p:tj| itt Ihdlit Jit |,u*esiidi., the ^ 
praMetn Dm H canccrua wrEHvin|{ jji aEtualijp tl«fH>rt ut. 
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servant does not become his master. That is to 
sav» a discHminatton must be made between the 
legitimate and illegitimate functions of machinery 
in industry. I do not propose to speah further of 
this part of the subject here; but this much at least 
is dear, that the multiplication of unskilled labour 
which results from the complete sulKirdination of 
the craftsman to the machine is injurious to the 
national quality. Ceteris a handicraft is 

always preferable to a mechanical industry. 

The immediate object of this paper, however, 
is briefly to treat of the relation of mechanism to 
art, as relation of the gi-amophone to 

music. 

Whatever the relation of mechanism to industry, 
it should be self-evident that it can have no real 
relation to art. The non-relation of mechanism to 
art will need no proof to tlie man who, in Plato s 
words, “ hath here been educated as he ought, and 
perceives in the quickest manner whatever workman¬ 
ship is defective, and whatever execution is unhand¬ 
some." It is significant, moreover, that it was 
through education in music that Plato svould hawi 
attained this very end, that one should, while still 
young and " before he is able to understand reason," 
instinctively know what is to he praised and received 
into the soul, and what is to be despised and rejected. 
This is the highest understanding, to know without 
reasoning what is worthy or unworthy. For those 
who have this understanding, '‘ reasonable proof " 
is superfluous, and at the ^me time difficult. 

Let UR, however, consider the gramophone. It 
provides, you say. innocent entertainment for alt. 
It will lie found that this statement needs consider¬ 
able qualification. In the first place, to a person of 
culture—especially musical culture—the sound of 
a gramophone is not an entertainment, but the 
refinement of torture. The combination in one 
person of a highly developed musical taste, and of 
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pleasure in the sounj of n gramophone could hardly 
be imagined. Above all, those u'ho are themselves 
musicians understand what a blunting of sensibilities 
is indicated in the acceptance of the gramophone 
apprmetmatjon as a suhstitute for music. The more 
often and moi'C Fully you are pleased and satisfied 
by this approximation, the more the finer musical 
sensibilities are dulled. So much for the audience— 
the effect is to degrade the standard of appreciation. 

'Aht you have never heard a good gramophone,' 
1 am often told. This mythical instrument I never 
expect to bear. But let us suppose, by way of 
meeting all possible eventualities,* that a gr^o- 
phone is available which even a musician cannot 
distinguish from the real thing. Which is to he 
desired in a community, the possession of musicians, 
or of machines that can amuse us ? Do we desire 
men, or things i' Everj- time you accept a gramo* 
phone in place of a man you degrade the musician, 
take from him his living, and injure the group^soul 
of your t^ople. So it appears that your amusement 
is not quite so innocent as it appeared. 

But to return to the audience—do you really 
think that the most perfect machine can take the 
place of a living singer or player? The performance 
of a musician is never exactly repeated—on each 
occasion he adapts himself insensibly to the different 
conditions, and finds also in himself new expression 
through the oid form. There is moreover his 
personal inlluenee, the ^»wcr of bis personality, the 
vision of a living man giving expression to emotions 
in a disciplined traditional art language, Par pure 
hideousness and lifelessness on the other hand few 
objects could exceed a gramophone. The more 


* Am m K^NitcruC Ihc ^len&idarcd im ^ulty 

bceiiii»r it i» of iha ffrBiiTusftUiiric in 4>e{»riHJkicc tht nr£||lai1 

MUml, but lo prcH^ucA vtbrqlioni near la iStc Oftjcinal u^fw to 
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decorated it tn^ty be, the more its intrinsic ugliness 
is revealed.' 

Again, musical instruments such as a vina, sittir 
or.<;ffrnni^f have each their own individuality, they 
possess an individual temperament which the artist 
must understand and with which he can co-operate. 
The more such an instrument is played oit, the 
richer it becomes in association, and the more it 
will be valued by the musician. The manufacture 
of such instruments is a means of culture to the 
craftsman; not so the mechanical production of the 
various parts of a gramophone or harmonium tn 
great Factories, w'here each part is made by a 
dilTei'ent man, and the whole put together by 
another. 

The intervention of mechanism between the 
musician and the sound is always, per se, disadvan¬ 
tageous. The roost perfect music is that of the 
human voice. The most perfect instruments arc 
those stringed instruments where the musician's 
hand is always in contact with the string producing 
the sound, so that every shade of his feeling can bo 
reflected in it. Bvcti the piano is relatively an 
inferior instrument, and still moi'e the harmonium, 
which is only second tnthe gramophone as evidence 
of the degradation of musical taste in India. 

One great disadvantage of mechanical instru¬ 
ments is the fatal facility they afford to the undisci¬ 
plined and untrained mind to attempt the work of 
the true musician. A few rupees spent on a 
gramophone, a few months spent in playing with 
one Unger on a harmonium, and tl;e half educated 

' It be u ndi^rvtood tint thn foademiijitiDn of the 

hfnr iv COttt^crnitsJ wLlti itK Mto nn a vubtitxtotr fi)r niniik aii ma 

flrt. Jufil At itifechFlier}' niiu A iluz fflftcc ua. iodujtiry, » even tlie 
piKine hci ii iitie. Thiii yae tio-wcver sih a Kjeuiine imi at 

An inteT-pfe-ter fil human erntMion, In the recoridiinR cf ihe amlirjai 

"•f Diunk tee fhcnmticAl tturpaMea, and cfijicciaJEy^ IXthApit. ifi tbu nuKet 
vnidy nf jn eJtabnrA^f melnay Indinn irtUhiei the KrumafibotiA hui ■ [ilDee- 
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philistine of to-day is pi<eparc(! to dispense with the I 
services of the interpreters of imtionat music | 
disciplined by years of study and training to tht 
eapresstod of the highest ideals of the rac4. 
consciousness. r 

It will be seen that the use of the harmoniurr i 
is only in a degree less vicious. Easy to learn, it 
degrees popular taste almost as effectively as tfa< I 
gramophone displaces the trained musician, ant 
destroys the true character of Indian music, ant 
the votce-quality even of the tra'ied musician whi / 
makes use of it. These two instruments, if cart f 
be not taken, will in a few years more complete thi, 
vulgarisation of Indian music. 

The highest ideal of nationality is that o 
service. India, by the scorn which she has cas 
upon her own arts, by the degradation of standari 
in her own culture, here sufiicientty evidenced by thi 
possibility of Hading pleasure in a gramophone or i 
harmonium, is casting aside this highest prlvjlegi 
of service. Nations are Judged not by wliat tiie; 
assimilate, but by what they contribute to humai 
culture. India, by her blindness to the beauty tha 
till yesterday was everywhere in and around hei 
in art and music, is forfeiting this privilege ci 
service. For oo man of another nation wll comt 
to learn of India, if her teachers be graniop3»«o^ 
and harmoniums and imitators of European realistr* 
art. 
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